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PREFACE 


THis Extra VoLuME of the DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE contains thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sufficient on each of these parts of its 
Contents. : 


J. THE ARTICLES 


Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume.  Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three articles 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below—-AGRAPHA, APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, 
and CopE oF HaMmurRABI. A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 


Il. THe INDEXES 


The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 
The inpEx oF TEXTS contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 


any note of consequence in the Dictionary ; and, again, the most important notes are 
ν 
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distinguished by their authors’ names. Further, it sometimes happens that a text 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument: when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The INDEX OF SUBJECTS contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Volume. It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these placcs, then the first 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus—ITHamar, ii. 519°; i. 6°; 
iil. 123; iv. 89>—-the second volume is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the article under its own title; there is also some account of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. i. p. 6°, as well as in the other places notcd. When the article 
is of some length the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ‘Ap.’ or 
‘Apoc.’: as Dabria (Ap.). 


Ill. THe Maps 


The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on ROADS AND TRAVEL. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them being 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 


and up to date. 


And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 
already published have been received. 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES IN THE EXTRA VOLUME 


BARTLET, Professor J. VERNON. ‘ : . Didache. 


Bess, Principal LLEWELLYN J. M. : : . Continental Versions. 
BENNETT, Professor W. H. . : : : . Wages. 
BLOMFIELD, Rear-Admiral Sir R. M.. : . Ships and Boats. 
BUHL, Professor FRANTS : : ᾿ : . New Testament Times. 
tg ae 3: ἔΐ ; : ἶ . Roads and Travel in the Old Testament. 
DRUMMOND, Principal J. : : : : τ Philo. 
FAIRWEATIER, Rev. W.. : : : : . Development of Doctrine ἴῃ the Apocryphal Pericd. 
FARNELL, Dr. L. R. : : ; ; . Worship of Apollo. 
GARVIE, Professor A. E. . : : : : » Revelation. 
Harris, Dr. J. RENDEL . : : : : . Sibylline Oracles. 
JASTROW, Professor MORRIS . : : . Races of the Old Testament. 
rf -: ne : : . . . Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
JOHNS, Rev. C. H. W. . : ᾿ : : . Code of Hammurabi. 
KAUTZSCH, Professor ΜΙ. - Religion of Israel. 
KENYON, Dr. F. G. . : : : : : . Papyri. 
KONIG, Professor ED.  . : δ i ; . Samaritan Pentateuch. 
= en - : ; : : : . Style of Scripture. 
Ἢ ΝΣ ne : : : : . Symbols and Symbolical Actions. 
LUPTON, Dr. J. H. . ; : : : ᾿ . English Versions. 
McCurpy, Professor J. F. ‘ : : : . Semites. 
MENZIES, Professor ALLAN . a oe : . Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Murray, Dr. J. O.F.. : : : : . Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
RAMSAY, Professor W. M. : : : . Numbers, Hours, Years, and Dates. 
Ἢ a Me : ; ; : . Religion of Greece and Asia Minor. 
ae ᾿ : ‘ : ! . Roads and Travel in the New Testament. 
REDPATH, Dr. H. A. : : ; : : . Concordances. 
Ropes, Professor J. HARDY . 5 : . Agrapha. 
SCHECHTER, Dr. S. . - : : : . Talmud. 
SCHURER, Professor E.  . : : : : . Diaspora. 
Scort, Professor H. M. . : : . : . Trinity. 
STANTON, Professor V. H. : : : : . Theocracy. 
STENNING, JOHN F. : : : ; : . Diatessaron. 
TASKER, Professor J. G. . : : : ᾿ “ Apocryphal Gospels. 
THACKERAY, H. Sr. JOHN. 5 . Josephus. 
TURNER, CUTHBERT H. . : : : Ξ . Greek Patristic Commentaries op the Pauline 
Epistles. 


VoTAW, Professor CLYDE W. - ; 3 . Sermon on the Mount. 
WIEDEMANN, Professor A. « . : ; . Religion of Egypt. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ARTICLES IN THE 
EXTRA VOLUME 


Title of Article. Author’s Name. 

AGRAPHA 3 τ : P ; .|dJ. Harpy Ropes, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard 
University. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS . ‘ . | Rey. J. G. TASKER, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. 

CODE OF HAMMURABI . . | Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A., Lecturer in Assyri- 
ology, and Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

CONCORDANCES ᾿ : ; : . | Rev. Henry A. REDPATH, M.A., D.Litt., Rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London, and 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the 
University of Oxford. 

CONTINENTAL VERSIONS : : . | Rev. LLEWELLYN J. M. ΒΕΒΒ, M.A., Principal 
of St. David’s College, Lampeter; formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 

APOCRYPHAL PERIOD : : . | Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A., Kirkealdy. 
DIASPORA : . : ; : .| E. ScHURER, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
| the University of Gottingen. 

DIATESSARON . . | JOHN Ε΄. STENNING, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Theology, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

DIDACHE. : Ξ ; : : . | JAMES VERNON BARTLET, M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON 

THE PAULINE EPISTLES . : . | CUTHBERT HAMILTON TURNER, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

HEBREWS (GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE) | Rev. ALLAN MENZIEs, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 

JOSEPHUS : : ᾿ ᾿ : . | HENRY ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education ; formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


New TESTAMENT TIMES : : . EFRANTS BUHL, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Lan- 
| guages in the University of Copenhagen. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ARTICLES 


Title of Article. 


NUMBERS, Hours, YEARS, AND DATES 


PAPYRI 


PHILO 


RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT . 


RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


RELIGION OF EGYPT 


RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR 


RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


REVELATION 


ROADS AND TRAVEL (in OT) 
ROADS AND TRAVEL (in NT) 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
SEMITES . é A ᾿ 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


| SHIPS AND BOATS . 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES 


STYLE OF SCRIPTURE 


SYMBOLS AND SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS 


TALMUD . i ᾿ ? " 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM (of NT) 


Author’s Name. 


W. ΜΝ. Ramsay, D.C.L., LU.D., Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Aber- 
deen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford. 


FREDERIC G. KENYON, M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
paeraee νι late Fellow of Magdalen College, 

xford. 


Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Morris JASTROW, junr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


Professor JASTROW. (See preceding article). 


KARL ALFRED WIEDEMANN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Bonn. 


Professor W. M. RAMSAY. (See art. NUMBERS, 
etc.). 


E. KAutTzscH, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle. 


Rev. ALFRED ERNEST GARVIE, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of the Philosophy of Theism in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London. 


Professor BUHL. 
TIMES). 


(See art. NEW TESTAMENT 


etc.). 


Ep. K6nic, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis in the University of 
Bonn. 


J. FREDERIC McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Toronto. 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 


. | Professor W. M. RAMSAY. (See art. NUMBERS, 
| 


. Rear - Admiral R. M. BLOMFIELD, C.M.G., 


Controller-General of Ports and _  Light- 
houses. 


. J. RENDEL Harris, M.A., Litt.D., Principal and 


Lecturer, Settlement for Social and Religious 
Study, Woodbrooke ; late Fellow and Librarian 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 


Professor Ep. KONIG. (See art. SAMARITAN 
PENTATEUCH). 


Professor Ep. KONIG. 
article). 


(Author of preceding 


S. ScHEcHTER, M.A., Litt.D., President of the 
Faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York. 


Rev. J. O. F. Murray, M.A., D.D., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ARTICLES 


Page. Title of Article. 
337 | THEOCRACY . 
308 | TRINITY . : : : : ; 
236 | VERSIONS (ENGLISH) . ; 
357 | WAGES . : : : 
1413 | WORSHIP OF APOLLO ., : 


Author’s Name. 


Rev. VINCENT HENRY STANTON, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


fev. HuGH M. Scott, D.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


J. H. Lupron, D.D., formerly Surmaster of St. 
Paul’s School, London. 


Rev. WM. HENRY BENNETT, M.A., Litt.D., D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in Hack- 
ney and New Colleges, London; sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | 


LEWIS RICHARD FARNELL, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow | 
and Senior Tutor, Exeter College, Oxford. 


MAPS AND INDEXES IN THE EXTRA VOLUME 


a 955. 
MAPS 
I, ROAD SYSTEM OF PALESTINE , Σ . : . Frontispiece 
1, THE ANCIENT EAST : : following p. 368 
III. Cu1iEF ROUTES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 5) 9284 
IV. AstA MINOR ABOUT A.D. 50 τ », 400 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


et _, 

I. GENERAL 
Alex. = Alexandrian. LXX=Septuagint. 
Apoe. = Apocalypse. MSS = Manuscripts. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. MT =Massoretic Text. 
Aq. = Aquila. n. =note. 
Arab. = Arabic. NT= New Testament. 
Aram. = Aramaic. Onk. = Onkcelos. 


Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 

an. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 

οὗ. =contrast. 

D= Deuterononnist. 

E= Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopie. 

f.=and following verse or page: as Ac 10°F 
ff. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 1155: 
Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew, 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

1 ΞΞ Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. =Josephus. 


OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Pile Philistine: 

Phen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. : 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

Taln, = falniud: 

Tare, = Taroum, 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


Il. Books oF tre BIBLE 


Old Testament. 
Ca—Canticles: 
Is = Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 


Gn=Genesis. 
Ex = Exodus. 
Lv = Leviticus. 


Nu= Numbers. La= Lamentations. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. 
Jos=Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos = Hosea. 
Ru=Ruatiy Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


18,2S=1 and 2 Samuel. 
Lik, Ὁ 1 and ikings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mie= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah=Nahum. 


Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 


Neh= Nehemiah. 
Est= Esther. 


Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps = Psalms. Zee = Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec = Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
1 Hs, 2 Es=1 and 2 shee lonit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


χιὶϊ 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Esther. Bel = Bel and_ the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
ar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 


New Testament. 


1 Th, 2 Th =T aude 
Thessalonians. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk = Mark. 


Lk=Luke. Ti, 2 Ti = ἀπ 

Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac= Acts. Τοῦ - Titus: 

Ro= Romans. Philem= Philemon. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 


ΜΠ Ὁ leand 2 Peter. 

Pn, 2 Jn, 3n— ee 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


Gal=Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph= Philippians. 
Col= Colossians. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS ΧΙ 


III. Eneuiso VERSIONS 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision ὁ. 1388). 

Tind.= Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great =Cranmer’s ‘ Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish.= Bishops’ Bible 1568. 
Tom.=Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV= Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Kev. Versions. 


LV. For tHe LITERATURE 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSZ=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG=Corpus Inscriptionum Griecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH =Early History of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Paliistina. 

GGA =Gdéttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM= Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM=MNistory, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

HPN=Hebrew Proper Names. 

iJG=Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Litcrature. 

J DTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JOR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JLAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J&L=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KG F= Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 

[(18 - Weilinsehriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBl= Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT= Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
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The message of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can be essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historical, literary, and exegetical questions eon- 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten- 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
significance and power of His teaching. There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of its utterances; but the truth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait 
upon the results of such investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin- 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of hfe yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sufficient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and He was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the origin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times | 
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arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spiritual insight, these will 
eradually disappear betore a better knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 

i. ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION.—The historical 
and literary criticism of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many eminent scholars in 
the past three generations, is by no means finished. 
Yet some important conclusions have been reached 
regarding the origin and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus’ life. To this field of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in fact, 
such a discourse? If so, what were the cireum- 
stances of its delivery? How were the accounts of 
the discourse afiected by the processes of transmis- 
sion and translation? And what is the condition 
of the text of the discourse as we now have it? 

1. HISTORICITY OF THE DiIscourRSsE.—It is the 
prevailing opmion among NT scholars that in Mt 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the account as it 
stands in the First Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew’s 
report, but only excerpts or a digest; for there is 
no reason to think that means were at hand for 
reporting the discourse verbatim and entire; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people αὐ length when a multitude was with Hun,t 
while the matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, full of meaning and difficult for 
the hearers offhand to grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit and 
eoncrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthiean report of the 
Sermon probably contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse. Certain 
seetions of Mt 5-7 are less evidently connected 


* So Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Keim, Achelis, Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broadus, Kuhel, 


| Néseen, Feine, Steinmever, Wendt, Sanday, Plummer, B. Weiss, 


H. Weiss, Grawert, Burkitt, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 
t See MK 418} ὃ0 οὐ, 
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than the others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its development, 6.0. 57+ 76-31-32 @7-15 
7% til. 226 ‘With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. This view is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend theniselves as original. It 
is difficult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so fully as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topical groups ; ft 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars who regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 


* See Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 49f It is obviously true that 
Jesus taught thesame truthsand principles on various occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used as a universal resolvent of the 
mass of variations. This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmonists proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus’ words 
must have been transmitted in every case precisely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarranted, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly and decisively disprove it. 
Nearly all NT scholars now agree that the differences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to the 
vicissitudes of transmission and translation, The Gospel teach- 
ing did not consist of a set of formula, to be learned and 
repeated verbatim. 

ae Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
Matthew, p. 131ff.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. δῶ, 84, 106, 185; 
Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 61-80; Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter2, 
pp. 369-393 [Eng. tr. 11, 33-62]; Jilicher, Hinlettung ὃ, d. NT, 
p- 195: Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 8f.; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
u. ἃ. Mattevgm. inloc.; H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. τὶ. ἃ. Synop- 
tiker, in loc, The discourses of Mt 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been joined some matter upon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally belonged to other historical 
connexions. Thus Mt10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on their 
trial mission (105-15); but to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (101642, esp, 17-23), when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His disciples for 
the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God. The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk 4and Lk8 It is quite unlikely that Jesus would make ἃ 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 131-9. 24-30. Sif. 33. 44, 451, 
47-50), If the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained to them privately (Mk 419), it would be of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. But the 
chapter itself, by the two breaks αὖ v.10 and vv.34-36, shows that 
it is a compilation ; vv.3-53, which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (vv.1-3) in Jesus’ 
Galilean ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching along the 
same line. On other occasions the other parables were given: 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt 18 contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 923-50) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mt 23 is ἃ collec- 
tion of sayings from different parts of the ministry (cf. Mk 
1288-40, Lk 1187-52 1334f. 2049-47), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in vv.112; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (cf. Lk 
1289-46 1722-37 21). And in Mt 21. 22 and 25 appear similar com- 
pilations of related teaching. It is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may bave carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augmented by kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentic ntterances of Jesus. 
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the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a manual of Christian conduct.+ 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not an impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings; 
but it must be counted less probable. The examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contained in Mt 5%-6'8, is (with the exceptiou of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilean ministry to which the Gospels 
assign this teaching; and we know that He was 
accustomed to speak long 4nd connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus’ most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
been preserved. 

2. CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS DELIVERY. — The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6°, which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.t The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period.g There is good 


*So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuin6l, Wieseler, H. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Jiilicher, Heinrici, 
Ibbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

t Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter2 (1892), p. 380f. [Eng. tr. ii 
46f.]: ‘The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. .. . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
§21-48 61-18. 19-34, , . , The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, first 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s Gospel. . . . The evangelist put on an intro- 
duction, 63-12.14-16, and an appendix, 71:29, to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.’ H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. ti. ἃ, Synoptiker, p. 99: ‘Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 39: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seems to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were in part already grouped together, in part in circulation 
as single sayings.’ Similarly Jtlicher, Hinleitung t. d. N7'3 
(1901), p. 232; Hawkins, Hore Synoptice (1899), pp. 131-135 ; 
Schmiedel, Hnecyc. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1886. 

1 The corresponding passage in Mark is 313-19, but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel. 
There is no indication at Mk 319 that a discourse followed 
historically. 

§ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in chs, 
8. 9. 121-21, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 431-611; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus’ jirst teaching, since he distinctly 
relates before the discourse (424f-) that ‘Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria’ (i.e. throughout Jewish territory). The 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than ignored, 
and the words are given more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus in chs, 5-7 is 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
in chs. 8. 9. 
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reason to think that they are sufficiently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the Gospels, mark it as a part of His 
Galilzean teaching,—not, indeed, the first instruc- 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind fitted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some acquaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on 1115 
vart become ready for a general presentation of 
lis religio-ethical ideas. ΤῸ find Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was ἃ great event in Hisministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular success required Him 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in His 
work (Mk 3%); and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mk 91- 86, cf. Mt 23%), to prepare these 
nien to carry forward His work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu- 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoteric teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 
does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 
present and future. ‘The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7%, Lk 71) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was a disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were con- 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with interest to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, ὁ.6. the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter- 
mined. There is no agreement among scholars as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry.t But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilee, the scene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (cf. Mt 453-25. Lk 6”). 
If there is an indication in Mt 8°, Lk 7! that the 
place of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
locality would not even then be defined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. The moun- 
tain referred to in Mt 5! 81, Lk 6 is not named 
and cannot be identified.t We may suppose, how- 


* That the discourse was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Bleek, Bruce, Godet, Meyer, Noésgen, and 
others. That it was addressed to close disciples, but overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, is held 
by Tholuck, B. Weiss, Grawert, and others. Burton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of followers. But these hypotheses presuppose a sharper line 
between disciples (Mt 51, Lk 620) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Himself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other- 
wise be made out at this stage of the public ministry. The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesus was speaking only to a close circle of dis- 
ciples ; it was equally applicable toa large company. Matthew’s 
account also has the second personal form after 52-10, Yet both 
Evangelists have statements (Mt 5! 723, Lk 619 71) to the effect 
that Jesus addressed His teaching to the multitudes at this 
time ; and it is not clear that these statements are mere literary 
features, without historical value. The discourse contains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus was speaking only to a 
small, inner circle of His followers. 

+ See artt. CurRoNnoLocy or NT, vol. i., and Jesus Cuarist, 
vol. ii. ; also art. ‘Chronology of NT’ in Encyclopedia Biblica, 
vol. i.; and Literature cited in connexion. 

} Four views are now current concerning this ‘mountain’: 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Karn Hattin; the theory 
is accepted by Stanley (SP p. 368f.), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weiss. This Latin tradition did not arise until the 13th 
cent., and is quite unknown to the Eastern Church, so that it 
cannot have been more than a plausible guess. 


The location ! 


ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. TRANSMISSION AND 'TRANSLATION.— We seem 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk 6°°-49 two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they differ somewhat in setting, verbal 
expression, and content, but are nevertheless 
essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilzan ministry. The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar—the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each—the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar— 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to affect thought 
and conduct, and an exliortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and closes with the injunction to do God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contained 
in Matthew’s. 


and features of Karn Hattin correspond sufficiently well with 
the history; but there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robinson, 
BRP iii. 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Christians as the scene of the discourse, 
but its identity became lost from the Gospel tradition. So 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kubel, Achelis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
τὸ ὄρος designates not a particular hill or mountain peak, but 
the range of tableland rising to the west of the Sea cf Galilee; 
and the site of the event 1s not more specifically designated. 
The Jews used three leading terms to distinguish the surface 
featurcs of their territorv—‘ mountain,’ ‘ plain,’ and ‘valley’: of 
these designations the first is understood to have referred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (cf. 
Gn 1917. 19. 30 3123. 25 368-9, Mt 1423 1529, Mk 646, Lk 928, Jn 6%). 
Therefore τὸ oes would in any particular instance refer to the 
high land—whether tableland or peak—in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. So Bleek, Robinson, Ebrard, Thomson, Edersheim, 
Broadus, Bruce, Nésgen, Stewart, B. Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Scrinon as a mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, but made up of material gathered from 
many connexions (see names in footnote above), perforce took 
upon ‘the mountain’ as a part of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verisimilitude 
to the whole. Of these four views one may adopt the second 
or the third, but between these two it is difficult to choose. 

The accounts in Mt 5181, Lk 612.17, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement concerning it. Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 978, Jn 6°-15); when it is day He calls His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
gathered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
later delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistic efforts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the datum of a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with different settings. 

* This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars: Tatian 
(Diatessaron), Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theo- 
phylact, Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, Meyer, Bengel, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, Stier, Ewald, Wieseler, Keim, Keil, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Edersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achelis, Andrews, Beyschlag, 
Broadus, Farrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 
de Wette, Wendt, H. Weiss, B. Weiss, Bruce, Burton, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Jtilicher, δε], Noésgen, Wernle, 
Bacon, and many others. The theory of two separate discourses 
was advocated for apologetic purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom. Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Azibert (Revue Biblique, 1894) A few 
modern Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, Plumptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(Comm. on Luke [1896], p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatian’s Diatessaron (see 
Hill, Earliest Life of Christ, being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
[1894], pp. 73-84), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt 51a Lk G61¢b-17 [Mk 314.15] Mt 52=Lk 6208 
Mt 5310 Lk 6222 Mt 511b.12 Lk 624-272 Mt 61416 [Mk 422.23) Mt 
517-25a [Lk 1258b] Mt 525e42 Lk 630b.31 Mt §43-46a Lk 632b-36 Mt 
647.48 Mt 61:8 [Lk 1110. 29} Mt 690-18 [Lk 1932. 330) Mt 619-23 [Lk 
1135. 36] Mt 62427 [Lk 1226] Mt 678b-31 [Lk 1229b} Ait 682-34 Mt 71- 
Lk 67> Lk 688 (Mk 424b. 25] Lk 639-42 Mt 76 (Lk 115-19] Mt 71216a 
Lk 64 Mt 717.18 Lk 64 Mt 719-23 Lk 647. 48a Mt 729-81, 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
can be shown in a table :— 


Mt 5° ale 05 Μυ7 Ἐν ΞΡ Ὁ: 888 
553 6 — 63: 715-95 = G41. 42 
Bil. 12 - 622. 23 ΠΣ - G31 
5399. 40,45. . ρ39. 30 710. Uf Ξ 648. 44 
544-48 = G77: 28. $2-36 751 ΞΞ- 60: 
G1-84 has no parallel in Lk 620-9 724-27 — 647-49 


Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke’s account 
29. Of Luke’s 29 verses, 234 find a parallel in the 
Matthzan account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
624-26. 38a. 39. 40. 45. * OF Matthew’s remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of ch. 6 (in chs. 
11-14. 16) Τ᾿ as follows : ἢ -- 


Mt 5" Gaia = MiG elk ΤΙ 
5 1133 (816) 64 = 1618 
518 Ξ 16:1 G25-33 — 1222-31 
525,26 1958. 59 q7-u — 119-13 
moa 1618 713. 14 — 1324 
869-18. = 112-4 723 = 1327 
619-21 = 1233. 34 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matthsean discourse 


which have no parallel in the Third Gospel: Mt 
55. 7-10. 14. 16. 17. 19-24. 27-31. 35-38. 41.48 61-8. 14-18. 34 75. 15. 18-20, 22. 


That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel.§ 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and difficult problem, and compel one to 
investigate the listory of this discourse from the 
time of its utterance until it took its present two- 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated 


in conjunction with the problem of content, is the 
He Srcable variation in wording—in the literary 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in : ||— 


* But there are parallels for two or three of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus: Lk 639=Mt 1514», Lk 645=Mt 1235 ; 
and with Lk 63 compare Mt 1024 (Jn 1316 15202), 

{ These chapters belong to the somewhat clearly marked 
middle third of Luke’s Gospel (1029-1834), which consists mainly 
of discourse material. It is commonly known as the ‘ Perean 
section,’ because its position in this book is between the final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk 951-1020) and His public 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 18%5-1946), During this period 
Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Perea (Mt 191= 
Mk 101, Lk 1591, Jn 104°), and some of the material in Lk 10-18 
may belong to that period, ag 121-12. 35-59 131-9. 22-30. 31-35 1720-37 
181-8, But the main contents of these chapters (Lk 111-36 1218-34 
1310-21 14, 15. 16, 171-10 189-34) quite surely belong to the Galilean 
ministry, because (1) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, e.g. 1129-82 (cf. Mt 1239-42), 1310. 17. 18-22 (cf, 
Mt 1591. 82), 1425-35 ; (2) the subject of most of this teaching is 
more suitable to that period ; (3) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
general teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
these chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some extent, which contained most valuable teaching; but the 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 
Logia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,—in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the sevcral pieces. 

t In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also: Mt 518=Mk 999= Lk 1434. 35, Mt 515= Mk 421=Lk 1133 
(and 816), Mt 542=Mk 104=Lk 1618. There is but one sentence 
which is put by both Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt 72>=Mk 44b=Lk 638; and 
this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew’s Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
verses,—the three just indicated, and the two named in the 
following footnote, —so that the Second Gospel scarcely knows of 


this teaching material which the First and Third Gospels make | 


so prominent. 

§ Except, perhaps, Mt 529-30=Mk 943.47, Mt 614.15=Mk 1125, 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel itself: Mt 529.30= 
Mt 188-9, Mt δ92- Mt 199, Mt 718=Mt 1233, 

{ The Greek text here used is that of Westcott and Hort. 


Wt 7782 


καὶ ἐν ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε 
μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν. 

Mit 7 
Sri δὲ βλέπεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σου, τὴν δὲ ἐν τῷ ow ὀφθαλ- 
μῷ δοκὸν οὐ κατανοεῖς : 4 ἢ 
πῶς ἐρεῖς τῷ ἀδελφῷ σου 
“Ages ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρφος ἐκ 
τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σου, καὶ ἰδοὺ 
ἡ δοκὸς ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ σοῦ; 


> ὑποκριτά, ἔκβαλεπρῶτον ἐκ 
τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ τὴν δοκόν, 
καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις ἐκβαλεῖν 
τὸ κάρφος ἐκ τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ 
τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ σου. 


Τὰς ον 


ᾧ γὰρ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε ἀντι 
μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν. 


Mole G41- 42 


41 rf δὲ βλέπεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σον, τὴν δὲ δοκὸν τὴν ἐν τῷ 
ἰδίῳ ὀφθαλμῷ οὐ κατανοεῖς ; 
32 πῶς δύνασαι λέγειν τῷ 
ἀδελφῷ σου ᾿Αδελῴφέ, ἄφες 
ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρφος τὸ ἐν τῷ 
ὀφθαλμῷ σου, αὐτὸς τὴν ἐν 
τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ σοῦ δοκὸν οὐ 
βλέπων ; ὑποκριτά, ἔκβαλε 
πρῶτον τὴν δοκὸν ἐκ τοῦ 
ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ, καὶ τότε 
διαβλέψεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σον ἐκβαλεῖν. 


Similarly compare Mt 64%=Lk 164% and Mt 77:8: 
Lk 11°", In these four passages there is almost 
complete verbal agreement—not quite, however— 
which must be explained. And the four sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 


Matthew. 


But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as In :— 


Mt 5° %, 


89 ᾽γὼ δὲ λέγω, ὑμῖν μὴ 
ἀντιστῆναι τῷ πονηρῷ" ἀλλ᾽ 
ὕστις σε ῥαπίζει εἰς τὴν 
δεξιὰν σιαγόνα [σου], στρέ- 
ψον αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην" 
40 καὶ τῷ θέλοντί σοι κριθῆναι 
καὶ τὸν χιτῶνά σου λαβεῖν, 
ἄφες αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον. 


Μι7:: 


Ἡάντα οὖν ὅσα ἐὰν θέλητε 
ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, 
οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιεῖτε αὖ- 
τοῖς" οὕτως γάρ ἐστιν ὁ 
νόμος καὶ οἱ προφῆται. 


ἍΠῚ 77 Ὁ 


24 Πᾶς οὖν ὅστις ἀκούει μον 
τοὺς λόγους [Tovrous] καὶ 
ποιεῖ αὐτούς, ὁμοιωθήσεται 
ἀνδρὶ φρονίμῳ, ὅστις ᾧκο- 
δόμησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν, * καὶ κατ- 
έβη ἡ βροχὴ καὶ ἦλθαν οἱ 
ποταμοὶ καὶ ἔπνευσαν οἱ 
ἄνεμοι καὶ προσέπεσαν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἔπεσεν, 
τεθεμελίωτο γὰρ ἐπὶ τὴν 
πέτραν. 3 καὶ πᾶς ὁ ἀκούων 
μου τοὺς λόγους τούτους καὶ 
μὴ ποιῶν αὐτοὺς ὁμοιωθή- 
σεται ἀνδρὶ μωρῷ, ὅστις 
ῳκόδομησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἄμμον. “καὶ κατ- 
ἐβη ἡ βροχὴ καὶ ἦλθαν οἱ 
ποταμοὶ καὶ ἔπνευσαν οἱ 
ἄνεμοι καὶ προσέκοψαν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ ἔπεσεν, καὶ 
ἣν ἡ πτῶσις αὐτῆς μεγάλη. 


Lk 62: 


τῷ τύπτοντί σε ἐπὶ τὴν σια- 
γόνα πάρεχε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην, 
καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ αἴροντός σου τὸ 
ἱμάτιον καὶ τὸν χιτῶνα μὴ 
κωλύσῃς. 


Lk 6351, 
καὶ καθὼς θέλετε ἵνα ποι- 
ὥσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ποι- 
εἴτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως. 


isle 647-49, 


“i Πᾶς 6 ἐρχόμενος πρός με 
καὶ ἀκούων μου τῶν λόγων 
καὶ ποιῶν αὐτούς, ὑποδείξω 
ὑμῖν τίνι ἐστὶν ὅμοιος" 48 ὃμ- 
ods ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ οἰκοδο- 
μοῦντι οἰκίαν, ὃς ἔσκαψεν 
καὶ ἐβάθυνεν καὶ ἔθηκεν θε- 
μέλιον ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν" πλη- 
μύρρης δὲ γενομένης προσ- 
ἐρηξεν ὁ ποταμὸς τῇ οἰκίᾳ 
ἐκείνῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἴσχυσεν σα- 
λεῦσαι αὐτὴν διὰ τὸ καλῶς 
οἰκοδομῆσθαι αὐτήν. 49 ὁ δὲ 
ἀκούσας καὶ μὴ ποιήσας 
ὅμοιός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ oixo- 
δομήσαντι οἰκίαν ἐπὶ τὴν 
γῆν χωρὶς θεμελίου, ἡ προσ- 
ἐρηξεν ὁ ποταμός, καὶ εὐθὺς 
συνέπεσεν, καὶ ἐγένετο τὸ 
ῥῆγμα τῆς οἰκίας ἐκείνης 
μέγα. 


Similarly compare Mt 5 = Lk 655. Mt 7). 33 = Lk 
637, Mt 76 17 = Lk 6435. #; and also Mt 58=Lk 11°, 
Mt 518 = Lk 16", Mt 5% 8 = Lk 12°% 59, ΜῈ 
Lk 1939. 4, Wit. Gg mle Τῶι. 

In some passages the wording of Matthew is so 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result :— 


Mt 5% 46, 


5. Μακάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ 
πνεύματι, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν 
ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν. 

4 μακάριοι οἱ πενθοῦντες, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ παρακληθήσονται. 

6 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες καὶ 
διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, 
ὅτι αὐτοὶ χορτασθήσονται. 


Mt 5*. 


EceoGe οὖν ὑμεῖς τέλειοι 
ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος 
τέλειός ἐστιν. 


NG 69:1, 
Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 
οὑρανοῖς" 
ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σου, 
10 ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία σου, 
γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου, 
ὡς ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς" 
soy ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπι- 
ούσιον 
δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον" 
12 καὶ ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰ ὀφειλή- 
ματα ἡμῶν, 
ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀφήκαμεν 
τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν᾽ 
Bal μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς εἰς 
πειρασμόν, 


Lk 62-21, 


20 Μακάριοι of πτωχοί, ὅτι 
ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία 
τοῦ θεοῦ. 

21b μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νῦν, 
ὅτι γελάσετε. 

216 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες νῦν, 
ὅτι χορτασθήσεσθε. 


Lk 055. 
Γίνεσθε οἰκτίρμονες καθὼς 
ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν οἰκτίρμων 
ἐστίν. 


Uk 11: *. 
2 Πάτερ, 


ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σον" 
ἐλθάτω ἢ βασιλεία σου" 


τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπι- 
ούσιον 
δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν" 
4 καί ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ἁμαρτίας 
ἡμῶν, 
καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίομεν 
παντὶ ὀφείλοντι ἡμῖν" 
καὶ μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς εἰς 
πειρασμόν. 


ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πονηροῦ, 


Similarly compare Mt 5% = Lk 1618 (= Mk 10!= 
Mt 19°) and Mt 72=Lk 11, The corresponding 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Prayer the 
nature of the case (see below, ii. 4 ἢ (2)), indicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
larity to wide verbal divergencc, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years c. 29-85 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great *Synoptic problem.’* While 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 

(1) Jesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greek.+ The 


thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion.t We were all eager to 


subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art. 
GOSPELS, vol. ii., and literature there cited ; also art. ‘Gospels’ 
by Sanday in Smith’s Db2, and by E. A. Abbott and Schmiedel 
in Eneyclopedia Biblica, vol. ii.; also Wernle, Synopt. Frage 
(1899); Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1 Th. (1886); B. Weiss, Matthdus- 
evangelium (1876); H. Holtzmann, Synopt. Fvangelien (1863); 
Weizsicker, Untersuchungen εἰ, ἃ. evangelische Geschichte (1864, 
2nd ed. 1901); Wright, Composition of the Four Gospels (1890); 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice (1899); Burkitt, Two Lectures on the 
Gospels (1901). 

t It is not unlikely that Jesus knew some Greek, for many 
Greek-speaking Gentiles lived in Galilee, and that language 
must have been used not a little in such a hive of commerce as 
Capernaum was. Jesus’ work, however, was exclusively among 
the Jews, and there is no conclusive evidence that Ile knew or 
spoke Greek at all; even His trial before Pilate cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustonied to use an interpreter 
in treating with the Sanhedrin. See Ὁ, Holtzmann, Leben 
Jesu (1901), p. 22. 

{ That Jesus taught in Greek has been ably argued by Roberts 
(Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, 1888) and by 


*In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 


believe that these very Greek words of our Gospels came 
directly from Jesus’ lips; yet historical investigation shows 
that they are but a translation from the original utterances. 
While the theories of Resch, Marshall, Dalman, Blass, E. A. 
Abbott, and others as to a primitive Aramaic or Hebrew Gospel 
are uncertain, it is clear that the Memorabilia of Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntax, and influence can everywhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earlier text in 
a palimpsest manuscript. 

(2) Jesus’ more important teachings were marked and remem- 
bered from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that He impressed certain teachings—not their form, 
but their substance—upon His disciples. From day to day, 
therefore, during Jesus’ public ministry, His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus’ own words. After His death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these sayings of their Master’s, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all who 
came into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 242). The story of 
Jesus’ life, His deeds and His words, was the guide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. What He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was everywhere regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jesus had taught there was nothing more prominent, 
vital, and practical—indeed nothing more generally revered and 
used—than the teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 

(8) It is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted by word of mouth. 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 
—only their sacred books, the Old Testament, might be written ; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching. Out of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and efficiency in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus’ sayings 
were given, and by them preserved. It cannot, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus insisted upon forms of words; He was 
neither a literalist nor a verbalist. Therefore His disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the ipsissima verba of His 
teaching. But so perfectly worded were the most significant 
of His shorter sayings—many of which can be seen in this 
discourse—that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not so happen. 

(4) After fifteen or twenty years (6. 45-50 a.p.) Christianity 
began to reach out into the great Roman world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others; and it became necessary to 
translate the Gospel story into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic—the language in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took place 50-80 Α.Ρ. is proved by 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
process rather than an act. The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Gospel story, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek- 
speaking Christians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and at different times who translated portions— 
the same as well as different portions—of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and fragmentary trans- 
lations were characterized by various degrees of literalness, 
differing vocabulary and syntax, loss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the sayings (by way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
to be made. Then these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
circulation, and acted and reacted upon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de- 
scribed can all of them be traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) It is now generally understood * that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel Memorabilia were gradually put into 
writing. We have in Eusebius (7 # iii. 39. 16) the important 
testimony of Papias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (συνετάξατο, 
al. συνεγρώψατο, cf. Lk 11 averezerb«s) a collection of the sayings 
(Aéyie) of Jesus, in the Hebrew (i.e. the Aramaic?) language. 
If Papias’ statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinct witness 
that there was a written record of Jesus’ teaching, which we 
may assign to c. 50 a.p. That it was in Aramaic(?) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian Christians, as a 


τ K. Abbott (Essays chiefly on the Original Teats of the OT 
and NT, 1891, ch. 5). The contrary, that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic, has been shown by Neubauer, Studia Biblica, i. 89- 
74 (1885); A. Meyer, Jesu Aluttersprache (1896); Zahn, Hinlett- 
ung i. d. NT, i. 1-51 (1897); Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 1-72 
(1898): see also art. LANGUAOE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, Vol. iii. 

* Although there still remain a few earnest advocates of an 
exclusively oral tradition. 
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means of collecting, circulating, and preserving the Memo- 
rabilia of Jesus. But whether Papias’ statement is correct or 
incorrect, it is practically certain that when the Gentiles received | 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were 
not accustomed to the oral transmission of extended material. 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- 
ized, and gradual, like the translation already described. But 
it is probable that soon after 50 a.D, there were many written 
portions of the Gospel Memorabilia in existence and use. These 


documents then grew in number and extent until after twenty | 


to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jesus’ ministry (cf. Lk 1)-4). 
There are also indications that the oral tradition continucd 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our Gospels were composed (and indeed afterwards also), and 
furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went into them. 


The history here sketehed of the transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the 
history of the transmission of the Sermon on the 
Mouut, which was one of the most valuable sections 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. ‘The whole process 
has left its marks upon our two accounts of the 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed in the main 
the difference of setting, content, arrangement, 
variety of literary expression, and divergence of 


| years afterwards had told of it. 


part, by different persons and in several localities : 
then these complete or fragmentary translations 
had eaeh its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experienced the vieissitudes of trans- 
nussion. When the First and Third Evangelists 
came to prepare their Gospels in e. 80-85 A.D. there 
were in circulation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Matthean Zogia. The two authors 
adopted different forms, according to the usage of 
the Jocality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Logian souree of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably other lines of transmission of the discourse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and for 
There must thus 
have grown up variant reports—one used in one 
church or ecirele of churches, and another in 
another. These further reports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 
well have come under the notiee of the two 


thought. But the fundamental agreement of the | Evangelists in eomposing their Gospels.* How 
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Diagram to Illustrate the 


two accounts, which shows them to be reports of | 
thesame historical discourse, has not been seriously 
obscured in transmission. 

When one attempts to trace more in detail the 
particular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
during the years 6. 29-85 A.D., one comes upon | 
many perplexing problems about whieh at present | 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. | 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthean Logia 
was used in a Greek form, indced in differing Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evaneelists.* 
If the same Greek form of the Logia was used by 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable scries of changes in eon- 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it would 
be difficult to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Matthean JLogia was 
variously translated into Greek,t in whole or in 


* See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i, 52, 53; Jiilicher, Minleitung 7. d. 
NT3, p. 219; Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 79, 80; Hawkins, Hore 
Synopticee (1899), pp. 88-92; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom Reiche | 
trottes 2 (1900), pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the 
Logia was used by both the First and Third Evangelists is 
maintained by O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), pp. 22-24. 

t See Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theologie, 1885, p. 1 ff. 
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much influence such outside sourees had upon their 
reports it would be difficult to determine—perhaps 
it was considerable. 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke (1155) has 
given us important information concerning lis 
material, purpose, and method; and the First 
Evangelist probably wrote under similar condi- 
tions. As they gathered their sourecs, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus—(qa) brief sayings still joined to specifie 
events of His ministry, and which they eould in 
part arrange in their right order; (6) the remains 

* The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthewan 
Logia itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, 111 111. 39. 16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Logia, since it does 
not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rathcr a combination of the Legia 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original books. However, because it 
substantially incorporated the Logia, it continued to bear the 
Apostle’s name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
the works on NT Introduction by B. Weiss, ΗΠ, Holtzmann, 
Jiilicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Commentaries on the 
Gospel of Matthew. 
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of certain of Jesus’ greatest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto ; these also could generally be assigned 
to their proper places in the history; (c) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso- 
ciated with the nuclei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author would desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
acceptable and useful to the cireles of Christians 
for whom their books were prepared. Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and His message to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the current Judaism. but 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
suggestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring his report of the discourse. 

4, RELATIVE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TWO AC- 
COUNTS.—Proceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6”°* are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with tle greater complete- 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of transmission show 
that neither the First nor the Third Gospel has 
perfectly reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In content, Matthew has much more than Luke 
of that material which is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5°% 617-1618; compare with this Lk 
620-23. 27-36, Tuke or his source omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared.* ‘This omission was perhaps justi- 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do; but however that may be, from a 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. ‘The further section of the Matthzean 
discourse (6194) may or may not have been ἃ part of 
the historical Sermon; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 


* So B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. ti. d. Mattevgm. Ὁ. 163; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, i. 58; Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p. 183; Wernle, 
Synopt. Frage, p. 62; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), pp. 
36-39 ; and most other scbolars. 


clusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in 12??-*!, where it has a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (12'-?), suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion is not 
chronologically located by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 5!"-*9, this 
passage, which inculeates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course aS more than an anti-Pharisaic manifesto. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete.* The final section of the Matthzean discourse 
(717) has been preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (651-49). varying less than the two preceding 
sections from the Matthean account. It will 
ses farther on, that in both the Matthzan and 
Lukan reports there are some brief extraneous 
passages which cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 5228-81. 92 7-15 76-11. 22.28" J): 
Ὁ tans al ὁ Dut. in this Kind οὗ variation thie 
two reports have both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 615-39 
that the First Gospel presents a mucli more com- 
plete account of the Sermon than that presented 
by the Third Gospel. + 


*It seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before bim the Sermon in the form in which it now appears in 
the First Gospel. This is also the opinion of Wernle (Synopt. 
Frage, p. 80), Bartlet (art. MATTHEW in vol. iii.), O. Holtzmann, 
(Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 21), and of Heinrici (Bergpredigt, i. 10). 
Heinrici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘are recon: 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the same written source.’ The Evangelists have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two accounts. Would Luke have deliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as in tbe Matthzan 
accounts, and have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven chapters of his own work? On the other hand, the First 
Evangelist might, so far as tbe Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke’s account before him. His own report was surely better 
tban Luke’s, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
tbe latter. Tbe general phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, and the pre- 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew’s Gospel to a somewbat earlier 
date than Luke’s. 

t It is a somewhat difficult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John. The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk 421. 24 943. 47. 50 
1011} 1125; in Jobn, 1316 (152%), And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, ἐ.6. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon. The opinion of Ewald, 
H. Holtzmann, Keim, and Wittichen, that Mark originally con- 
tained tbe Sermon, but that it has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Feine (Jahrb. f. Protest. Theologie, 
1885, p. 4), is rigbt in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Mattbew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, tbat Mark could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must bave been because he voluntarily limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic age to have escaped any careful compiler 
of the Gospel Memorabilia. This would be esp. true of Mark, 
who, if common opinion is correct, had an ultimate Petrine 
base for mucb of his material. Is it imaginable that Pcter did 
not give the Sermon a promincnt place in his teaching? Surely 
Mark must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from big Gospel? A plausible explanation, wbicb may be the 
true one, is this :— 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, about 65-70 a.D., the Matthwan 
Logia (in various Greek forms) was in general use; this Logia 
passed over tbe narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sayings ; it included the Sermon, although in what precise form 
it is very difficult to determine—probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical Gospels. Now Mark’s 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acts and 
events of Jesus’ public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
are in 218-22 323-30 41-32 6913 76-23 §34-38 91. 39-50 1024-31. 38-45 
1123-25 12, 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com- 
plete and permanent transmission that other side of the 
Gospel story which was neglected in the Logia. If so, it was 
linnecessary for him to repeat the Sermon and certain other 
discourse elements of that work, since be wrote to complete the 
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in wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 559). But 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 
pressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Scrmon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen- 
ticity in the Matthean account; of this a few 
illustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
variously worded (Mt 5° μακάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύ- 
ματι; Lk 67 μακάριοι of πτωχοί). It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew’s τῷ 
πνεύματι; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 674 
oval ὑμῖν τοῖς πλουσίοις (Woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rich). But in the 
Matthzean Beatitude the ambiguous term πτωχοί--- 
corresponding to the OT oy (Ps 69°, Is 61!) and 
prin (Ps 10916, Is 14°°), and standing in the LAX 
for those Hebrew words (see art. POOR in vol. iv.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import—is made 
expheit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase τῷ πνεύματι, to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Luke’s source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form); of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5*8=Lk 63-36 
there are many indications of the secondary char- 
acter of Luke’s material: Mt 58 does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 652: 38) is a disturbing im- 

ortation ; instead of τελῶναι Luke has ἁμαρτωλοί ; 

It 54 is given in a non-Jewish form—écecde viol 
Ὑψίστου instead of ὅπως γένησθε viol τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν 
τοῦ ἐν οὐρανοῖς ; Mt 5° does not appear, nor the 
term of ἐθνικοί of Mt 5; and the reminiscence of 
Dt 18" in Mt 5% ἔσεσθε... τέλειοι is replaced by 
a non-Jewish and much weaker γίνεσθε οἰκτίρμονες. 
That is to say, Luke’s account lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the O'T allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 77> may be seen in Lk 6%; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk 6% (4) In the Mt 7" and Lk 62 
forms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 


current record of Christ’s life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate and supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines prob- 
ably the Matthexan Logia with the Gospel of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small amount of Jesus’ sayings actually con- 
tained in Mark’s ΠΟΤΕ was in all probability present in the 
Logia, eg. Mk 41-20 834-38 91. 89-50 12; but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved. 

As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that book offers a probable reason for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a Gospel with different contents, 
and setting forth Gospel truth ina different way. That he passes 
over the Sermon is, therefore, not at all due to his ignorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over adi the Synoptic discourses (Mt 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 21-25, Lk 6, 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter as well. Nor did he, 
in passing by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel story as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular phase of Christ’s life and personality—what he 
probably considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de- 
signed to illumine, not to supersede, the others 


Matthaan wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said; the Matthaan phrase οὗτος γάρ ἐστιν 
ὁ νόμος καὶ of προφῆται is absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements. (5) The same principle explains 
the significant difference of wording in Mt 7” 
(ov πᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι Κύριε κύριε εἰσελεύσεται εἰς THY 
βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ποιῶν τὸ θέλημα τοῦ 
πατρός μου τοῦ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς) = Lk 6% (τί δέ με καλεῖτε 
Ἰζύριε κύριε, καὶ οὐ ποιεῖτε ἃ λέγω :). (6) It is obvious 
in ἃ comparison of the Matthean and Lukan 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesqueness of the story as given in the 
Iirst Gospel do not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6-8 = Lk 112-4), which is discussed 
below (under ii. 42), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthzean and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Matthzan form may be somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic ; but this has to do with form 
rather than with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted above) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 
phrases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
His ‘will’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term ὀφειλήματα of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term ἁμαρτίας. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature was eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, the Chris- 
tian missionaries thought it necessary to wniver- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the case of Luke’s account of the 
Sernion, possibly by himself,* but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, through which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
were too strongly Jewish to remain in that position 
found their way into Luke’s Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6'%4=Lk 12771, since the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, ¢.g. τὰ πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ is replaced 
by τοὺς κόρακας ; ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος is replaced 
by ὁ θεός, note the peculiar addition in Lk 1955; τὰ 
ἔθνη is replaced by πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τοῦ κόσμου (a clear 


* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 109f., says: ‘It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evangelist has done, all the negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister- 
ing love toward all. We can scarcely understand that the five 
great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old (Mt 521-48], and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt 61-15], could have been 
dropped in one form of even the oral tradition’; but the Third 
Evangelist has done this in order to ‘concentrate the teaching 
upon the simple affirmation of the law of love.’ 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for materia] wealth and power) ; 
again, the absence of ὁ οὐράνιος in Lk 12°; and the 
absence of τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 198, There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
eontents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
eolour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Matthzan 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Matthzan 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
acreed.* 

But this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute authen- 
ticity. Tlis account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
effects of the proeess of translation, and containing 
certain passages which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Jiven in some eases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about which there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt δ18. the 
peculiar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistic-Christian colour- 
ing of Jesus’ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
spirit. Every explanation of them as coming in just 
this sense from Jesus is beset with difficulties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 46). Again, 
in Mt 5” we find a most significant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which it is 
associated in Mt 19*!", where it 1s repeated. In 
both the Matthzean instances we have the exceptive 
phrase παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας (μὴ ἐπὶ πορνείᾳ), Which 
is not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
104, Lk 1638. A serious question is involved con- 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see under ii. 4 οἷ). 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not complete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

5. PRESENT TEXT OF THE DiscoursE.—The text 
of the Sermon as it finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the eenturies with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in exccllent condition. The 
number of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The Textus 
Neceptus of the 16th cent. (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6th cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation; but these 
have been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The most con- 
Spicuous changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 


* The constant preference shown by II. Holtzmann, Wendt, 
and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon as 
against that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
the records of Jesus’ teaching as much as possible of the char- 
acteristic Jewish element, or to give the place of honour to the 
briefer and more fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 


text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘improvements ’ 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below. 

li. JNTERPRETATION,—AI]\ study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. Both lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
can find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). But when the 
Sermon is used—as it can and should be used—to 
illumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that 1t may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world. 

1. PoPULAR, GNOMIC, AND FIGURATIVE STYLE. 
—Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Tlimself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjeeted to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by finely-graduated measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales. No greater mis- 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
scopie analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied to Jesus’ teachings. For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and eonsider. 
If at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johannine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive: to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It was to the Galilwans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna- 
gogues, upon the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re- 
ligious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the conventional notions 
and practices, and illustrating 115. teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.* Entirely free from 
scholasticism and intellectualism, He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientific 
definitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 


* One reading should be given to the Sermon in Mt 5-7 with 
no other intent than to note Jesus’ remarkably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Him—religious practices, 
ethical conceptions, commerce, industries, agriculture, animals, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, Civic institutions, social 
customs, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
misfortune. His observation and appreciation of everything 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which Ile placed 
upon things was the true norm of all subsequent judgment. 
No poet—not even Shakespeare—has seen so clearly, felt so 
truly, or pictured so perfectly the hearts and lives of men. 
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which it,is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethics; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modern schools. He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledge universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus’ method to use all kinds 
of figurative language. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and by no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi- 
ences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra- 
tions, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon His lips.* We have constantly to 
be on our guard against interpreting literally 
what He has spoken figuratively. The Sermon 
presents the true righteousness, the ideal human 
life, popularly and practically portrayed and en- 
joined. To treat this teaching as scientific ethics 
is to produce confusion. But to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethics is to find light and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the genomic type in poetic form— 
a style so effective in the Wisdom literature of the 
OT and Apocrypha. The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Babylonian cxile, 
put into this attractive literary dress their erystalli- 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduct and practical affairs. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews— 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the tens with consummate art.t Even the 
translation of these sayings into a radically dif- 
ferent language has not destroyed their literary 
finish, rhythm, and symmetry, e.g. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, lucidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ utterances mask the art with which they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
intuitively found ideal expression. Jesus’ supreme 
interest was assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taught. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this cnd the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching acceptably and 
effectively, as well as in His perfect insight into 
the truth itself. 

* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mt 518-14), Symbolically, He com- 
mands the plucking out of the right eye (529). Figuratively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam (73-°), of the pearls before 
swine (7%), of the narrow way (713-14), of the false prophets (715), 
of the tree and its fruits (716-20), He gives the parable of the 
Two House-builders (724-27), And most difficult of all to interpret 
correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which Ile 
says more than He means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
ofmen. Such are the four famous ‘non-resistance’ injunctions 
(539-42), and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(6°), prayer in the closet only (66), anxiety for the necessaries of 
life (625-34), answers to prayer (77f-), and the ‘Golden Rule’ (712), 

{See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede®, Ὁ. 
169 ff. (Eng. tr. p. 165f.]. 

{ See Heinrici, Berapredigt, i. 19-26; Kent, Wise Men of 
Ancient Lsrael2 (1899), pp. 176-201; Briggs, ‘The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah’ in ’xpository Times, 1897, viii. 393-8, 452-5, 
492-6, ix. 69-75. Dr. Briggs says: ‘Jesus put His wisdom in 
this poctic form for the reason that Wisdom hac been given in 
the artistic form of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in His time. If He was to use such Wisdom, He must use its 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses then with 
such extraordinary freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 


eee transcends all others in its artistic expression’ (viii. 
395 


Dut not only was Jesus the true successor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably fine literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the prophetic 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
more a prophet than asage.* He taughtnotsomuch 
as a philosopher of this life; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision of a higher life which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searching 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and righteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
—He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt 72!-?7). Active love, self- 
denial, and service He fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be members of the 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God’s will 
and demanding that ‘justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as an everflowing stream’ (Am 
54). Jesus was both wise man and prophet, but 
ereater than either and greater than both; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specifie interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. EFFECT OF THE TRANSLATION INTO GREEK.— 
In view of the fact that we have Jesus’ words only 
in a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaie 
form of the words of Jesus which have come down 
tous only in Greek. By this process, even though 
success in it can be only partial, an atmosphere 
for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitic world to 
which Jesus belonged and in which He worked, 
we can never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and useful 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged,t to restore by conjec- 
ture the original Aramaic of Jesus’ words. Some 
of the results already reached are of ee 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
yassages can be explained as the result of trans- 
εἰν a single Aramaic term being represented in 
the sevcral translations by two or more synonym- 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaic original behind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can be 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on thie 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words ; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic ideas; sometimes they 


*See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Gottes2 (1900), pp. 53-57, against Wellhausen, J/srael- 
itische u. Jtidische Geschichte? (1897), ch. 24, 

t See Resch, Logia Jesw (1898), who endeavours to recon- 
struct in Hebrew the Matthean Logta, which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic Gospels; sug: 
gestive for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-29. Further, Marshall, artt. in Haposttor 
(1891-2); Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. (1898); E. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, SK 
(1896). 
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have placed a current interpretation upon Jesus’ 
sayings; sometimes they have expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. These and other 
inevitable phenomena of translation appear in this 
discourse of the First and Third Gospels, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. THEME OF THE DISCOURSE AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT.—It is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it appears in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6”-* has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing it logically and effectively. If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original with Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extraneous material in the Gospel 
reports. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, still the unity of this 
discourse in Matthew and Luke remains, and is to 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and eontains excerpts from a great discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre- 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. ‘There are differing shades of opinion 
and various statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to be: Is the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 55:12-Ξ 
Lk 659-33) or in the verses about the fulfilment of 
the Law (Mt 517-24) ? 

If the theme lies in Mt 5!*-°9, as is maintained 
by some,” several conclusions must follow. (1) The 
Beatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
the beginning of the discourse, are extraneous 
matter brought in from some other connexion, or 
are merely introductory, containing no essential 
element of the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 511-30 has no parallel in 
Lk 67-4? ; yet Luke’s discourse has a theme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfect 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt 5*-*°is to make the 
discourse an apologetical one, in which Jesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the OT Law. What follows, however, in 551-38. is 
not at all in accordance with this conception, for 
Jesus’ teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct; in 
other words, He is here showing how little rather 
than how much He has in common with that legal 
system—He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
Or, the theme in Mt 511-320 may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the perverse Pharisaic 
interpretation of the OT Law. Bnt the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Himself against Pharisaic 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially correct setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galilean multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 
nosed towards Him, and many of them already 

is professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
ehosen twelve men to assist Him in His work, 
which was now assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a new religious movement. At this 
juncture a discourse of a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion called for a positive, 
comprehensive setting forth of what this new 

* H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Wendt. 
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religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt 511-290 makes it impossible to find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
sections 5°16 619-34 71-27 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaie interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
one look for that theme but in the first section, 
in the Beatitudes themselves? They present the 
ideal life in character and eonduct, the true 
righteousness over against current shallow and 
perverse conceptions of righteousness. This, then, 
is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the disconrse. (2) It is the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
both accounts of the Sermon.* (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law, Mt 5!-°°, with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logical de- 
velopment in 57-48 6118. as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus’ conception is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception ; and 
not with an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an effective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story was shorn of this local colouring 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used; compare Lk 051-96 with Mt 5°. (4) This 
theme is appropriate to the occasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galilean ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
general company of His followers, would under- 
take to set forth somewhat specifically and com- 
prehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God called ; what it meant in actual 
life to become a member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteousness which God required as con- 
trasted with the current seribal teaching. This 
would be a definite theme for a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct ; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly held among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct would manifest theniselves in one’s atti- 
tnde towards God, self, and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what we have in, the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no occasion so suitable for just such a dis- 
course as that of the appointment of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sernion. 

Certain scholars hold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the true righteousness, unifies 
the whole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
{finds a place in its developiment. On this view the 
Sennon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a eompilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement.+ It does not need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
way, if it were possible. But in the jndgment of 


* Luke’s form of the Peatitudes does not show this as clearly 
as Matthew’s, but the subsequent matcrial of Luke’s discourse 
leaves no doubt that the original import of them was the same 
as of those of the First Gospel. On other grounds also it 
appears that the Lukan interpretation of the Beatitudes (piaced 
upon them probably not by the Evangelist but by his source) is 
seriously misconceived. 

So Stier, Morison, Keil, Kubel, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, 
Broadus, Grawert. 
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the great majority of NT scholars* two facts are 
decisive against this-hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, e.g. Mt 575+ 26.81. 82 §7-15 "76-11. 22.23) Τς 
05 Ὁ 585. 2. 40.89. ΤΊ doesemoetemeet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to he expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt 512: 16 48 18-34, ΤΙ Κ 6276-81-42, But in these cases 
it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems very unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke’s Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places for 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. [But can it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew’s 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another? Would not Luke, who had ‘traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first’ 
(Lk 1%), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord’s 
Prayer is shown by Lk 11:4 to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific request from His disciples. The true place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt δ᾽} **) is established by 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 198: -Ξ- Mk 10*”, 
where it is germane to the occasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
course.t Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6%, belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 15%. 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6°9-49 which did not historically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot be sure just how much ex- 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 
question is more difficult in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dicate three grades of the material: that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 


Mt 58. 4.6. 1]. 12 — Ξ 620-23 Mt [5% =) 
? 55»: 7.8. 9. 10 527. 28 
[0.0] ? 529 30 
2 518-16 551. 32 
517-24 593-48 — []x G 27-30. 82-36 


* Calvin, Baur, Strauss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuindol, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Bruce, II. Holtzmann, 
Nosgen, Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, Ihbeken, Wernle, Julicher, 
Ifeinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

t The parallel passage in Luke is at 1618, but this verse and 
the preceding one are both unattached in this position, which 
indicates that they are dislocated; 1617 belongs to the original 
Sermon, but this determines nothing for 1618, which stands in 
no logical relation to it. 


Mt 61-8 Nt 727) eee Gs 
[671-16] ? 718-15 
616-18 ? 716-20 — ? 6%- 44 
? 619-51 (G3) 
71-5 = Lk G°7- 38b. 41. 42 721 — 648 
[68- 39. 40] les 25] 
[7] 1724-27 —_ 647-49 


In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, attention 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups: those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 


Morison thinks Mt 5-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to ‘the 
constantly increasing multitude of such as took Him to he the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom’ (Comm. on Matthew, new 
ed. 1884, p. 57).—Broadus maintains that the discourse was given 
exactly as in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus ‘sets forth 
the characteristics of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
[of heaven] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
upon them various duties. In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proposed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He came to inculcate not merely 
an external, but a deeply spiritual morality’ (Comm. on Matthew, 
1886, pp. 83, 84).—Steinmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew ‘came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words .. . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity’ (Die Rede des 
Herrn auf dem Berge, 1885, pp. 10, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents: the longing for righteousness, ch. 5; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. 6 ; the attainment of righteous- 
ness, ch. 7.*—Hugo Weiss also defends the integrity.of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers it as ‘a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . .. [It contains] ἃ 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice’ (Die Bergpre- 
digt Christi, 1892, pp. 2, 3).—Nosgen theoretically admits the 

ossibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
ae he does not as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand (Das 
Evangelium nach Matthdus2, 1897, p. 54).—Plummer holds that 
Luke’s Sermon is a different one from Matthew’s, though Luke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt 517-618 ag 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, ‘the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness;+ in Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love’ (Comm. on Luke, 1896, p. 183).— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
(Die Bergpredigt nach Matthdus, 1900. The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line: the Beatitudes as given by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt 518-16 was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 5-8). The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 610=511-16, §9=517-26, 58= 
527-87, 57 = 538-48, 6661-84, 55= 71.2, 54=73-5(6), 53=77-11 (p. 66). 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Him as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
“indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from His former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them’ 
(p. 18). It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily increasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Steinmeyer’s analysis is entirely formal—it does not char- 
acterize the material. The whole treatment is shallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing. , : ι 

+ From Plummer’s view οὗ Luke’s discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew’s discourse to he practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 517-48 61-6.16-18 71-5, less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to he inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the breadth, point, and positiveness 
which the circumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required. 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out a 
pe manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 33). 

e makes five divisions of the Sermon: 517-37 533-48 61-13 619-02 
71-11; the introduction is 511-16, and the conclusion 712-27, while 
the Beatitudes 53-10 form a résumé of the whole teaching. * 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity of cxtraneous 
gayings, is held by the great majority of scholars, who can he 
represented here by quotations from but a few. Some members 
of this class have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Godet (Collec- 
tion of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew, 1899, p. 
135) says that ‘the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements; but this does not deny that there was 
really a great discourse of Jesus.’ The passages which he 
thinks belonged originally to other connexions are Mt 57-12. 2. 
28. 29-32 617-16. 19-34 7(6). 7-24. 21-23 (pp, 182-134). The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth hy the proclamation of the only righteousness conform- 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right- 
eousness inculcated by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from heing contrary to 
the law, is the very fultilment of it, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsified hy those who call themselves its inter- 
preters’ (p. 188). - Β. Weiss (Aleyer-Komm. ti. ἃ. Mattevgm. 
1898) holds that a primitive Logian account of the Sermon was 
essentially sbortened by Luke but largely expanded by Matthew. 
‘ If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, hy reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 5112 and epilogue 718-27, its highly important theme 
617-20, with the exposition in twice three antitheses against the 
scribal interpretation of the law 5214. 27f. 31f. 33-37. 38-42 43-48 : 4150 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
61-4. δ. 16-18 71f. 35.12, with their genuine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time’ (p. 163). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthzan account is 519-16. 23-26. 29. 30 67-15. 19-34 76-11, In 
the discourse ‘ clearly the opposition to the prevailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical motive’ (p. 164).—Tholuck 
(Die Bergrede Christi5, 1872 (Eng. tr. from ed.4, 1860]) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, as perhaps Mt 
25. 26. 29. 30 §7-15 71-11 (p, 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages ; he defends the Matthzan position of the 
Lord’s Prayer 67-15 and of the important section 619-34, Jcsus’ 
purpose in the Sermon was ‘to exhibit Himself as the fulfiller 
of the law, and to enunciate the Magna Charta of His new 
kingdom.t .. . To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fulfilment of the old; in this the condemna- 
tion of the superficial religion of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
course implied’ (pp. 14, 15). The Sermon must have contained 
throughout a strictly progressive train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt 619-711 by the fault of the Evangelist.—Bruce 
(Expositor’s Greek Testament, vol. i. 1897) presents a novel 
theory: the material in Mt 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. It is 
supposed that the Beatitudes were given on one day, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning agaiust covetous- 
ness on ἃ third day, and soforth. ‘As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and sympathize wonderfully, so as to 
present the appearance of a unity’ (pp. 94, 95).—Achelis (Die 
Bergpredigt, 1875) holds that ‘the speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
regarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections froin other dis- 
courses into a new unity’ (p. 4901) The portion Mt 5°-618 is the 
actual nucleus of the Sermon, and 718-27 was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion 619-712 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connexions (p. 400). In this great 
discourse Jesus ‘set before His disciples the norm and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (p. 
321).—Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, vol. i. 1886) regards the speech 
as in part a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 519-16. 
26. 27. 290. 30 G7-15. 19-34 76-11. 19. 20. 22. 25... ΟΠ 6 (Jahrb. f. Protest. 


* Grawert’s theory is composed of two parts which are not 
interdependent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is fereed to make 
‘Blessed are they that mourn’ (54) the epitome of the saying 
about the mote and the beam (79:9), Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
But no such absolute connexion between the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shall guarantee that 
every verse of Mt 5-7 wasa part of the original Sermon. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke’s 
parallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew’s 
discourse through chs. 10-14. 16 of the Third Gospel. (2) The 
conception which Grawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pose of the Sermon might as readily he held in conjunction 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. The main objection to it is that it presses 
to an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
His followers at this stage of the ministry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Christian and the Jewish 
adhcrents than was then at all probable. 

+ A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Meyer, Késtlin, 
and Hilgenfeld. 


Theologie, 1885, pp. 1-85) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and regards the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mt 511-16. 18f. 23-26. 29-32 67-15. 19-34 
76-11. 188. 19f. 221. (p. 84). The theme of the Sermon is the true 
righteousness as against the current Pharisaic conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 35).—Bacon (Sermon onthe Mount, 
1902) argues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, and defends 
the account of the First Gospel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
55. 7-10. 13-16. 18. 23-26. 2Uf. G7-15. 19-34 76-11. 13-17.19-23. He calls the 
Sermon ‘the discourse on the Higher Righteousness’ (p. x), and 
thinks it ‘worthy to be called the new Torah of the Kingdom 
of God’ (p. 35). 

H. Holtzmann (Hand-Comm. u. d. Synoptiker 2, 1892) thinks 
the speech is a work of compilation in toto by the Evangelist, 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p. 99). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to be found in Mt 517-20 (p. 103). —-Weizsiacker (A post. Zeitalter®, 
1891) also regards the Sermon asa collection by the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive Church 
(p. 378 f.). — Heinrici (Die Bergpredigt, vol. 1. 1900) similarly 
views Matthew’s discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10, 39). As to the theme of the Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true discipleship 
to Jesus’ (p. 13).—Ibbeken (Die Bergpredigt Jesw2, 1890) 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Israel's history 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as niay be seen in the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative (chs. 1. 2), the Baptism 
(ch. 3), and the Temptation (ch. 4). Then when the author 
comes to the Sermon (chs. 5-7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly described (429) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, drawing significantly the parallelism between 
the giving of the Law on Sinai and the second giving of the Law 
by Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes’ (cf. Mt 51 7283 with Ex 
193 249.138), The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ihbeken thinks, with the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthzean account : 5-48 concern- 
ing ethical perfection (the Beatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments), 61-18 concerning piety, 61434 concerning the 
highest good, 71-12 concerning the judging of meinbers of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; then follows an epilogue 718-27 containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithful obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1-11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism between the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist : ‘however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthean Aramaic Logia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
gave the discourse in this form and on this occasion. . .. It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arranged in this way’ (pp. 5, 6).* 


But granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is in some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all Jesus’ religious- 
ethical teaching, and by the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the framework of 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-making discourse, 
we can still feel confident that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas—a sufficient number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus. If an 


* Logically, however, [bbeken is driven to a belief in the 
entire compilation of the Matthzan discourse, and he seems to 
acknowledge this on p. 5. It is impossible to agree with him 
that it makes no difference for the interpretation of the Sermon 
whether the parallelisin is from Jesus or from the Evangelist. 
But his observation is a true one, often noted (see H. Holtz- 
mann, op. cit. p. 99; Godet, op. cit. p. 181), that the First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hebrew history and the events of Jesus’ life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a large school of primi- 
tive Jewish Christians. It is quite likely that he and they 
found deep significance in comparing the law-giving hy Moses 
with that by Christ. There is clearly an important truth in the 
parallelism ; Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 
had created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 
8f., 26, 36). But the artificial and dramatic devices for edt 
cating the parallelism, which Ibbeken supposes, are hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful whether the 
Evangelist intended them to be implied in his narrative. The 
circumstances and description of the giving of the Sermon are 
fairly simple and have verisimilitude. 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelists. ἢ 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


Theme: The Ideal Life:¢ Its Characteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attaining it. 

«f, The Ideal Life described, Mt 51-16, Lk 620-26, 
(a) its characteristics, Mt 51:12, Lk 620-26, 
(6) its mission, Mt 518-16, 

B. Its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal, Mt 517-20, 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 571-712, Lk 627-42, 
(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 521-48, Lk 627-80. 32-36, 
(6) in real religious worship, Mt 61-18, 
(6) in trust and self-devotion, Mt 619-34, 
(2) in treatinent of others, Mt 71-12, Lk 681. 97-42, 

D. The Duty of living the Ideal Life, Mt 712-27, Lk 643-49, 


4, THE CHIEF PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION. 
—It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
eenturies. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
ean we hope to escape similar contemporary influ- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre- 
decessors for getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching: (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical investigation of the four 
Gospels during the 19th cent. has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words; 
(2) the present high development of the science 
of ethics—both individual and social ethies—has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Hin. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk 67°", 

@. The Beatitudes.—Mt 5°"==Lk 67°28 24-29, Tn 
a discourse whose one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most significant way ; not in a re- 
enactment of the ‘Ten Commandments of Moses— 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old: but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 620-49 js included in 
this outline, since the passages regarded by the present writer 
as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given. That Mt 5°. 26. 31.32 67-15 76-11. 32. 29. Tk 624-26. 38a. 39. 
40. 45 can be best explained as belonging originally to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt 513-16. 29. 30 619-34 712-20) Lk 
631. 43. 44 are here left uncertain. 

t Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference liere because ‘righteousness’ (δικαιοσύνη) is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outside of 
the vocabulary of religion. In Jesus’ day also it was a technical 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew’s account 
of the Sermon (56.10.20 6]. 33), it is wholly absent from Luke’s 
account. Nor does it appear in Luke’s Gospel except at 175, 
nor in John except at 163-10; and in Mark not at all. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Geutile 
Christians by the non-technical terms ‘love’ (éyeqrz) and 


‘mercy’ (ἔλεος), St. Paul’s constant use of the term (δικαιοσύνη) 
continued its theological designation. 
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the mourners, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’ 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus’ lips, for 1t appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
Tle made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
persuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’s 
blessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts. When in the 5th eent. 
B.C. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for eenturies 
sadly obseured by this supremacy of legalisin. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children. 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, He does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law forced upon him 
from without, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and aspiration, of which external per- 
formance is in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a universal criterion. Not only did He 
describe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 


* See particularly Ps 411 654 845-7 8915 1191. 2 1281.2, Pr 832. 34 
Is 3018 3220 562, Dn 1212; also 1 Καὶ 2625, 1 K 815, Ps 286 6819 7918. 19 
11826, Jer 177. The idea ‘ Blessed’ is expressed in the Hebrew 
OT (see also Sir 141. 2. 20 258. 9 261 2819 4811 5028) by two different 
words, ἼΩΝ and 3393, The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root Wx meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.’ ἼΩΝ is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it appears nineteen times (elsewhere seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX by μακάριος, Which in classical 
meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Ileinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i. 27). 3392, Qal pass. ptcp. of 772 meaning ‘to bless’ 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
tines) elsewhere. It is always rendered in the LXX by εὐλογητός 
Or εὐλογημένος, never by μωκάώριος, In the Psalms without ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The NT uses both μακάριος and εὐλογητός (-μένος), and 
after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for μακάριος is used of 
men and εὐλογητός (-~évos) of God as recipient. ἼΩΝ denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. 49372 when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without. It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used ἼΩΝ rather than 3373, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by μακάριος. The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses this 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ‘ Blessings and Cursings’ of Dt 
27. 28 the terms are 7372 and WN, rendered in the LXX by 
εὐλογημένος and ἐπικωτάρατος. The Greek word for ‘Woe’ in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is οὐαί. te: 

t ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him,’ Ps 10318, See also Dt 8° 326, Is 12 6316, 
Mal 16 210, i. : 

t Cf. especially Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 139-160 (Eng. tr. i. 
184-209); G. B. Stevens, Bibl. Theol. of the NT, pp. 65-75. 

§ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 15, 16: ‘The character 
which we here find described [in the Beatitudes] is beyond all 
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and example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow-men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the superficial tests 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a 
eriterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present exist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per- 
verse, and perhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf. Lk 18-4, the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican). The Gospel of Christ was, in the Ist 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and_ clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 5°" The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 


Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 5312 
originally stood at the beginning of the Sermon cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lk 620-23 presents but four Beatitudes, suggests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historically to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the composite material 
which came later to be associated with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon.f Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is by no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
area compilation. Yet there are good reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an original unit: (1) the absence 
of four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke’s 
material had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic import which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk 670-23 gives evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 579 will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission. (2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthean Beatitudes; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 
them. (3) Their truth is quite too searching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creation. They inust have 
come from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 
Beatitudes are necessary to the connexion in which they stand 
in Mt 53-12, since without them the ideal of life which the 
Beatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. {f, as has been argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all that the following discourse contains, 


question nothing else than our Lord’s own character put into 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which He gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and individual application: (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed commandments, but is the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
all circumstances; (2) because it is not only a description in 
words, but a description set side by side with a living example.’ 

* Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, p. 47 [Eng. 
tr. p. 74], says: ‘Should we be threatened with doubts as to 
what He [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
again in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
contain His ethics and Ilis religion, united at the root, and 
freed from all external and particularistic elements.’ 

t So Resch, Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Adeney (apositor, 5th 
ser. vol. ii.), O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 186f.), and 
Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, p.129). J. Weiss (Predigt Jesu 2, 
pp. 127, 187) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 579, Kldpper, 
Aettschr. Ff. wiss. Theol. 1894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were originally scattered through the Sermon, but were col- 
lected and placed at the beginning by the First Evangelist ; 
an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthean accouut were absent from the original 
group. 

᾿ Rat the number of Beatitudes in Mt 5312 there is difference 
ofopinion. Itiscustomary to count them as either seven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* Of the first seven, in vv >”. there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of vy.10-12, whether they should be counted into the group atall ; 
or if counted, whether they contain more than one additional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word ‘ Blessed’ (μαχάριος) is 
not generally regarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.%1); instead, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter—since vv.10-12 all treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Beatitude.t Then is the teaching concerning persecution for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes is not to be required. 

The order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 59:12 stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogical. 
They do not seem to present an ascending, climactic order. ἢ 
Nos. land 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness, 
Nos. 2 and 8 pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under affliction and persecution, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the internal righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos, 1 and 4 should pre- 
cede Nos. 5, 6, 73 but logically the place of Nos. 2 and 3 seems 
to be after No.4. This transposition is made in Luke’s account, 
where the two Beatitudes of desire (624: 214) precede the other 
two (G21b. 22.23), If this order of the Beatitudes has the 
semblance of originality, it may be that Matthew’s Beatitudes 
were rearranged In transmission. It scarcely seems necessary, 


* The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Hilgenfeld, Késtlin, Lange, Meyer, Nésgen, Steinmeyer, B. 
Weiss. The arguinents for this view are that Mt 510-12 does not 
really co-ordinate with vv.!1 to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the seven Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead of 
eight. Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, p. 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt 59 asa marginal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 37, The Beatitudes are counted as eight by Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they correspond closely to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Kubel, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsacker, and many others. 
Delitzsch (Neue Untersuchungen, Ὁ. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command- 
ments; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Since v.10 and vv... 12 have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is not 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while v.19 is given in the 
third personal form, like the other Beatitudes in Matthew, 
vv.11.12 are given in the second personal form, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as original, saying that at v.11 Jesus turns to speak 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, v.19 
would be the extraneous passage or vv.1l.12 (so Feine, Hilgen- 
feld, Weizsacker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unity of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
duplicate material in thesc verses. 

{ Most commentators endeavour to show a special meaning 
and significance in the Matthean arrangement of the several 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, Bergrede®5, Ὁ. 56f. Qing. tr. p. 64.) : ‘These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive: they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 
how the world will treat the members of the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as of such a nature that each stage ex- 
cludes the rest; or that, in advancing to another, the former 
are left behind.’ Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 73-75, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaining to the possession of it; he further 
subclassifies thein also. H. Weiss, Bergpredigt, pp. 9, 23, re- 
gards the first four as passive, the second four as active. Feine, 
Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Ibbeken, Bergpredigt 2, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as they stand has been unsuccessful. Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i. 28, thinks that if they had been arranged logically, 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 3, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 


' idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indicate 


the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth is a 
purely fanciful one. 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted upon a particular suc- 
cession of them.* x 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Luke presents the inore authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds: (1) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direct 
address ; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 317 
=Lk 322), An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving the remainder of the discourse (from 511 onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themselves were originally of this form.t On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from the materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. /The change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew’s form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of τῷ πνεύματι, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance being shorter, as in 
Luke.{ The fourth Beatitude (Luke’s second) presents a some- 
what similar case ; when Matthew says, ‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ it is possible or even 
probable that Jesus’ words were shorter (as suggested by the 
Lukan form) by the implication rather than the expression of 
the idea contained in τὴν δικαιοσύνην, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the διψῶντες. These words, too, may have been added 
to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was conimon in the OT, Jesus may have 
used the of πεινῶντες alone with that meaning, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 
Beatitude (Luke’s third) the σενθοῦντες of Matthew and the 
πλωίοντες Of Luke are probably two varying Greek words em- 
ployed to translate one Aramaic word ; the former is the better 
in this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of νῦν in Lk 641 is an obvious importation. 
In regard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke’s fourth), concerning 
patient endurance and spiritual growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel to the first of the two dupli- 
cate forms in which Mt 519 gives it; instead, Lk 622-23=Mt 
511.12, A comparison of these passages shows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording ; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 
(consider especially 622b. 23b), 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati- 
tudes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difficulty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no longer represent Jesus’ 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes find no parallel in the Matthzan account, 
nor elsewhere in any of the Gospels. Jesus used the Woe type 
of expression (cf. Mt 112} 187 2313-36, Lk 1011-15 1137-52) against 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lk 62426 are found only in 
this passage. If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon them a materialistic sense. ‘ Blessed are ye poor!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you that are rich!’; therefore only 
economic poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that hunger now!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you, ye that are full now!’; therefore 
the ‘hungry’ are those in physical need of food, for the 


* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, Syr cur anda 
few other early text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Achelis approves it, 
and H. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of ‘poor’ and ‘meek’ (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew 0°39 by both πτωχοί Ps 6993 and πραεῖς 
Ps 3711); or it may have been merely fortuitous. 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 56; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 126. 

tSo Klopper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894; Kabisch, SK, 
1896; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu*, Ὁ. 182f.; Schmiedel, Hneycl. 
Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1855; Heinrici, Berqpredigt, i. 29, who says: 
‘ An effort to exclude all misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, τῷ πνεύματι (V.%), τὴν δικαιοσύνην (ν.8), τῇ 
καρδίᾳ (v.8), and ἕνεκεν δικαιοσύνης (v.10). These additions mar the 
parallelism. They cannot be explained except as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating Jesus’ words into 
Greek.’ Similarly Bacon, op. cié. p. 1271. The preservation of 
the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first import- 
ance, and to Greek-speaking Christians they would not have 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms ‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ to have a 
meaning primarily spiritual. The addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity. 


spiritually ‘full’ are not doomed to eternal spiritual privation. 
Also the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terms, 
shallow and external in their conceptions, The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke’s 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk 1818-30; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 1216-21.33 ; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk 1619-31, οἵ, 153),* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views; rather they had already impressed 
themselves upon the material which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. Tbey represent a strong sentiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and an exaggeration of Jesus’ teaching about riches, (3) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master. On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things ; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the material world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and import of these Woes into accord with Jesus’ spirit, con- 
ceptions, and method, (4) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus by His words and His works; 
many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
violent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for His final judgments against 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here He is in the midst 
of His Galilean ministry, the people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of His opponents has not yet reached its final stage. In 
view of these four considerations, the full authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk 62426 must be counted an open historical 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if they cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex- 
plained as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods. The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the ‘ Blessings 
and Cursings’ of the Old Covenant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be charged to Luke hiinself, but 
to the line of tradition from which he drew his material. ἢ 


The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
affirms of men who attain to the character and per- 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological: the endless future of such men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com- 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 


* For this view see Campbell, Critical Studies in St. Luke’s 
Gospel (1891), ch. 2; Rogge, Der irdische Besitz itm NT (1897), 

Ῥ. 9-68; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901), 
pp. 190-201; Schmiedel in Eneyel. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1841; Cone, 
Rich and Poor in the NT (1902), pp. 118-142; and J. Weiss, 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2 (1900), p. 182 f., who says: 
‘There can no longer be any doubt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sbarp contrast between the different external 
social conditions; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.’ . 

+ Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus, ch. 6; Peabody, op. cit. 
ch. 4; Rogge, op. cit. pp. 1-68. 

{ The authenticity of the Woes in Lk 674-26 is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 168f.; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 
p- 126; O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 187; and by Plummer, 
Comm. on Luke, Ὁ. 181f., who says: ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.’ On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ. 54 (Eng. tr. p. 02): ‘ Unquestionably, 
these Woes must be regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the narrative.’ H. Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 
p. 102: ‘The Woes of Luke were constructed for the purpose of 
strengthening and explaining [the Beatitudes] according to the 
model of Dt 2715-26, Is 58-23, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 531, Mic 211,) Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885, p. 15f.), Wernle (Synoptische Frage, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. F. H. Woods, Hapos. Times, 1893, p. 256, says: 
The first Christians ‘aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, ¢.g., an early 
preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
may be called a negative as well as a positive form ; especially 
when by so doing he would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ’s language might arise in course of time quite uncon- 
sciously, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching must have been repeated to catechumens,’ 
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Psalms, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term μακάριος appears in this con- 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self wholly to God, with the purpose of living 
according to His will; it connotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God’s approval 
and blessing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt 5°}? 1s not essentially different 
from that which the OT at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted; both the conceptions and thie 
phrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
In the Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, fulfilling it, 2.e. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings are the phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by Ilim from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teaching, receiving from Hin a larger, higher im- 
port. Thus the plirases the ‘ poor,’ the ‘mourners,’ 
the ‘meek,’ the ‘hungering and thirsting,’ the 
‘merciful,’ the ‘ pure in heart,’ the ‘ peacemakers,’ 
the ‘ persecuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tudes, the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ the ‘comfort of 
the afflicted,’ the ‘entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘satisfaction of longing for righteous- 
ness and truth,’ the ‘seeing God,’ and the ‘ becom- 
ing sons of God.’t Jesus’ use of OT and current 
religious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a eee e cei device to gain the attention and con- 
fidence of His hearers; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not mutually exclusive. An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

(1) ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’+ The phrase ‘the poor’ (πτωχοί 
=njy and 5°313x) was a current one among the Jews, 


* See the discussion of the term in the footnote * on p. 145, 

+t Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ. 59 (Eng. tr. p. 66): ‘There can be no 
doubt—and this should be carefully noted—that all the idcas 
which meet us here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, the righteousness of that Kingdom, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart, seeing God, etc., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.’ The passages of the OT in which these ideas are 
found will he indicated below. 

1 Mt_53 μακάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἔστιν ἡ βασι- 
λεία τῶν οὐρανῶν Ὁ Lk 620 μακάριοι οἱ ττωχοί, ὅτι ὑμετέρα ἐσπὶν ἡ 
βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ. The Gospel of Matthew usually, though not 


always, employs the phrase ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, While all the | 
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arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. PooR in vol. iv.). It 
designated that class, generally in humble circum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon God and seeking His spiritual bless- 


ings, instead of living in a worldly way, to accumu- 
late property and to attain social distinction and 
political power ; they were in the world, but not of 
it; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 
God could approve and bless.* It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, that He here used the phrase 
‘the poor’ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that case the words 
‘in spirit,’ which in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a material 
misinterpretation.t The τῷ πνεύματι would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
ineaning of Jesus; as it stands, it limits of πτωχοί 
(not μακάριοι) as a phrase of closer definition, like 
‘the pure in heart’ of Mt 5° and the ‘lowly in 
heart’ of Mt 11%; ef. also Mk 812, 1Co 783. It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, but that the man who has a decp 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There- 
fore the phrase ‘the poor in spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition,a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic status.§ 


other Gospels and the other books of the NT use ἡ βασιλείος τοῦ 
θεοῦ. Did Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents ? 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things? Or was only 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, the other being of a different 
origin? If so, which was Jesus’ phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. Tlie majority of scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phrases are identical in meaning, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that Lis 
more frequent term was ‘the Kingdom of God.’ (See esp. 
O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp. 124-126). The other phrase, 
‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ is to be explained as arising out of 
the fallacious reverence for the name of God which char. 
acterized the Jewish people and led them to use circum- 
locutions instead of speaking the name itself. Jesus, however, 
did not share this superstitious regard for the name of God ; on 
the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ which probably 
was in general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be more 
acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other hand, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God’ occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and among whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

* So Pg 912.18 102. 9.12 195 4017 6929 792. 4.12.13 992-4 20] 19922 
1137, Is 611 (cf. Lk 418) 662. See Achelis, Bergpredigt, Ὁ. 7f.3 
Kabisch, SK, 1896; Klopper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894; 
Wellhausen, Jsraelitische u. Jtidische Geschichte3, 1897, ch. 153 
Rahlfs, *3y und Δ) in den Psalmen, 1892; J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2, 1900, pp. 183-185; Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. iv., who argues for Rahlfs’ distinction between ‘3 (poor, 
needy) and 139 (humble towards God). 

t It is obvious that when Jesus’ words came into the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the history, litera- 
ture, ideas, and religious terminology of the Jews, there would 
be great danger of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term ‘poor’ was used by the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necessary to add the words ‘in spirit,’ in order that Jesus’ 
meaning might not be misunderstood. Modcrn English usage 
of the term ‘poor’ is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we also need the words ‘in spirit’ to guard against 
misinterpretation. 

tSo H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Kabisch, Klopper, Tholuck, B. 
Weiss. The πνεύῤεατι does not refer to the Holy Spirit, as main- 
tained by Achelis (Bergpredigt, Ὁ. 5); so that the phrase ‘the 
poor in spirit’ does not mean ‘the poor through the Holy 
Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor by the Holy Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit.’ Rather, the πνεύματι refers 
to the spiritual nature of the man hiinself. 

ὃ So the best of the ancient commentators, Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact, and nearly all modern scholars. 
Tholuck, Bergrede>, p. 63 f. (Eng. tr. p. 70f.): ‘a consciousness 
of poverty in the blessings of salvation... . The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements ; 
while external conditions, the possession or lack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 
Voes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery;* but that is a perversion of 


physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
ofspirit,. . . those poor are pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their spiritual poverty.’ Kabisch, SK, 1896, says that the ra 
πνεύματι is added ‘in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religious sense.’ Klopper, Zeitschr. 7. wiss. Theol. 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who in opposition to the wise And understanding 
(Mt 1125) are characterized as ‘babes’ or ‘little children’ (Mt 
183); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2, 1900, pp. 130-1382: ‘They are called 
**poor”. . . not because they have no money, but because, as the 
{WF OY, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing. They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, but are 
shunned by them like the lepers... . They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart before 
their God in their inner chamber? They live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition; because it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . They do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God’s sight, τὸ σραῦ 
καὶ ἡσύχιον πνεῦμα (1 P34). They do not see that God, in his 
mysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such v4ri0: as they 
(cf. Lk 1021, Mt 181-4).’—It is true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the early and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed ; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, Bergpredigt, p. 10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude towards material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong: Jesus neither taught nor prac- 
tised it; He did not regard material poverty and physical 
misery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, except in specific cases where it formed an insuper- 
able obstacle to spiritual well-being ; what He did require was 
ie supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 
ings. 

*So O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 1867, Similarly 
Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p. 179: ‘In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues); and this doctrine is emphasized by the 
corresponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and ful- 
ness of bread (as being sources of temptation).’ Here the 
materialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regarding them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions; this is to 
ignore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 

ehre Jesu, ii. 167 f., thinks that the economic poor are meant: 
‘Because this salvation of eternal life offersan incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
persecuted, because of their future participation in the heavenly 
hlessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their longing for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still less in the following Woes against the rich, the satis- 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as 1n itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the \Breatest emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness is not really such. Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who from the world’s point of view are 
counted miserable are the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.’ Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus’ teaching at this point must 
be understood as presented by them—and they give a very 
different set of ideas. Kabisch, SK, 1896, interprets: ‘ Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth: 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. .. . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke; but not as there that accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
poverty will be blessed. .. . I regard the Lukan form fof the 
first Beatitude] as the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 


Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 
a man’s relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
could the reverse have happened? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesus’ teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
τι 582 ae 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenance, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such men, 
and of such alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
indifference. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sufficient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
dom are not external but internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a reward or a recompense 
for their poverty, but because they set their hearts 
on things which are above; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of right- 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
performing the service described in the first clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 


-so much a number of different things, as they con- 


vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator and provider will come 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints.t ‘The Kingdom of God’ was a phrase 
which had long been used _ to express all conceiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present: ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them.t 

(2) ‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.’§ Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is 617? (‘ to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words concerning the 
Kingdom, in a similar way.’ 

* Yet O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 186f., holds that 
just this change was made. ἱ 

ἡ So Kabisch, SK, 1896 ; Ibbeken, Bergpredigt?, p.19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede 5, p. 57 (Eng. tr. p. 64), says: ‘If we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or possessed, but 
each of them really comprises all spiritual blessings. ; 

t Upon the meaning and use of the term ‘Kingdom of God 
in Jesus’ teaching, see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 293-328. . 

ἃ Mt 54 μακάριοι οἱ πενθοῦντες, ὅτι αὐτοὶ παρακληθήσονται , Lk 651» 
μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νῦν, ὅτι γελάσετε. The Lukan formis second. 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Compare 
with it Ja 49. 
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comfort all that mourn,’ o°>2x) and Ps 12656 The 
term ‘mourning’ (πενθοῦντες) is so general a one 
that it is difficult to determine precisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co 14 7"), 
while others think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from afflictions, adversities, and persecutions.” 
There seems no sufficient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
—which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. pad men have always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God’s faithful 
ones, Is 612; cf. Lk 2% 418, Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would be realized. The Apoca- 
a has repeated with thrilling joy the promise : 
‘And he shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: 
the first things are passed away’ (Rev 214). 

Although the promise of comfort is in the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, its bestow- 
ment is not to be regarded as exclusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when Jesus spoke these words, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease,—that stage belongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdom,—but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
Himself, are perfected through suffering (He 5° 
12°11), Rest and peace came to the world in and 
through Christ (Mt 112: 29, Jn 141: 27 16°), 

(3) ‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
theearth.’+ The idea is that of Ps 374 ‘the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ + and the LXX renders ΩΝ 
by πραεῖς. Meekness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
related to that of the ‘poor,’ which Jesus had 
already taken up in the first Beatitude. This same 
Hebrew word is rendered in the English VSS now 
by the one word, now by the other; also o's'2x, com- 
monly translated ‘poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek’ (cf. Is 611 in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 4.8), In Is 66? the term *3y is associated with 
mvna3 and ‘1a3-dy mn, where the three ideas seem 
closely akin: ‘To this man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.’ Cf. also Ps 25°8, Pr 16% The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man’s attitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
He will bring to nought, Ps 754? 942-4, It is 
ΤΣ ΒΙΟΤΗΥ His attitude towards God which Jesus 
1as in mind when He says, ‘Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 


* For the former view, Clem, Alex., Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achelis ; for the latter view, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Ibbeken. B. Weiss holds that it is impossible to 
tell whether the one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 73 (Eng. tr. p. 79), says: ‘The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing from 
a felt poverty of spirit. . . . This penitential grief is not, how- 
ever, to be regarded as confined to the period of conversion, 
but ought to be viewed as a continuous condition of the soul.’ 

ἡ Mt 55 μαχάριοι of πραεῖς, ὅτι αὐτοὶ xAypovoegqcouciy τὴν γῆν. 
Luke has no parallel. 

t Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, but ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
a marginal addition from Ps 3711, which has crept in after v.3 in 
some manuscripts, after v.4 in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 
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heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls’ (Mt 
11”). And the ‘meek’ who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk 185-14, 
They become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system. They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance ; 
instead, by complete self-committal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greatest influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10! (cf. also Eph 4’, Ja 517,1 P 3%); and it is the 
meaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek usage of πραεῖς than to the Hebrew 
conception of *3y. ‘The Greeks had scarcely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
so true and striking an element in the religion of 
Israel. ᾿ 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘shall in- 
herit the earth,’ He adopted the popular phrase of 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym- 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom.” 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by; but the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that God would triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient servants among men, He reaffirmed. Nor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 
on the earth would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the growth of 
the Kingdom was to be gradual (Mk 47°), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful; the 
Divine ideal is making its wayamong men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of God.t+ 

(4) ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled.’ The 

* The phrase ΡΝ ΠΝ 00) arose in a literal sense, with refer- 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan by the 
Israelites; cf. Gn 157, Dt 438, Jos 149. After the Israelites had 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became figuratively used to designate an antici- 
pated material, moral and spiritual supremacy of the people of 
God on the earth, as in Ps 37, esp. vv.9-11, already quoted, and 
in Ps 259-13 ‘The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way. ... His soul shall dwell at ease, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.’ See also Is 6021, Dn 727; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Mt 2534, Mk 127, Ro 418, 
Ga] 318, Rey 59. 10, 

t Tholuck, Bergrede, p. 78 (Eng. tr. p. 83): ‘In this promise 
humility and meekness are by him pronounced to be tbe truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.’ B. Weiss thinks tbis idea 
lies very remote from the passage, and describes the meek as 
‘those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, bear, without bitter- 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuse of those who afflict and 
persecute them. Tbe painful consciousness of their own short- 
comings makes them humble when they are treated unjustly by 
others.’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt 539), 
but a comes under the eighth Beatitude rather than under the 
third. 

1 Mt 56 μαχάριοι of πεινῶντες καὶ διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ χορτασθήσονται. Lk 0216 μκακχάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες νῦν, ὅτι χορτασ- 
Sheer. It may be that the origina] saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew's Greek form, the τὴν dix. or 
even καὶ dip. τὴν dix. being possibly an expansion ; but it seems 
sufficiently clear that in any case the Matthew account pre- 
serves the true idea, and that the material tone of Luke’s 


Beatitude (compare his oorresponding Woe, 6%) is a later per- 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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terms ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst,’ representing the 
fundamental physieal necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, ef. Is 4910 55!-2 65%, Am 811, Ps 949. 10 491 (and 
in the NT see Jn 035 737, Rev 221+?) ; χορτάζομαι also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17% 
107°. Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
be no doubt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Rev 9917), Right. 
eousness was the technical Jewish term to eonnote 
that quality and quantity of character and con- 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
the one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to perfect men’s eonception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous- 
ness consists in right eharacter and service, it 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
It is the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attainment of God’s ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.’} It is probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are eor- 
relative: Mic 05 ‘He hath showed thec, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ (cf. also Ps 18*4-°5, Is 
581-1); Mt 23% * Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment [1.6. Justice 8], and 
mercy, and faith.’ There is no righteonsness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc- 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 


* Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term ‘righteousness’ in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His love and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man who in and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
by Jesus; but He does not use this term to denote that idea. 
So nearly all commentators. Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 22: ‘The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upon 
the certainty that the ohject of the longing is essential to life, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is the 
object of such desire; what is meant by it is that moral con- 
dition which is in accordance with God's will.’ B. Weiss defines 
the righteousness here referred to as that ‘righteousness which 
corresponds to the norm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Israelite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God’s good pleasure and the participation in 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good in an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,—though there with 
the greatest of certainty,—will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realized.’ 

1 Mt 57 μακάριοι of ἐλεήμονες, ὅτι αὐτοὶ ἐλεηθήσονται. Luke has 
no parallel. 

t So closely connected are the two ideas that the Heb. ΠΡῚΚ, 
which more commonly should be and is represented in the 
LXX by δικαιοσύνη, is at times translated by ἐλεημοσύνη; of. Dt 
625 2413, Ps 245 339 1036, Is 127. In the Sermon passage Mt 61 
ἐλεημοσύνην appears as ἃ variant reading of δικαιοσύνην ; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against XLBD), and 
is accepted by few scholars. 

§ So H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt; cf. Ps 335, 
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and gave them great prominenee in [is instruc- 
tion. Merey is twofold: subjeetive and objective. 
Subjeetively, merey requires that a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 187-35, 1 Co 134-7, Eph 4323. Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt 54-48 910-23 107 
2581-46, Lk 1979-87 1619-31, Ro 129-21, Gal 522. 23. Col 
312-14, 1 Jn 34-38), It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 22%, cf. Ro 13%, 
Gal δ᾽. And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 5-48, the duty of love is explicitly taught. 
But the fact is, that although the term ‘ love ’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love tomen. Allthat the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 1872-35, And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them; ef. also Mt 6, Mk 
11%, Eph 4", Ja 2%, This is not retaliation on 
God’s part. If it seems sevcre, itis yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear. 

(6) ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.’* The phrase ‘ pure in heart’ occurs in Ps 
73) (235 oan, LXX τοῖς εὐθέσι τῇ καρδίᾳ) and in Ps 
244 (πὸ 52, LX X καθαρὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ) ; ef. also Ps 51”. 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti 15, 
2 Ti 2”), although the thonght is all-pervasive. 
The term καρδία, corresponding to the Hebrew 2) 
and in the NT deriving its signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate.t In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
τῷ πνεύματι in the first Beatitude. By ‘ purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thought and feeling which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in His day. The rich young man 
had kept all the eommandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk 10!731); the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteous unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23%), 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘ pure in heart’ ‘shall see God’ is an 


* Mt 58 μακάριοι of καθαροὶ τῇ κωρδίᾳ, ὅτι αὐτοὶ πὸν θεὸν ὄλψονται, 
Luke has no parallel. ᾿ 

+See Wendt, 26 λγ6 Jesu, ii. 116-121; Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. 
Worterbuch7 (1892), ὧν loc.; art. HEART in vol. ii. 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solely eschatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing God is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one ; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to ‘see 
God’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of au earthly king (1 K 10%, 
Est 14) ;* how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings! The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the OT saints (Ps 117 
‘the upright shall behold his face’; 17° ‘As for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness’). In the NT also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 3? ‘we shall see him 
even as he is’; He 1214, Rev 224); the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27°), for in 
aud through Christ men have immediate access to 
God. This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct communion with Him and direct re- 
5 aecaiear pol to Him, is more than a theological 
theory—it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in His 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 
joy. 

(7) ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of ἀοα. The term εἰρηνοποιός 
occurs in the LXX form of Pr 10”, and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12°. But ‘ peace’ was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of εἰρην. in this passage is exclusively 
passive, te. ‘ peaceable.” But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, which includes this 
while containing also an active element—to make 
peace.t Certainly Jesus’ idea liere is comprehen- 
sive ; He has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of peace—all kinds of peace—among 
men (cf. He 124, Ja 38). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt 1159, Jn 14’ (the paradox, 
Mt 1032), Eph 215-38, Col 159 31°; for God is the God 
of Peace, Ro 15", 2Co 13", Ph 47-9, 1 Th 5%, 
He 13”, who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 2-4, Peace between God and men was pro- 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was enjoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one’s self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
true peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers ‘shall be called sons of God’ 
bécause in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the υἱοί signifies that 

* On the ‘vision of God’ as held by Philo, see Schiirer, 
Geschichte ἃ. Jiidischen Volkes (1898), vol. iii. p. 561. 

Tt Mt 59 μακάριοι οἱ εἰρηνοποιοί, ὅτι [αὐτοὶ] υἱοὶ θεοῦ κληθήσονται. 
Luke has no parallel. 

{ For the passive sense only, Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently [bbeken, Bergpredigt?, p. 43. For an active meaning 
also, Luther, Meyer, Tholuck, Bleek, Achelis, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and the RV. Others incorrectly regard the ‘peace’ 


mentioned as that obtained by the atoning work of Christ; so 
Chrysostom, Stier. 


the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
‘This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt 5%, Rev 217, The expres- 
sion ‘ called’ sons of God is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 5%, 1 Jn 3!) as something not only 
true, but recognized to be true. 

(8) ‘Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’* Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
from their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 
passages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, ἀεὶ the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
—the sufferings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He 11°*-4), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
principle, He predicted persecution for His fol- 
lowers (Mt 5", Jn 167), and this persecution 
actually befell them (Jn 9°, Ac 5% 813,°] P 34 
41416), The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered.t 


* Mt 51012 μακάριοι of Sedsmypecvos ἕνόκεν δικαιοσύνης, Ors αὐτῶν 
ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν. μακάριοί ἔστε ὅτων ὀνειδίσωσιν ὑμᾶς καὶ 
διώξωσιν καὶ εἴπωσιν πᾶν πονηρὸν καθ᾿ ὑμῶν ψευδόμενοι ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ. 
χαίρετε καὶ ἀγαλλιᾶσθε, ὅτι ὁ μισθὸς ὑμῶν πολὺς ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς" 
οὕτως γὰρ ἐδίωξων τοὺς προφήτας τοὺς πρὸ ὑμῶν. Lk 622. 23 
μακάριοί ἔστε ὅταν μωσήσωσιν ὑμᾶς οἱ ἄνθρωποι, καὶ ὅταν ἀφορίσωσιν 
ὑμῶς καὶ ὀνειδίσωσιν καὶ ἐκβώλωσιν τὸ ὄνομα ὑμῶν ὡς πονηρὸν ἕνεκα 
τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. χάρητε ἐν ἐκείνη τῇ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ σκιρτήσατε" 
ἰδοὺ yap ὁ μισθὸς ὑμῶν πολὺς ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ: κατὰ τὼ αὐτὰ yup 
ἐποίουν τοῖς προφήταις οἱ πατέρες αὐτῶν. With regard to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said: (1) the corresponding Lukan Beatitude 

22. 23 is parallel not to Mt 510, but to Mt 511. 72, Itis suggested 
above that 519 and 511.12 may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Since one feature of the Beatitudes was their brief, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OT), the original 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, and 510 is 
closely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is very long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 51-12 and Lk 622.23 are varying words from one 
historical saying, introduced here by a transmitting or editorial 
hand because of their close similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 511. 12 18 
an expansion of the idea contained in Mt 51° by Jesus Himself 
(or possibly by some subsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); for the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the general 
conception of persecution in v.10 being expanded in vv.11- 12 into 
the specific ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in several respects 
secondary in character, t.¢. if shows greater departure than 
Matthew’s from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modifications arose out of a freer handling in transmis- 
sion, a partial conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
material circulated, and a greater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution in the Apostolic age. The 
term μωσήσωσιν is used in a characteristic Lukan way, cf. Lk 
1426 1618 2117, The ἐκβώλωσιν τὸ ὄνομα ὑμῶν ὡς πονηρόν, aS also 
the ἀφώρισεν, refer to the excommunication of the Christians as 
heretics from the synagogues and other Jewish relationships— 
things which actually happened, but which the Matthzan pas. 
save does not specifically predict. The ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ of Matthew is 
more original than the ἕνεκα τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου of Luke. Lk 
623, first clause, seems modified. And Lk 675, last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
material. These phenomena are constant throughout Luke’s 
Gospel as compared with Matthew’s. 

ἡ The evdoueves of Mt 511 is attested by NBCE and the 
majority of witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 
witnesses of the ‘Western’ text. The word is therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the ‘ Western’ 
type of text have good foundation, it is not impossible that this 
ψευδόμενοι is, in the terminology of Westcott-Hort, a ‘Western 
non-interpolation.’ Jesus, of course, implied the thought which 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecutions, but through them ; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The ἕνεκεν δικαιο- 
σύνης of Mt 5” and the ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ of the following 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would afflict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as He taught, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 77 1518-29 1714), Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake (Mt 512 23°99)? With 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; but Christian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 
ersecution to fulfil its own true mission in their 
ives and in the Church (He 12°14), 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises al] conceivable 
good and brings absolute well-being. The phrase 
“ereat is your reward in heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 5"%=Lk 6°, is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5 ‘for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’* The term ‘reward’ (μισθός) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, quid 
pro quo terminology of legal Judaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those gracious spiritual 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ and ‘great 
reward,’ but not the Kingdom of Heaven plus 
some additional reward, since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission.—Mt 5! (ef. Lk 118% 
14°4- 3) + The connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char- 
acter and conduct as Mt 5*® has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and caluniny, Mt 
§10-12 ; but they must not on this account go into 
hiding—rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 5'**, Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a life-giving one; both were current 


it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the proper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to have been added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘reward’ see B. Weiss, Bibl. Theologie des 
NT6 (1895), § 32; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 99-101 [Eng. tr. 
p- 101f.]; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 52-55. 

t This section is regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon; it is defended by Achelis, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. 1f the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
aS maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

{ The exact function of salt which Jesus had here in mind is 
somewhat uncertain: was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 K 219.20(so Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job 66, Col 46 (so Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk 949-50 (so Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 102-106 
[Eng. tr. pp. 105-109})? The second of these views is perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and the third too complex, too 
erudite ; it seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
salt is conceived in its fundamental property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religious 
expressions, cf. esp, 18 426 496 601-2, Jn 14.5.9 812 1235.46, Enh 68, 


figurative termis for spiritual] realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He must not only himself be good and do good; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus lias laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament.—Mt 511-20 (ef. 
Lk 16"), The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear: Jesus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (55:12), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (58-16); now He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif- 
fered so much from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
—not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders of the day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly ’—whether this revelation of 
God’s will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the law 
a τὴς aag ee I came not to destroy, but to 


Ph 215,1 Th 55, The phrase of v.16 στὸ gas ὑμῶν, means either 
‘the light which is intrusted to you,’ viz. the Gospel (so H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss), or ‘ the light which you are,’ as in v.14, 

*Mt 617 μὴ νομίσητε ὅτι ἦλθον καταλῦσαι τὸν νόμον ἢ τοὺς 
προφήτας" οὐκ ἦλθον καταλῦσαι ἀλλὰ πληρῶσαι. The customary 
phrase, ὁ νόμος καὶ οἱ προφῆται, is a phrase which arises from the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature, the νόμεος designating 
the first five books, the προφῆται the remainder; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 617 we have the disjunctive particle ἡ 
instead of the usual z«i in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to suggest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two divisions—He might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in 517, He does not 
arain refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
518-48, All that He goes on to say pertains to the Law; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis (Bergpredigt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, a fortiort it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that He passed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Recently Pro- 
fessor Briggs (Hzpos. Times, viil. 398) has argued that Mt 617 as 
given by Jesus stood, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the 
law: Icame not to destroy but to fulfil,’ for ‘the Evangelist 
added ‘‘ the Prophets” in order to make the statement refer to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex- 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words ἢ τοὺς 
προφήτας might easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 
fulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of the Prophets; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal literature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and externalization of the Law; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in some respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the very soul of the Hebrew history 
and Bible ; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable series of great and small 
duties which few could know and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it so externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute 
ceremonial performances, while the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law were neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the OT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
218); He would not observe the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 12!*4, Mk 273-38 Jn 516-18); He 
denounced, with a true prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 151, Mk 73-23, 
ef. 15.1.01 Mic 6°85); He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not keep the 
Law, in order to do them good (Mk 9216. 17), Such 
an attitude on Jesus’ part towards the teaching of 
the scribes and Pharisees was involved in His 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti- 
tude He was not, in fact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it against the false interpreta- 
tion which had become current. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identified 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself— 
how could they be mistaken about it? Therefore 
Jesus was a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race; He richly merited 
a traitor’s death. It seemed to them logical and 
eonclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
their own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal] 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His work did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. But had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they would have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him; they would have 
been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles which underlay them (Mt 2234-4), He 
abrogated such provisions and implications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt 551:25. 27. 28 , 
divorce, 551. 52, the use of oaths, 5-87; the practice 
of retaliation, 5°*; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, 5#-48, In these matters, 
which He dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which He intended to be applied to the OT through- 


phrase ‘the law and the prophets’ is a favourite one in 
Matthew, compare 712 with Lk 631; 2240 with Mk 1231, Lk 1028, 
But to this argument it may be replied that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which many of the distinctly 
Jewish elements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of a universal Gospel. 


out.* He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and 
prophets had taught, but He took up and reaflirmed 
the essential ethical principles and religious ideas 
which the Hebrew lawgivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had _ en- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regarded His own revelation of the will of 
God as immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed when He 
says, ‘ Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ 
(Mt 114, ef. also Mt 13!"). To the same effect is 
Mk 221-22 *No man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment; else that which should 
fill it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a worse rent is made. And no man putteth new 
wine into old wine-skins; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus’ parabolic 
statement in Mt 13° ‘Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ Ὁ 
When, therefore, Jesus says, ‘I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 517), He places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the ΟἽ, and bids us see 
the continuity of God’s purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and truth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the world. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus was, and did, and taught; they de- 
scribe His mission. And He felt Himself competent 
to perform this mighty work, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualified by Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation. Since He was superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of God, He was capable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appointed 
to pronounce what elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 


* Jesus attacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions only 
to the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of His 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left 
for subsequent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans- 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and He saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 13°4:33, Mk 426-29), 
His work was not destructive but constructive, not negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation ; but no one who 
follows Jesus’ example in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthrow the false; rather 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the establish- 
ment of what is true. There is a radical difference between a 
critical and a helpful attitude in one’s work for the world. 

+ On the interpretation of Mt 1352 see particularly Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, ii. 349. 

t St. Paul’s conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, as may be seen in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. In Ro 3%! St. Paul claims 
not to annul but to establish the Law; not in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils its mission not by remaining an acorn, but by growing 
into an oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining a 
child, but by becominga man. So the OT Law was fulfilled and 
established not by continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (cf. Gal 44-5), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti- 
tude of Jesus and St. Paul towards the Law, see esp. art. LAW 
IN THE NT in vol. iii. 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal criterion. : 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the complete, literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘fulfilling’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reafirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He immedi- 
ately adds in vv.!**. Jesus could only have meant 
that He came to ‘ fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets 


by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them.* 


In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 517 must 
be interpreted His words in Mt 518-19, The former, v.18, seems 
to say: I afiirm most emphatically that to the end of time ἐ the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realized. The latter, v.19, seems to 
say: The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every Statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
quired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven.t Now 


* This is now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede®, pp. 124, 126 [Eng. tr. pp. 125, 127] : ‘So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline... . That the ful- 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
the Law cannot be admitted’ (see Tholuck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 517, pp. 113-131 [Eng. tr. pp. 115-181}. Bruce, Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, i. 104: ‘ He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Messianic time.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
a. d. Mattevgm. p.102: ‘ He comes not at all to undoor to abro- 
gate ; his mission is ἃ positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of God], in which he will bring to perfection all God’s 
revelations and plans of salvation.’ Feine, Jahrb. 7. Protest. 
Theol. 1885: ‘Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is aclose continuity between them ; true religion, 
presented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.’ Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 
338 f.; ‘He would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not fecl called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God’s will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scriba]l teaching ; but that instead he would perfect that revela- 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal cxpression’ (see Wendt’s entire discussion, pp. 333-351). 
Similarly also Luther, Meyer, Hilgenfeld, Achelis, Bacon, and 
many others. H. Holtzmann, Comm. εἰ. ἃ. Synoptiker, p. 104, 
says, concerning Mt 517; ‘It is open to question whether during 
the public life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission could have been formulated, either in the positive sense 
(cf. Ro 104) or in the negative sense.’ 

t The phrase ἕως ἂν παρέλθη ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῇ does not define 
ἃ terminus ad quem, but means ‘for ever,’ in the sense that He 
has no pronouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
beno longer valid. So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuck, Ibbeken, 
Bruce, B, Weiss; ἃ contrary opinion by Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
p. 84, and Lechler, SK 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 1617 εὐκοπώτερον δέ ἔστιν τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν παρελθεῖν ἢ τοῦ νόμου pinay περαίαν πεσεῖν (ON 
this passage and its relation to Mt 518 see esp. Feine, Jahrb. 
J. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 31-35). B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. εἰ. ἃ. 
Mattevgm. p. 104, says that in the phrase ‘till heaven and earth 
pass away’ Jesus ‘does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but [this] is only a popular ex- 
pression (cf. Job 1412) for the permanent authority of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never passaway. But ofa 
continuation of the Law beyond the last world-catastrophe, as 
referred to in Mt 2435, nothing is here said.’ The second phrase 
ἕως av πάντω γένηται is parallel to the ἕως ἂν παρέλθῃ ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ 
ἡ γῆ, and in meaning can only be synonymous with it. 

1 Concerning the interpretation of the phrase ὃς ἐὰν οὖν λύση 
iY τῶν ἐντολῶν τούτων τῶν ἐλαχίστων, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
εἰ. ἃ. Mattevgm. p. 105, says: ‘The plirase ‘‘one of the least of 


neither of these statements could have been made by Jesus; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and His 
practice. The OT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reafirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult state- 
ments in vv.18-19 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His general attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutiw was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being passed over ;¢ and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of hyperbolical language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to impress the truth he wished 
to convey.{ But an increasing number of scholars have come 


between small and great commands; since Jesus has in v.18 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence can only be to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole.’ On the contrary, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 91: ‘It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandments, and in 
so far he recognized the Pharisaic (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential.’ The diffi- 
culty of regarding the words of this verse as coming from Jesus 
in just their present form is great. He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, οἵ, Mt 2323 ‘ Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone’; see also 
Mt 2237-40, 

* See particularly Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 142-146 [Eng. tr. pp. 
141-144], who holds that ‘more than the moral law is included 
here, as the expression ἰῶτα ἕν ἢ μία κεραία shows; while v.19 
indicates that thé fulfilment here spoken of extends to all the 
ἐντολαί, To limit the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character,’ This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
realized (He 101). Similarly, ‘the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Christian 
people; the passover, in the Lord’s Supper; circumcision, in 
baptism ; the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,’ etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredigt, Ὁ. 78f.: ‘The reference here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (e.g. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic future; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to the new demands and 
promises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and proinises current in Israel.’ Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt2, pp. 64, 56: ‘That he is thinking here (v.18) especi- 
ally of the Ten Commandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern translations, 
is evident when he says that not a jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest part could 
be taken away. . . . The whole difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.19) arises from taking the expression ‘‘ the law and the 
prophets” too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual] 
law, should pass away. If he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase ‘‘the law and the 
prophets” is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as signifying only the existing legal order of the common morad 
life, an interpretation which is placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of this phrase in Mt 712, For if he can say, ‘ All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law and the pro- 
phets,” then it cannot be denied that in 818 he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of which the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintained.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 101 f.: ‘It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings of both Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. . .. Jesus declares hig 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he disregarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for exaniple, respecting fasting, 
Mk 219.20; clean and unclean meats, Mk 717-19; and divorce, 
Mt 197-9), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 712 2237-40), This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.’ ὃ 

¢ The figurative language should therefore be interpreted 


these commandments” refers not to the Pharisaic distinction ' qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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to question the precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
stand reported in Mt 518.19,* The wording of them presents 
the rabbinical conception of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid;+ the formule used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
ology. The statcments themselves are too likely to be mis- 
understood and to mislead the hearers. The hyperbole is too 
much in the direction of the literalism which He was strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It is not necessary to suppose, nor is it at all probable, that 
Mt 518.19 was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this occasion. But a certain Jewish-Christian colour- 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have used some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 
purpose of affirming the Divine character and the essential cor- 
rectness of the OT revelation, and of impressing the duty of 
members of the Kingdom which Ile was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. And these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than He was accus- 
tomed to use in His general teaching, may, through the pro- 
cesses of transmission and translation, have taken on a still more 
conservative tone than He had given them. When it is re- 
membered that for 15 or 20 years after Jesus’ death the primitive 
disciples had no other conception of the OT than that it was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus’ teaching being only 
supplementary thereto, it is not difficult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with the disciples’ conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old Dispensation. In such a transformation of 
Jesus’ words and meaning there would be no intention to mis- 
represent Him, but rather a conscious purpose to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now Say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
OT Law; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, which maintained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a time that constant and signifi- 
cant portion of Jesus’ teaching and conduct which was against 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the OT. 


In the following verse, Mt 5°°, we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 
as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, was entirely insufficient—not enough to adinit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven.t Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged against Him, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23%, Lk 


clearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Lomm, u. d. Mattevgm. p. 104: the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
pression every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesus 
has in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem- 
plates an antitypical fulfilment of the ceremonial element in it.’ 
With Weiss agree Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, H. Holtzmann, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
viewed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
1115 contemporaries. 

*So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Wittichen, Késtlin, Weizsicker, 
Tlilgenfeld, Feine, H. Holtzmann, Schmiedel. Holtzmann, 
Comm. τὶ. ἃ. Synoptiker, p. 106, regards the three verses, vv.17-19, 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism. 
Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1835, pp. 26-35, argues at len¢th 
that vv.18-19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish-Christian 
additions. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 133-138, rejects 
v.18, but thinks that v.19 can be explained here as it stands. 

+t The Jews of Jesus’ day conceived the Law to be the Divinely 
revealed will of Jehovah, made known to Moses for the per- 
nianent guidance of the people; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on tbe basis of Jer 31%1 thought that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Bar 41, To 16; Philo, Vita 
Mosis, ii. 656; Josephus, contra Aptonem, ii.38. Bereshith ΚΕ, 
10.1 reads: ‘ Everything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end; only one thing is excepted which has no end, and 
that is the Law.’ Shemoth £&. 6: ‘Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law forever.’ Midrash Koheleth, 71. 4: 
* [The Law] shall remain in perpetuity for ever and ever.’ 

t It is difficult to understand how the words of Mt 232-3 can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the teachings of the 
scribes and Pharisees (‘ All things whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe’)? Their teaching was certainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus characterized the scribes and Pharisees as 
‘blind,’ Mt 1319 2317.19; Tfis whole mission was concerned with 
the establishment of an anti-Pharisaic ideal of belief and con- 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 232-3, asin Mt 518.19, 8, 
certain false colouring of Jesus’ language, the modification of 
His words in transmission to express an ultra-conservative 
Jewish-Christian conception. 


1197-52 1614. 15. 19-31 159-14. their painful shallowness 
and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have been had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
vv.17-19 Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets. 
In v.*° He has contrasted His ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in the verses 
which follow, vv.*!-, He illustrates how both the 
OT and the Pharisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men which He has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six in number, concerning: (1) 
anger, vv.7)-°6 ; (2) social purity, vv.27-*9 ; (3) divorce, 
vv.*l- 32; (4) oaths, νν. 551. (5) retaliation, vv®- ; 
(6) love for all, νν. 3.8. They illuminate the field 
of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feclings and their 
conduct towards one another. These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of unselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

εἰ. Inner Righteousness.—Mt 57-*" (ef. Lk 1955. 5 
164), The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
code forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or effect them. A man 
might ‘keep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk 10-22), If it is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must be dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difference between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to different stages of human 
development. And St. Paulisright in saying that 
‘when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son’ (Gal 4). The OT was really and pro- 
ΠῚ superseded by the Gospel, which enjoined 
ife by principle, internal as well as external 
righteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these vv.7)"-48, does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one true and _ suflicient 
guide to life. The scribes and Pharisees, to be 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac- 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; cf. Mt 15°, Jn 5%. But Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 

* This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuck’s 
elaborate argument, Bergrede5, pp. 156-164 [Eng. tr. pp. 154- 
159], to prove that Jesus did not offer any ‘correction of the 
Mosaic Law,’ as Ile taught only that ‘ the righteousness of His 
disciples must go beyond—not the Mosaic Law, but the legal 
religion of its representatives’ (his italics) That the right- 
eousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt 529; but. 
that their righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which Jesus is not reported 
to have made. Nor could Ie have consistently so taught, 
since He came to fulfil the OT, not by re-enacting it but by 


perfecting it—which is Tholuck’s own view when he ig inter. 
preting Mt 527, 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world’s progress. Now and then 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con- 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of thie 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the bearer of a new revelation of God to 
men. This is the explanation of His words, ‘ But 
I say unto you’ (vv.7- 25. 92.84.39 Ἢ And this is 
what the people recognized when they testified 
that ‘he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes’ (Mt 735). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another ; for it was out of hatred that murder 
came. Since the Commandment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law. Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatic teaching that all feclings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violence ; they fall under the 
condemnation and punishment of God, since His 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in vv.?* 74 
that no act of worship, however sacred (such as 

* With οὐ φονεύσεις (v.21) compare LXX of Ex 2018, Dt 517, 
ἠκούσατε (v.24) refers to the reading and exposition of the OT in 
the synagogues. τοῖς ὠρχαίοις (v.21) is a dative of indirect 
object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald, Keim) now hold= 
‘to the ancients,’ z7.e. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B. Weiss). 
χρίσει (v.21) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer by the appropriate Jewish court; the punishment 
was death, Ex 2112, Lv 2417, Dt 173-12, spyiZouevos (v.22) does 
not include or deny ‘righteous snd σταίη, which has its 
proper place, cf. Mt 37, Mk 35, Eph 426, εἰχῆ, which is read in 
v.22 by Text. Recept., is not found in XB, and is rejected by 
modern editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expansion. ἀδελφῶ (v.22) means any and every person, as 
in 54 73.4.5 1815.21, The threefold cbaracterization of hatred 
and punishment in v.22 seems to be cumulative: anger unex- 
pressed, anger expressing itself in contemptuous epithet (ῥα κά = 
Xp), and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety (μωρέτε 33 1S 2625, 
Ps 141, or AWD Nu 2074, Dt 2118-21); while the xpicu refers to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt 1618, Mt 1017), the συνεδρίῳ to the 
supreme SANHEDRIN in Jerusalem, and the τὴν γέενναν τοῦ πυρός to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possible His teaching that all hatred is sinful and destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God’s Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 522 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 88f., 139, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.22f which was advocated by 
Peters (Journal of Bib. Lit. 1892), according to which he would 
read the passage: ‘Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 


amenable to judgment. But Isay unto you, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be amenable to judgment. ([Moreover, 


it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. (But I say unto you,] Whosoever calleth 
him simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire ’ 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable to God when the focnitl 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. ‘The real brotherhood is a paramount re- 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv. 26 are original in 
this connexion.t Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk 12°85 seem to be the his- 
torical one. ‘The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to receive God’s forgive- 
ness, so Mt 5? 61% 15 1821586) Lik 7950 Ἐὲ or (2) sian 
teach that such banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv.7)*4 that the putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men).{ Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration which Jesus uses, vv.?7- 78, 
for inculcating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20%, 
Dt 5’). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 20!, Dt 5”), which 
forbade a man to desire another’s wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. Jesus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp contrast with even 
this hgh teaching of the Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes upon a 
woman. His'demand exceeds that of the OT in 
two respects: (1) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the act, but upon the repression of all wrong 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while γυναῖκα and ἐμοίχευσεν (v.78) 
might be taken in a limited sense as referring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmarried; and it 1s altogether probable that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which tlis 
principle and ideal must be realized. A narrow 
interpretation, which would limit His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be contrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Social purity 15 an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus clearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member.§ 


* Jesus in apenas to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf. Mt 
65.17 715 1041 1817), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 
Gospels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 126-7); He went to the 
temple, but only to teach. Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to tell of it, because 
this Gospel is interested to show how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. 

t They are regarded as compiled material by Neander, Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon ; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard vv.23- 24 
as also extraneous to the Sermon. 

t For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful- 
ness of lust and the performance of lust ; it would be a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 


the lustful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
| which follow the lustful act. 


What Jesus means is, that the 
entertaining of impure thought and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite as bad as men commonly supposed adultery itself 
to be. 
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The logical relation of νν."9. 39 to the two pre- 
ceding verses is not close, which has led some 
scholars to regard them as extraneous matter in 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
188: 9. Mk 943. 47, but in both these places also the 
passage seems to be only partially relevant. The 
words are figurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 
means to say with great emphasis that no effort 
and no sacrifice * are to be considered too great for 
aman in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires of him (cf. 1 Co 613-30. Gal 5%*4), 

The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv.*1. 32, appears also in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt 1979=Mk 101-12, while 
the Lukan parallel 1018 is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Matthzean setting as the original one, 
explaining 5°! 82 8.5 an importation into the Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce.t This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other eircumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
binical schools headed by Shammai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt 24!-*,+ promulgated different opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serious moral 
offences ; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Remarriage after divorce was considered proper by 
both schools.§ It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammai, and had had no rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
cover Jesus’ position by their question: ‘Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife?’ (so Mk 
102, while Mt 193 adds ‘for every cause’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10* *) first directs their attention (if 
Mark’s order is to be followed instead of Matthew’s) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
241-2, where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then He goes on to show 
(Mk 10°-*) that this permission of divorce was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
Gn 27-24 was an inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically.|| This ideal 


* The words are not to be understood literally, as though 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not be 
removed by the destruction of the physical eye or hand. Nor 
do the eye and hand stand for specific kinds of evil desire. 
These concrete figurative utterances, as so frequently in Jesus’ 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
idea of moral duty. 

+ So Bleek, Olshausen, Késtlin, Godet, Feine, Ibbeken, H. 
Holtzmann. That the words belong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Achelis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

tIn Dt 241-2 we read: ‘When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.’ 

§ On the Jewish marriage laws and practice see Josephus, 
Ant, 1V. vill. 23; Vita, ὃ 76. Also cf. Winsche, Erlduterung 
der Evangelien, pp. 52-57; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 352-354, ii. 332-334 ; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp, 227- 
234 (Eng. tr. pp. 217-221]; and art. MARRIAGE in Vol. 111. 


|| Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 239 (Eng. tr. p. 225], thus states the | 


biblical idea of marriage: ‘Marriage is a Divine institution, 
having for its aim to bring man and woman to an indissoluble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus mutually com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a family.’ 


conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re- 
affirms and promulgates as His own teaching. 
According to Mk 10! (cf. Mt 199-12 Jesus 
subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to His disciples, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not pre- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.* ‘The parallel passages to 
Mk 10-2, which appear in Mt 5°? 199, Lk 1638, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difficulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. These variations indicate an agitation of 
the subject of divorce among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. ‘The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process of formation. 
The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole treat- 
ment of His words as marriage legislation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
hardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage. He there- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 


* In Mt 582 199 there is a ΒΠΠΕΙΒΕ, addition to the words of 
Jesus as recorded in Mk 1011, Lk 1618; cf. also 1 Co 710-11, This 
exceptive phrase παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας OF μὴ ἐπὶ πορνείᾳ is taken 
to mean that in the case of adultery Jesus explicitly permitted 
the divorce and remarriage of the innocent party. But this 
Matthzan addition falls under suspicion for four reasons: (1) the 
Matthzan account 19%9, with which 521.32 ig probably to be 
associated, is distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 101-12 ; (2) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, and Paul ; (3) the exception is of 
a statutory nature, while Jesus is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) in accordance with Jesus’ general 
teaching, adultery is not in ttselfa sufficient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifying interpre- 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching by a generation or group of 
Christians who took His words as a new marriage legislation, 
and regarded the statute as intolerably severe (so Bleek, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, Heinrici, H. Weiss, H. 
Holtzmann, Wendt, Schmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus’ actual words, which laid 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, as of others, to be worked out according to the 
possibilities of the circumstances in any given instance (cf. Mal 
21416), Similarly Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 117, 177 f.). 
Other scholars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already im- 
plied as true in the nature of the case, that the act of adultery 
actually destroys the marriage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
E. Haupt, B. Weiss) But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper ground for divorce on Gospel principles. In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary if the offending party 
persisted in this evil conduct, wilfully regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that after the wrong had 
been done, the guilty party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon a right life henceforth? The Gospel requires mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge; forgiveness, 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Hosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involved 
in such cases, and had recognized that in dealing lovingly and 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he was following God’s own 
method with His wayward children; cf. also Jer 31-45, Jesus 
most impressively taught that love, gentleness, and forgiveness 
were to characterize the true Christian, even in a case of 
adultery ; for He said to the adulteress: ‘ Neither do I conde:nn 
thee; go, sin no more.’ Such teaching seemed to the early 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the Gospels until the 2nd cent., and 
then not ἃ suitable one. Jesus’ treatment of this woman has 
been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance hag ruled men’s thoughts 
rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civie legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
pencrically formulated and demanded, He left 
or the decision of those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
gress concerned. And Christian people niust never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal ; however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
eonfession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so that the Imghest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian people inust uphold Jesus’ mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at large. For only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5**%7), The oath or vow was a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has dininished little with the passing of 
eenturies. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in which God—or some object sacred 
to Him or through Hiin—was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
Ὁ 1 (ci) Ex 22) Dt 6 10%, Ps 63", Is 4155 Jer 42, 
and He 6-5), and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their religious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain’ 
(Ex 207, Dt 5"), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv 19! ‘ Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nu 30? ‘ When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.’ Ὁ 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt 5% takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were regarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the diflerence of form 
being purely technical.+ 

Christ denounced this casuistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 23!*"*). And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man night use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment; and one without the 
oath, which required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On the interpretation of the Third Commandment, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib, Lit. 1900, pp. 166-188 ; art. DECALOGUE in vol. i. 

+ See, further, Lv 54, Nu 301-16, Dt 2321-23, Jg 1129-39, Jer 79, 
Ezk 1718, Zec 53.4 §17, Mal 39, 

t See Wiinsche, Erlduterung der Evangelien, pp. 57-60, 288- 
292; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 17-21. 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful. This interpretation of 
Mt 5*-37 is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja δ13 «But above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath: but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that ye fall not under judgment.’ 
That Jesus submitted to the high priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 26%: ©), as a matter of the moment’s 
necessity, isin no way against this interpretation.t 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every utterance (Mt 12**%%), He sets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian ean 
have no need of an oath. If in the present stage 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civie 
purposes, then Christians must seek to establish a 
higher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 
cuarantee of the truth and performance of what 
he says. 

e. Unselfishness and Forgiveness.—Mt 5°? = Lk 
639. 80) The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish- 
ment should be in degree and kind, ‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’; thus we read in 
Ex 212° «Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’; as also Ly 24%", Dt 1016 51} ὙΠΙΒ ΤΟΣ 
talionis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves exeeute the 
just penalty God eould be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies ; cf. Dt 23% 2517-18, 
Ps 351°8 4110. 11 5se-1l 68}. 2 6922-28 7820- 21. 60-66 109%15, 
Jer 1718 1873, La 3°86, This primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment i ea changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 
protected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 
degree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men ; 
so Lv 1918 * Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people’ ; 
Dt 32 ‘Vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ 2.¢. 
God’s; Pr 20” ‘Say not, I will recompense evil: 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; ef. 


* So Justin, Ireneus, Clement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of ourown day, Meyer, Achelis, Bruce, Β. Weiss, H. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 210-213 (Eng. tr. i. 
269-273]. For the view that Jesus did not forbid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier, Ewald, 
Keim, Tholuck. H. Holtzmann holds that Mt 533-37 is intended 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenic 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
Pharisaic practice. 

+ St. Paul’s use of the oath, 2 Co 123 1131, Ro 19, Gal 120, 
1 Th 25, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. 

t Similarly the [animurabi Code (6. 2250 B.c.), Nos. 196, 200. 
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also 2 K 67-*, La 327-39 But the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 
passion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
held the field in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unselfishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the ΟἹ, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt 559-22), in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.*); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelings 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble with 
others (v.%); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense (v.*#); he is not to be of a 
grasping, penurious disposition—rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v.*).+ 

In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching ;+ 
it has been well called ‘the seeret of Jesus.’§ On 


* In Jn 1822.23 10 can be seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tolstoi) and sects 
(Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed, is not to the credit either of 
their knowledge of the teaching of Jesusor of theirown common- 
sense. Such literalism is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
intent, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospcl, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v.29 the τῷ σονηρῷ cannot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resisted ; it might be regarded as a neuter noun, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
Ktbel); but probably the evil man is meant who offcrs the 
indignities and demands described ; cf. πονηρούς in v.4° and Lk 
625. 45 (so H. Holtzmann, Noésgen, B. Weiss). The δεξιὼν σιαγόνω 
of Mt 539 is altered in Lk 629 to simply τὴν σιαγόνα, since the first 
blow would naturally be given by the right hand upon the left 
cheek. In v.49 zpifyves means to bring a legal action against 
one (cf. 1 Co 61), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The χιτών (M3N3) was the common Oriental under-garment 
worn next the body, while the ἑμμώτιον (ΠΟΙ, 3133) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-garment (cf. art. Drrss); that 
is, ifa man attempts to get from you by law a little property, 
give him much in order to avoid quarrel and litigation with 
him. In the Luke parallel (629) the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v.4! the ἀγγωρεύσει (cf. B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm., 
ui. ἃ. Mattevgm. in loc.) refers to official inipressment for tem- 
porary service, a common practice in that day (Mt 2782); Jesus 
uses it as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was liable to be misunderstood as 
literally referring to legal requisitions instead of figuratively to 
all social relations. In v.42 is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely joined to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the number 3, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Holtzmann, Kostlin, Wittichen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discoursc, treat- 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment; thcy 
would therefore insert between v.41 and ν. 42 somcthing like 
this, drawn from Ex 2015, Dt 519 2412.18 ἠκούσατε, ors ἐρρέθη- 
οὐ χλέψεις, ἀποδώσεις DE TO ἱμάπιον TH πτωχῶ- ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν: TH 
αἰτοῦντι, etc. This explanation of v.42 has not, however, found 
general acceptance, being specifically rejected by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, to vv.38-41, The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the lending of money without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Feine, on the basis of Ex 2229-27, Ly 2587, Dt 157 
2320, arainst Tholuck, B. Weiss). 

{ See esp. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, pp. 
46-47 [Eng. tr. pp. 70-74]. 

§ Matt. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Ὁ. I81f. See also 
Mt 2649-54, Mk 881-97, Lk 954.55, and οἵ, Is 506531-12, St. Paul 
also teaches with great emphasis the same forgiving and self- 
ene principle of life (Ro 1217-22, 1 Co 618, 1 Th515; οὗ, also 


this principle God acts towards men, and on this 
principle men must act towards one another. 
Jesus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in His ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. ‘These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this principle 
as the supreme guide in men’s dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaHation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one’s rights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civie 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 


* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: ‘The 
Sermon isnot legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles... . Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Y'orah 
to the old. So much so that be fails to appreciate that 1115 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old [Mt 2235-40)” Mt 521-48 gives ‘illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in ‘‘all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and saw as well in all nature and history, that the 
divine calling is to ministering love and service—that and that 
alone.’ Thayer, Journal of Bibl. Lit. 1900, p. 149: * Jesug is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most important. A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action; it is definite, 
precise, specific, fitting and belonging to particular cases. A 
principle, on the other hand, is comprehensive and fundamental ; 
it prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct. 
. .» Aprecept bids him do, a principle trains him to be; and 
80 begets that inwardness and continuity which arc essential to 
character.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. t. d. Mattevgm. in loc.: 
‘Jesus explains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God, demands tbe forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one’s rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal commands to 
be obeyed, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in tbem.’ Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ. 291 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269, 270): ‘The commands in vv.#9-42 are to be 
regarded as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. ...It is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore it is not inconsistent with His command 
to seek the protection of the law.’ Lurton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 105: ‘Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as ‘*‘ Resist not him that is 
evil,” aud ‘‘Give to him that asketh of thee,” literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesus, This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
cousist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is im- 
possible to suppose that it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos- 
sible, if not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. Both are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here) the principle, which we ought always to strive to follow. 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be applied. They, too, are 
to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistent with the principle. If a man would 
follow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re- 
venge; nor should he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or withhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
it.” Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p. 185: ‘The four precepts 
here given (629.30) are startling. It is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. <A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist ; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that they are not precepts, but wllustrations 
of principles. They are in the form of rules; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily have 
rested content with observing the letter, and have never pene- 
trated to the spirit. What is tbe spirit?’ Among other things, 
this : that resistance of evil and refusal to part with our property 
must never be a personal matter; so far as we are concerned, 
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Wi Universal Love.—Mt 58-8 = Lk 657. 38. 32-36, 
hen Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 511-29 with the words 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra-biblical utter- 
ance on record (cf. Sir 18). The clause ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour ’ is found in Lv 198 ‘ Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ But the further clause, 
‘and hate thine enemy,’ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ‘the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (cf. Dt 23°-6 2517-19, the Book of Jonah, esp. 
31-441), So that the phrase ‘hate thine enemy’ 
justly characterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 2345), the ‘enemy’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘hatred’ signifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day; and the Pharisaic pride and exclusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower classes among the Jews them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(Jn 7% ‘This multitude which knoweth not the 
law are accursed’). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 


we must be willing to suffer still more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is right also to with- 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them; but in order to check idleness and effrontery, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part with them. 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve loss or suffering.’ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 
p. 103f.: ‘We may truly say that the Sermon gives usa social 
law for Christians. That is true in this sense: the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as a social law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, “1 a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, ‘‘ If aman take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char- 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. JEsus 
CurisT, vol, ii. p. 621) can say: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a Church. It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Peterborough inthe Fortnightly Review, 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesus’ teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest upon different prin- 
ciples; but the principles of ethics will call for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application—and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec- 
tively through their governing officials (the State) are required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually ; namely, they are bound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 521-24), of moral 
purity oor) of protection of marriage (5%1f-), of honesty in 
speech (533-37), of an absence of the revengeful spirit (539), of 
long-suffering (549), of helpfulness τ of generosity (542), and 
of an all-embracing love (543-48), Can any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5* ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,’ the term ‘ enemies’ is to be understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means “ foreigners,’ for Jesus has removed 
all national barriers, making all men brethren (ci. 
Ac 17%). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ‘enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt 517 Jesus wishes to establish 
the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.* 
Every man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it lies in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 1075-87), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ‘neighbour’ 
whom one is to love ‘as himself’ is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the world. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make with one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, quid pro quo 
basis. ‘The Gospel demands a different kind of 
relation between men which is not self-seeking, 
does not ask how much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv.*8-42, for νν. 5.48 carry forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words.t ; 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and conduct, has its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God,t who 
cares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in theirrelations to 
one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 55), 
because in essential respects they feel and act like 
Him. The sonship thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in His own 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. LOVE 
in vol. iii. 

+ Lk 627. 28.32-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 643-48; if the Matthwan material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand : (43). 44 (39-42 712). 40. 47. 45, 48 ; 
and Lk 634-352 jg an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no parallel. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been original. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke’s account is secondary, with much verbal modifica- 
tion: thus in vv.27. 28 expansions appear ; in v.22 χάρις is found 
instead of μεεσθός as in Mt 546,a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke has μισθός at 635); 
in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has ἁ μμωρτωλοίΐ, once instead of οἱ τελῶναι, once instead of 
of ἐθνικοί ; in v.23 Luke has ὠγαωθοποιῆτε instead of Matthew's 
ἀσπάσησθε, a Jewish custom; in v.25 Luke has υἱοὶ ᾿γψίστου 
instead οὗ Matthew’s clearly more original υἱοὶ τοῦ πωτρὸς ὑμῶν τοῦ 
ἐν οὐρανοῖς ; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God’s making the sun rise and the rain fall to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, χρηστός ἔστιν ἐπὶ τοὺς ἁ χαρίστους καὶ 
πονηρούς ; in v.86 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
ἔσεσθε, common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew, 
and occasionally found in the NT (e.g. Mt 543 65 2237-39), to a 
better Greek form, the imperative γίνεσθε; he has also the less 
Jewish and less lofty οἰχτίρμονες instead of Matthew’s significant 


σέλειοι ; and again he has only 6 πατὴρ ὑμῶν instead of Matthew’s 
ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος. These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke’s own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentile 
transmission, 

1 So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 316, 1 Jn 48. 10. 19; 
cf. also Ro 55-8, 
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image (Gn 1%).* Jesus therefore commands men 
to be perfect in love as God is perfect in love,t 
setting before them an absolute ideal of social 
goodness ; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 
but that towards its realization every man—and 
all men together—must strive, and in God’s provi- 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Religious Worship.—Mt 61*- 1618 (no parallel 
in Lk).t The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt 5**°, illustrating the true right- 
eousness still further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in vv.*"!2, enjoined 
in νν. 15:29. and illustrated with regard to character 
and service in vv.?!-*, is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religious worship. Alms- 
riving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of the chief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention; while 
the three performances, really so different in im- 
portance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.§ In v.!, which forms an introduction 


* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 145f. In using 
the term ‘Father’ for expressing most completely His con- 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character- 
istic of the relation between God and men. In the family the 
sons may be either true or false to their relation to their father ; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship— 
they are sons indeed ; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 
disregard his will they are not sons in the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. But the actual genetic sonship is 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in the relation of men to God; they do not in 
reality become His sons any more than He becomes their Father ; 
this mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are His sons, and He is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘son’ is generally a moral one, and those only are 
designated ‘sons’ who honour and realize their sonship. This 
does not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 

+ The words of Jesus, ‘ ye shall be perfect,’ can have only the 
imperative force, as in Lk 636(so Meyer, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and nearly all); cf. Burton, Moods and 
Tenses in NT Greek, § 67. The whole v.48 is made up from OT 
language; e.g. Ly 192 (LXX) reads, ἅγιοι ἔσεσθε, ὅτι γιός εἶμι 
iva κύριος 6 θεὸς bua; cf. also Lv 1144,1 P115; and Dt 1818 (LXX) 
reads, τέλειος ton ἰνάντιον xupiou τοῦ θεοῦ cov. But the thought of 
these similar OT passages, as their contexts show, is of levitical 
purity and national separateness, and it is therefore superficial 
as compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
words. In Mt 54 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv.43-48 concerning universal love (so Achelis, Bruce, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Tholuck, B. Weiss), not a general summary con- 
clusion of the whole section vv.21-48 (so Burton, Ibbeken, H. 
Weiss). The τέλειος refers only to perfection in love, not to the 
whole series of attributes which constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon- 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist- 
ance of sympathy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
the Divine ideal. It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

t The account of the Sermon in Luke does not contain this 
section, probably for the same reason that no parallel appears 
for Mt 517-37, namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to be difficult 
of understanding for Gentile readers (so Feine, Wendt). Here 
also, as there, it is more likely that Luke’s sources did not 
contain these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

§ The giving of alms was held to be a primary duty and a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apocrypha, To 47:11 
128-10 149-12, Sir 41. 2710, cf. also Ps 411, Is 587-10, Dn 427; there are 
also many striking Rabbinic sayings concerning the merit of 
almsgiving (see art. ALMsoiviNo in vol. i.; Weber, Jidisehe 
Theologie, pp. 235-288 ; Wunsche, Lrlauterung der Evangelien, 
on Mt 614). The Greek word in use for the alms is ἐλεημοσύνη 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
v.2, representing, perhaps, ΠΡῚΝ ; since this Heb. word meant 
primarily ‘righteousness,’ it came about that δικαιοσύνη might 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which 6,z, is used here in v.} (the textual variant at this point, 
ἐλεημοσύνη, is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered by the Jews thrice daily, at 9 a.M., at 12 noon, 
and at 3 P.M. (cf. Ac 31), and on three days in the weekthe people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Liturgical forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lk 112, and Mishna, tractate Berakhoth), and 
they were recited at the proper time wherever one might be. 
Fasting was prescribed by the OT for the Day of Atonement 


to the group, Jesus gives the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole: * He does not pronounce against 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (which 
the Jews rightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a reputa- 
tion for piety. It was mainly the proud, hypo- 
critical Pharisees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship; but the multitude of common 
people to whom Jesus was now speaking had been 
brought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of being corrupted by the Pharisaic 
example of ostentation, worldliness, and deceit. 
Jesus will therefore warn them against these 
specific errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (νν.2 ἢ), 
prayer (vv.5 6), and fasting (vv.1*15) are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the benefit of others, with no purpose of obtain- 
ing a reputation of generosity for themselves (cf. 
Ac 5'4), Against almsgiving in itself He does 
not speak, but only of the motive behind it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of worship to aan and a necessary element of all 
true righteousness. But such giving must be 
uietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that others may know of the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit therefor.+ So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
prayers are to be a genuine communing with God, 
instead of being designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety.t To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but He will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or private. 
And if they fast, as they were accustomed to do 
regularly and often, they are to observe the fast 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devoutness.§ On another occasion 


(Lv 1629-34), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 3425, 
18 76, 28 1216, Jer 369, Dn 103), The prophets sometimes spoke 
against it (Is 5838, Jer 1412, Zec 75), but it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the Hebrew history, cf. Jth 68, To 128, In the 
NT also the Pharisee is represented as boasting in his prayer, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 1812), and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt 914 (cf. art. Fasmino in vol. 1.) It is noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the same prominence; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject also (Mk 229-28), and on a similar principle. 

* δικαιοσύνη is to be understood here in acomprehensive sense ; 
it is a repetition of the δικ. of v.29, now to be illustrated in 
acts of religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting. 

t In v.2 σαλαίσης is ἃ figurative term signifying ostentation. 
ὑποκριταί refers to the Pharisees; they were hypocrites because 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives; cf. also Mt 
239-7, συναγωγαῖς, ῥύμαις indicate that almsgiving was a part of 
the regular synagogue services, but that alms were also given 
upon the streets to those in need. The ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
out of vanity, had no real merit; cf. Lk 674. In v.% the phrase, 
‘let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ is 
quite surely a current Semitic proverb to express secrecy. 

tin v.5 ἔσεσθε is an imperatival future, as in Mt 548; the 

arallel verb in v.2 is an imperatival subjunctive, and in v.6 an 
imperative, the meaning being quite tbe same in each. The 
γωνίαις τῶν πλατειῶν were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious prayers. ἑστῶτες indicates that prayers were 
customarily offered in a standing posture. The ταμεῖον, or, 
more frequently in the NT, ὑπερῷον, was the upper room of an 
Oriental house used for guests or for retirement to pray ; see 
Ac 13 937.39 208, With the language of v.68 compare 2 K 433, 
Is 2620, 

δ In v.16 σχυθρωποί and ἀφανίζουσιν τὰ πρόσωπα refer to neglect 
of the customary care for the head, the unwashed face and 
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Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaie system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting exeept as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf. Mk 2}5-**), 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religious performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acts of religious worship to selfish account do 
secure their object; ‘they have their reward’ in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they ean win. But they eannot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sincere, who give 
and pray and fast with pnre unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
whieh Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account ; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-sceling ends 
and unholy purposes. ἢ 

h. The Lord’s Prayer.—Mt 67¥%=Lk 104. No 
words of Jesus which have eome down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which He taught His disciples, in- 
dieating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substanee of all prayer, prayer 
being our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
points: (1) the historical occasion on which the 
Prayer was given; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its eontents ; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 5-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historical discourse as the section 
61:15 containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extranecus matter, introduced here by 
the process of compilation, is now maintained by 
many seholars.t This fact appears in several 
ways: (a) Lk 11! explieitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His diseiples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). This statement, while it might be a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical datum; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. (6) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Peran 
period, after the elose of the Galilean ministry. 
This is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 


dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
ef. 2S 1220, Is 618, Dn 103, 1 Mac 347; that this is what is meant 
is seen in v.17f-, where Jesus bids them give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should be unorganized, and all prayers be absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and His illustrations are to be considered as 
illuminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
litera] observance. 

tSo Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ebrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen, Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kiibel, Weizsiicker, 
Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Baljon, 
Nestle, Bacon. The Matthzean position of the Prayer is regarded 
as historical hy Tholuck, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 
meyer, H. Weiss, Nésgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the 
opinion of most of them that the Lukan position is also his- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions by Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew’s position for the Prayer, or to hold tbat it was repeated. 
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example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus’ disciples to ask Him for a prayer; but this 
influence of John’s upon Jesus’ disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which came during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
615-29). If, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
as new teaching in that discourse ; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequentcompiuation. Whatseemsto have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (Lk 114), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten; eon- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable. (6) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement of 
the disconrse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into whieh it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv.°"8, but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv.” 8, and of the two verses 
following, vv.'+ 15, Thewhole passage, vv.7"), does 
not pertain directly to the subject whieh Jesus is 
presenting in νν. 1 Ὁ: 26-18, namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy in aets of religious worship ; 
and it mars the syminetry of Jesus’ three illustra- 
tions about almsgiving, vv.24; prayer, vv. °; and 
fasting, νν.16 18 Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these verses 7-15 were brought into this 
connexion by the eompiling proeess, The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important diseourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in use 
as a practical digest of His teaehing. As the 
Serinon already contained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same subject in 
vv.*15 was separated from its historical position, it 
eame easily into association with vv.*°, where— 
although it was an extraneous element—it added 
to the eompleteness of the prayer instruction. 

(2) It is in the Inghest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions—once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other cireum- 
stances and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, eaeh of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 6%, why should He sub- 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, eruder form of 
Lk 1174? The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of eertain scholars to admit that Jesus’ words 
eould be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5), Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthean form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form eontained in his Gospel; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well be the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans- 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from the 
nature of the language and the Jewish custom, as 
well as from the original Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 


* Yet this is maintained by Achelis, Dergpredigt, p. 297; 
Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), p. 11, and by 
some others. Against this view, see Page, Hxpositor, 3rd ser, 
vol, vii. p. 433 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translaticn 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 
tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
litcral equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the Ist cent. to the 
present, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 69:5; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been confirmed by the great majority 
of scholars. t 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorf’s eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the RV 
closely agrees). One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TR 
at Mt 6)° (and familiar to us through the AV): ὅτι 
σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία καὶ ἡ δύναμις Kal ἡ δόξα els τοὺς 
αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. This ending of the Prayer is not 
given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed.t It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent. as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church ; see esp. 1 Ch 294%", The earliest men- 
tion of the liturgical use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there- 
fore, this doxology, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text; and the fact that 
it appears in conjunction with Mt 6% instead of 
Lk 11°4 shows that it was the Matthzean form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
hturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 


secondary uncials, but is absent from NBD, the 
earlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 38rd cents. generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthzan account ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 
Taking Mt 6°" and Lk 11*4 thus according to 
the best Greek text, it appears that, after the ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 


*It has been sufficiently argued above, under i. 3, that the 
entire phenomena of the primitive transmission of the Gospel 
material require us to recognize extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthwan and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and judgments arrived at concerning the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in general for the 
other pair also; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Beatitudes and the two forms of the Lord’s Prayer are due 
to similar causes operating on both. 

t So Tholuck, Meyer, Feine, Bruce, H. Weiss, Plummer, B. 
Weiss, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus gave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modern scholars 
who regard the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary criticism. 

tSee Westcott and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. 
Appendix; Scrivener, Introd. to the Criticism of the New 
Lestament 4, vol. ii. pp. 323-325; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church, pp. 168-176. 
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has five petitions, while the Matthzean account has 
six (or seven). The five parallel petitions are: 
(1) Hallowed be Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (3), ‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (5) he adds, ‘ but 
deliver us from evil,’ which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word- 
ing of the ‘bring us not into temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modern 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as against 
the longer Matthzean account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission. 
But Matthew’s third petition, ‘Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cf. Mt 7?! 12°° 26°? 42, Jn 495 65) ; it is necessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must be realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. Itis not difficult to 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer: the source from which Luke 
drew his account had passed through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a large 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt 5?*-%7, and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.t With regard to Matthew’s other addi- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the cnlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase ‘ but de- 
liver us from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 
The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the two accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι 
ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ). 8 The third petition Luke 


* Augustine (Enchirid. 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petition, making seven in all, and this became the standard 
Roman Catholic interpretation : it was adopted also by Luther, 
and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among modern 
scholars there are many who accept this—some on traditional 
grounds (Ktbel, Nosgen, H. Weiss), others on critical crounds 
(Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ibbeken, Chase, v. d. Goltz). That the peti- 
tions are but six in number was held by Origen and Chry- 
sostom, was adopted by Calvin, and has had the support in 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Bengel, Olshausen, Keim, 
Kuin6ol, Meyer, Achelis, Feine, Hatch, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
Brnee, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

+ So Bleek, Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon. 

{ Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks that Luke 
omitted the third petition because he considered that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petitions, so that 
it was simply redundant. This is also the view of Kamphausen, 
Das Gebet des Herrn, p. 67. H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. a. εἰ. 
Synoptiker, in loc., regards Luke’s five petitions as original, 
designed to be counted on the fingers of one hand. O. Holtz- 
mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 203, also maintains that the short 
form of Luke is original. 

§ The presence of this phrase in the text of Lk 114 in ACD 
and some other witnesses is to be explained as the result of a 
process of text assimilation with the Matthzan reading ; it does 
not appear in NBL, the more important versions, or the earlier 
Patristic writings. Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 112 of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον of Mt 6" is paralleled 
in Lk 11° by δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former ; the τὰ ὀφειλήματα of Mt 6” is paralleled 
in Lk 114 by τὰς ἁμαρτίας, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the τῷ ὀφείλοντι in the adjoined clause; and in 
the same petition the ὡς καί of Mt 613 is paralleled 
in Lk 115 by καὶ γάρ, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the difference in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk 11? gives only one word, Πάτερ, 
while Mt 6° gives Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this solemn, lofty prayer; while 
Matthew’s two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The ἡμῶν indicates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς is an OT conception (cf. 
Ps 2! 115%) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
because it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
commends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
ticity.t This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Such 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity.t Some 


Matthew’s γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά cov ὡς ἐν οὐρωνῷ χαὶ ἐπὶ γῆς (80 
NACD against BL, versions, and quotations), and ἡμῶν 6 ἐν τοῖς 
οὐρανοῖς (SO ACD against NBL, versions, and quotations). Modern 
text-critical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, O'Dvay Δ ΣΝ; 
see Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 229; Lightfoot, Hor. eb. Ὁ. 299. 

t See Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. vil. pp. 433-440 ; Plummer, 
art. Lorp’s Prayer in vol. iii. 

t On this point see the older works of Moller, Augusti, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Schétteen; also, Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
p. 238f.; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. ti. ἃ. Mattevgm. p. 138; 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the Ist cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reafiirms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right ; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5”, cf. He 12), Jesus was not 
‘original’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus’ 
originality —-and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry torward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature,- the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and official life. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious pease ee 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forgiving spirit towards one another. He 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
praying for deliverance from them (cf. Mk 14% 38, 
Mt 41:-:.} In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect different from theirs, 
e.g. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences,’ has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthzan form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Regard, therefore, is had to the sacred 


Plummer, art. Lorp’s Prayer in vol. iii.; Nestle, art. ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’ in Encycl. Bibl. iii. 2821; Taylor, Sayings ofthe Jewish 


| Fathers2 (1900), pp. 124-130; Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 299-306; 


v. ἃ. Goltz, Das Gebet in der dltesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 
40-42 


* See v. ἃ, Goltz, op. ett. pp. 1-53; Burton, ‘The Personal 
Religion of Jesus’ in Biblical World, vol. xiv. (1899), pp. 394-403. 

t Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1901), p. 104f., 
notes, but exaggerates, the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to the 
personal] experiences of Jesus. 
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numbers 3 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per- 
fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The first 
group of petitions pertains to God—‘ Thy name,’ 
‘Thy kingdon,’ ‘Thy will.’ They express the most 
rofound and comprehensive aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one offer the three petitions of 
the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life—‘ our daily bread,’ ‘ our debts,’ ‘ de- 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the ‘as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol- 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group.t 
The address of the Prayer (Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 
οὐρανοῖς) introduces the term ‘ Father,’ which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God’s supremacy, authority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care formen. The OT also has the term, but 
in the national sense, denoting God’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of asa personal Father to the worshipper. 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways :§ often without any limiting attribu- 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting 
‘my’ or ‘your’; but it is only in this passage, 
Mt 6°, that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive ‘our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentic liturgical addition ; 
but this inference is neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. ‘Our Father’ is a significant address, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Father; the ‘our’ contributes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
special expression. It may be that the phrase ‘ Our 
Father’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that ‘it behoved him in all things 


* It is not to be said that the artistic literary structure of the 
Prayer is unworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. On the contrary, Jesus designedly presented 
much of His teaching in metre andrhythm (see above, 11. 1). His 
marvellous literary power was exercised not for art’s sake, but 
to make art serve the highest well-being of men; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it is ideally 
expressed. On the logical relation of the petitions, see Plummer, 
art. LoRD’s PRAYER in vol. iii. 

t Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ. 350 [Eng. tr. p. 328], notes that there 
are three elements which make up the address clause of the 
Prayer, and three elements which make up the doxology that 
came to be used at its close. 

¢ For the national sense cf. Dt 191 89 326, Ps 689 8926 10313, 
19 12 96 6316 648, Jer 34-19, Hos 111, Mal 16 210; for the individual 
sense, Wis 216 143, Sir 231. 4, To 134, 3 Mac 63. 8, 

§ In the Gospel of Matthew the term ‘Father’ is frequent, 
and is generally accompanied by either ‘my’ or ‘your’ (‘thy’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
Gospel of Mark. In the Gospel of Luke, also, there are relatively 
few instances of it. But the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘my,’ but in the main only 
with the article, ‘the Father.’ A comparison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence is to be placed upon the precise attri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
rence of the title itself; thus in the group Mt 26°%=Mk 1436= 
Lk 2242 we find ‘O my Father,’ ‘Abba, Father’ (the Aramaic 
word with its translation), and ‘ Father,’ respectively ; in Mt 545 

=Lk 635, Mt 10°9=Lk 126, Mt 10%=Lk 129, the First Gospel 
has ‘Father,’ while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
‘God’; in Mt 12°°=Mk 3995=Lk 821 the First Gospel has ‘my 
Father which is in heaven,’ while the Second and Third Gospels 
have simply ‘God’; in Mt 2020=Mk 104° the Second Gospel 
strikingly lacks the words ‘of my Father.’ It seems probable 
that Jesus constantly used the title ‘Father,’ as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record; but that it had been largely suppressed 
or altered in the sources of the Second and Third Gospels, 
again for the reason that it was a characteristically Jewish 
designation. 


to be made like unto his brethren’ (He 2!”). The 
second attributive to the Πάτερ in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surcly adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position and character of God. In the pre-scientific 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality ; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was logically chosen. But this local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of God’s 
deals nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, and it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to His title of address in His model Prayer.t 

The first petition (ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά cov) t ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word ‘hallow’ is no longer in common 
use ; it meant to ‘treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of ἁγιάζειν (Lat. 
sanctificare), which, together with δοξάζειν, was 
employed in the LXX to render the Hebrew forms 
veupa and wip.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
Commandment, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt 5**-%7), 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘the name’ is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
Person Himself, as though it were said, ‘ May God 
receive due reverence.’ ‘lo the Hebrew ‘the name’ 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men.|| Therefore the 
petition prays that God may be perfectly acknow- 
ledged by all men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men may 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (cf. 
Ro 144, Eph 31*!9), 

The second petition (ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία σου) Ἷ ex- 


* This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e.g. Mt 516.45. 48 6]. 14. 26.32 711.21 1092. 33 1290 
1513 1617 1810. 14.19. 35 239 ef, also Mk 11%. 26, Lk 1113; its almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is another 
feature of the universalization of this material. For Jewish 
usage see ’Abéth v. 30; Sétd ix. 15; Yémd viii. 9; and 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 150-159, 299-306. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
i. 62 f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus. 

{ Whether the Prayer was originally given in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been discussed, but without a certain conclusion. 
Chase is sure it was in Aramaic; see, further, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p. 1761. 

1 Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish synagogal prayer 
Kaddish : ‘Magnificetur et sanctificetur nomen elus magnum 
in mundo’ (Maimonidegs’ translation); see Achelis, Bergpredigt, 

. 2981. 

: ὃ See Ex 208, Lv 218 2292, Nu 2012, Dt 325, Is 2923, Ezk 3623 ; 
and in the NT, 1 P 815. 

|| See Ps 512 910, Pr1gl0. So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) ‘for his name’s sake,’ Ps 23% 2511 313 799; cf. 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 240-243. 

Compare here, also, the Kaddish parallel: ‘Regnare faciat 
regnum suum.’ Marcion, in his Lukan form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but δὸς ἡμῖν τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα, Or another form of the same, ἐλθέτω 
τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου πρὸς ἡμᾶς. The same thought in a more 
expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke’s text, to 
Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor; thus: ἐλθέτω 
τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά, σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ καθωρισώτω ἡμᾶς (ci. Westcott 
and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. Appx.; Nestle, in 
Eneyel. Bibl. iii. 2818). This petition for the Holy Spirit cannot 
be authentic in this connexion, for it has small attestation, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi- 
tution to bring into the Prayer a specific request for the Holy 
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presses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Hebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to God.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, but taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. The Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good which would 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God’s guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6%=Lk 12%). In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a final con- 
summation (Mk 4***?), He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk 1739. 3), His followers were 
to carry it forward (Mt 281%-*°), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and peace; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 

The third petition (γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου, ws ἐν 
οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ yijs) was needed in the Prayer to 
guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He should choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence; so men had impor- 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that God’s will must be absolutely done by all.t 
To do God’s will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26°: 42, Jn 4% 
058 1051 174), and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 77, Jn 727). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition§ pertains to the physical 
Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Holy Spirit in the Apostolic age has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jesus’ words; cf. 
Mt 7U=Lk 118, Mt 1129=Lk 1021, also Mt 10209=Lk 1212, 

* See art. ΔΙΈΒΒΙΑΗ in vol. iii.; Encycl. Bibl., art. ‘Messiah’; 
also Goodspeed, Israel's Messianic Hope (1900). 

¢ See art. Krvapom or Gop in vol. ii. ; also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
ii. 293-325. The verbal form ἐλθάτω does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con- 
jecture—one would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 
have presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus’ entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation ; this passage would then be one of 
a number in the Gospels which received an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the natureand coming 
of the Kingdom. ; 

t The conception that God’s will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of His will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the OT 
(Ps 9111 10320) and in the NT (Mt 1810 2436 2653, Mk 888 1925 
1327. 32, Lik 128. 9 1510 1622, Jn 151, He 14-141222. 23): on the Jewish 
angelology see art. ANGEL invol.i.; Hncycl. Bibl, art. ‘Angel’; 
also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Appx.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ti. pp. 121-126. 

§ Mt 611 cay ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον; Lk 113 
τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου ἡμῶν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέρων. It is strik- 
ing that the strange word ἐπιούσιον, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this passage (so Origen, de Orat. 
27), should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The fact can be explained only by the 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 6* 5-82), 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt δ 68 7"). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
gratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
labour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessary food; and by implication 
it certainly includes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con- 
templates only a simple, frugal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to ie trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 6%). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of ἐπιούσιον ; since it is a 
hapaxlegomenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts; the Greek word most like it 
is περιούσιος, which appears first in the LXX., 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from éri+ 
εἶναι in a fem, ptep. form, signifying ‘ being unto,’ 
‘pertaining to’; so that the prayer would be, 
‘Give us to-day the bread which pertains (to this 
day),’ ὁ.6. just so much as is needed for to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (cf. Ja 215. !*),+ 


hypothesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 

*Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2, p. 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex 164; cf. Ps 7824f, Wis 1627f, Jn 632, 

t So Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 265-271; H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. ut. ἃ. Synoptiker, p. 116; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herrn, p. 97ff.; Leo Meyer in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. f. vergleich. 
Sprachforschung, vii. 401ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten d. kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, 1886, p. 245 ff.); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 
375-385 (Eng. tr. 341-353]; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. u. ἃ. Matt- 
evgm. p. 135f.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 289 ἔν; Taylor, op. cit. 
pp. 125-127, 178-186, 190f.; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, loc. cié. Other interprcta- 
tions of the passage are: (1) that the derivation of ἐπιούσιον is 
from é2/+the noun oic/«, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘subsistence,’ ‘existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ ζ.6. that bread 
which serves to maintain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Wérterbuch7, in loc.; also Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kubel. This con- 
ception, however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
cal; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a usage 
of οὐσία. It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of ἐπιούσιον is from éxi-+-itves, and that 
with it is understood in sense a ἠμέρα (cf. Ac 1611 ἐπιούση. 2311, 
Pr 271 LXX); it then means ‘the coming day,’ and the petition 
says, ‘Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English N.T.3 (1891), Appx. 1. ; Schmiedel 
in Winer’s Grammatik ἃ. NTlichen Sprachidioms® (1894), pp. 
136-138; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, O. Holtzmann, and RVm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of ἐπιούσιον is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus: 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would have 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt 6%-4, ending with 
the words, ‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ This temporal interpretation also throws an 
incongruous meaning into the Lukan form of the pr&yer, ‘Give 
us every day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (3) That the ‘bread’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of ‘bread’ in Jn 648-58, and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine hcld the 
‘bread’ to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
significance: (a) physically, actual food; (6) intellectually, 
the word of Christ; (c) spiritually, the Lord’s Supper. Tor the 
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As περιούσιος means ‘ beyond what is necessary,’ So 
ἐπιούσιον means ‘exactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 30° 
‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumic and Talmudic expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is a specific request for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day ;* 
while Luke’s wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply: it would seem clear that 
the Matthzean form is of greater authenticity. — 
The fifth petition + concerns the present rehgious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
shipper is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one’s 
fellow-men. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. When a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for all his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that God’s 


spiritual meaning also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome; and in modern 
times Delitzsch, Olshausen, Stier, M‘Clellan. (4) That the 
ἐπιούσιον has a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the prayer. So the RV, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
and this is the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Bible. It is re- 
dundant in expression, and its only merit is simplicity; for 
it lacks the profound meaning which inheres in the ἐπιούσιον as 
interpreted in the text above. Lately this view has been again 
defended by Nestle (ΖΝ ΤΉ, 1900, pp. 250-252; Eneyel. Bibl. 
iii, 2819f.) on the basis of the reading ΝΟΣ (=continual), 
which is found in Syr cur at Mt 611 and Lk 11%, and in Syr sin 
αὖ Lk 115, the Matthean section being wanting; also in the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This ΚΝ is said 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 
TDR; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
First Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
the ἐπιούσιον by TOR. He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
ἐπιούσιον in the Lord’s Prayer represents an original TOAD ond, 
and says that the translation ‘our daily bread’ is the best 
English translation of the Greek text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold: (a) it gives a purely tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to have been original; (ὁ) it 
altogether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word ἐσιούσιον, Which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greek word 
was suitable; but if the thought was so simple as ‘ continual’ 
or ‘daily,’ there were several common expressions at hand to 
use (6.5. the τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν of Lk 113 1947), and the LXX had 
already employed such (cf. Ex 613 165, Nu 416, Ps 6720, Dn 15, 
1 Mac 657 815); while the early Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of a difficult expression 
whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
ἐπιούσιον, and which in the circle of the translator was no longer 
understood. Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Harly Church (1891), 
pp. 44-53, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘ Give 
us our (or, the) bread of the day,’ and suggests that the newly 
coined word ἐσιούσιον was later interpolated to meet liturgical 
exigencies in connexion with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day; or it 
could be used at night, and would ask bread for the morrow; 
however, the σήμερον so replaced did not in fact disappear, but 
remained in the text as a confusing redundancy. Chase’s view 
is accepted by νυ. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der altesten Christenheit 
(1901), p. 49 ἢ 

ΚΒ, Weiss, op. cit. p. 136, holds that the σήμερον in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, bearing 
witness to the fact that the Prayer was assigned to daily use 
in the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier part of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the T'eaching of the Twelve A postles (viii. 3), and other witnesses ; 
but it does not follow that the σήμερον of Mt 011 is merely a 
product of that practicc. There is no inherent reason why 
Jesus should not Himself have given the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this connexion. The Prayer was given to the disciples 
for regular use, because they wished sonie set form of prayer to 
recite in the common liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Lk 111). 
The ‘day’ was a natural and convenient period of tiine (cf. 
Mt 634) for the repetition of the Prayer. Why should not Jesus 
have arranged the wording on that basis? 

t Mt 612 χαὶ ages ἡμῶν τὰ ὀφειλήματα quay, ὡς καὶ huts ἀφήκ- 
mev τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν, Lk 1149 καὶ ages ἡμῖν τὰς ὡμαρτίως 
ἡμῶν͵ καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίομεν πωντὶ ὀφείλοντι ἡμεῖν. 


| ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. 


will is the only law of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs God’s 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term ὀφειλήματα is figuratively employed in this 
petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves. ἢ 
The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show towards themselves. Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face with this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their own forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Divine relations is a constant teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, ef. esp. Mt 57: 2*f 4°48; it is also most im- 
ΠΕΣ set forth in the teaching and parable of 

t 187-8, In the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, 625, with which Mk 11° may 
be compared.t It is not to be understood that the 
ws καί which introduces Matthew’s second clause 
signifies a guid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as though God forgave men only ina 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20%, 
Rev 18°), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 1888), Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving.t 

The sixth petition,§ which closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con- 
scious of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where he will be liable to yield 

* In classical Greek, ὀφειλήματα was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to avoid this ambiguity that Lk 114 
reads ἁμαρτίας instead (originally Luke’s account must have 
had é¢uanuere like Matthew's, as is seen by the ὀφείλοντι in the 
second clause ; so Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church 
1891), p. 55, and Page, EHxpositor, 3rd ser. vol. vii. p. 437). But 
ὀφείλημα (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 171°, Jn 1314, Ro 151-27, 
Gal 53), although used also in the money sense (Mt 1828, Lk 741 
165, Ph 18), Luke’s &uepri«s lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the ὀφειλήματα. In the 
EV also the word ‘debts’ gives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the word ‘sins,’ since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, flagrant wickedness. 
And still less satisfactory is the word ‘trespasses,’ given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Book (apparently 
from Tindale [ἢ by reading ‘trespasses’ from v.14f- into v.12]) ; 
for itis not a proper translation of either ὀφειλήματα or ἁμαρτίας, 
and is the most limited in its scope of the three English words. 

+ Mt 614.16 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with the Lord’s Prayer. 
Whether it had its place historically in that connexion 1s 
uncertain. Mk 112 has a different setting for the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather than to original position. 
There is nothing unlikely in the hypothesis that Jesus, after 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
frarment was a part thereof. In these two verses, a3 in Mk 
112, ταραπτώμωτα is used instead of ὀφειλήματα OF ἁμαρτίας. 

¢ Luke’s variant, καὶ γάρ, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives ἃ man just to the 
extent that the man forgives others. But the Matthzan wording 
gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lukan modification is his ἀφίομεν in this 
clause instead of Matthew's ἀφήκαμεν, to give the petition a 


| general character instead of the specific import of the original 


Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 
made for the same purpose, Luke having δίδου instead of δό:, 
and τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέρων instead of σήμερον. 
§ Μὺ 0}8 καὶ μὴ εἰσενέγκης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμόν, ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς 
Lk 1140 χαὶ ἮΝ εἰσινέγχης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμόν. 
The first clause is the same in both accounts, while the second 
clause does not appear in Luke (see above), 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a second clause, which provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. Wemay then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way: ‘Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail to do Thy will; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.’* It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, ‘ but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from which God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘evil’ which is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the τοῦ πονηροῦ should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person.f The term πειρασμός is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (=trial) and a bad meaning (=malicious 
temptation).t Only in the former, neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as ‘tempting’ men, ὕ.6. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 


* Jesus’ Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf. Mt 2636-46, esp. v.39). The Saviour is here face to face 
with the bitterest trial of His life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen people are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Divine mission to the world (cf. Mt 2387-38), Jesus in the 
garden feels that He cannot endure this; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and prays that He may be spared 
this trial—that there may be some other outcome of the situa- 
tion; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God’s 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 2243f, which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if textually uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul’s experience when he three 
times prayed for the removal of his ‘thorn in the flesh’; God’s 
reply to him was, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is 
made perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 128-9; cf. also 1 Co 1012), 

t The objection to taking the τοῦ πονηροῦ as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fritzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the RV) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT cases 
where ὁ πονηρός refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 1319. 38, 
Eph 616, 1 Jn 2136. 312 518); nor in the meaning of the col- 
location ῥύεσθαι ἀπό τινος, which is used of both persons (Ro 
1531) and things (2 Ti 418); nor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 410 1227 1338, Lk 1018, Jn 844), for, so far as we 
can discover, He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 121-126). The objection liesrather in the 
thought of the petition itself, which cannot be, ‘Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,’ since this destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, though the ἀλλά demands 
a connexion; nor, ‘ Bring us not into the temptation of thedevil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
τοῦ πονηροῦ a3 a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Nésgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M‘Clellan, Achelis, 
Iibbeken, B. Weiss, Taylor, and others), This neuter use of 
τὸ πονηρόν to denote all moral and spiritual evil ἐπὴν be seen in 
Mt 587, Lk 6%, Jn 1715, Ro 129, 2 Th 3%, 1 Jn 519 (the RV is 
probably wrong in translating most of these as masculines); cf. 
also 2 ΤΊ 418, On πονηρός -όν see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Wérterbuchi’, 
in loc.; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 286-289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Nov. 
26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fresh Revision of the English 
N.T.%, 1891, Appx. 11.); Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891), pp. 85-167; Hatch, Hssays in Biblical Greek 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 128-130, 147-150, 191 f., takes the τοῦ πονηροῦ as refer- 
ring to the 73 ἽΝ), man’s evil nature (Gn 821 ‘the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 113-15); see also 
Porter, ‘The Yecer Ha-ra’,’ in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies 
(1901), pp. 93-156. 

On the NT usage of πειρασμός, see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. 
Worterbuch?, in loc.; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 394-401 (Eng. tr. 
pp. 357-362]; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 280-284; Mayor, Comm. 
on James, 1892, pp. 175-183. 


cause anxiety and appreliension ; so that men may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘ Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’ (Mk 1458, cf. Ja 1135). 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care through the experience 
(cf. 1 Co 10", He 25 40a 1 τὸ ΤΡ 1 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
signed for repetition as it stands, both in private 
and in public devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we learn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God’s glory, Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual’s affairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consisting in its 
recital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac 19%4). The Gospel of Matthew 
(6+) has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some words of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men, He does not need to be 
informed of them; and since He is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, He does not 
have to be importuned to give His blessings. 
These facts do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, real prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formule, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to be coaxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with their Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all their labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
face of Christ, we pray more instead of less; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate Its full 
significance. ἢ 


* Similarly Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, p. 42 
[Eng. tr. p. 65]: ‘There is nothing in the Gospels that tells us 
more certainly what the Gospel is, and what sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord’s Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to the 
whole of life; to be an inner union with God’s will and God’s 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

+ Further, on the Lord’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1866); Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 315- 
369]; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 225-305; J. Hanne, Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1866; Haffner, Das Gebet des Herrn (1880); 
G. Hoffmann, De Oratione Domini (1884); Rieger, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1901); Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 238-245; Plummer, 
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ἡ, Devotion to the Kingdom.—Mt 619-84 (cf. Lk 
1253-84 1134-36 1618 197-31), Nearly all of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion.* Two arguments 
against its present position are offered: (a) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by many 
to be remote from the theme of Mt 5!"-618; and (0) 
this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
(670-49), To the first argument it may be replied 
(see above, 11. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt 5'*-*, but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt 5"-6%, while containing the longest section 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew’s 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt 64 and 6”; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt 61*%4 would seem to be 
germane—indeed essential—to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connexions must be explained. Concern- 
ing this it may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
position assigned to this material in the Third 
Gospel is surely not historical; it appears in the 
so-called ‘Perzan section,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probability to the Galilean 
ministry. Further, the Lukan settings of these 
verses show either no contextual relations, or only 
literary ones ; they are not associated with specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question 
must be counted an open one whether Mt 013-52 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in 
this connexion. 

The passage has a real unity of thought, to the 
effect that there is but one aim in hfe. This aim 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 
performs that service which God requires. The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6% 
‘Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ Tt 


art. Lorp’s PRAYER in vol. iii.; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s Prayer’ in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. iii.; v. ἃ, Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
altesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 35-53; Maurice, Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer (1870); Boardman, Studies in the Model Prayer 
(1879); Newman Hall, The Lord’s Prayer2 (1889). Also, the 
Patristic treatment of the Prayer by Tertullian (de Oratione), 
Oyprian (de Oratione Dominica), and Origen {περὶ Edyis). 

* So Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, andothers. Its Matthzan position isdefended by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Nésgen, 
Grawert. Achelis repards the section as original here, with 
the exception of vv.20. 21.24; and other partition theories are 
offered. 

tT Mt 633 ζητεῖτε δὲ πρῶτον τὴν βασιλείων χαὶ τὴν διχαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ, 
χαὶ ταῦτα πάντα προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. Lk 1251 σπλὴν ζητεῖτε τὴν 
βασιλείαν αὐτοῦ, χαὶ ταῦτα προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. There is much 
textual variation as respects the wording of the Matthzan verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
saying of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seek ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greek forms being expansion 
for purposes of interpretation ; but it seems probable that the 
second clause was also given, aS bringing the saying more 
closely into relation with its context. The σπλήν which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is an idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
(cf. Lk 624.35 e¢ αἴ.). Matthew’s σάντα, in the second clause, is 
likely to have been an expansion. The σρῶτον of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
one before the other ; it is to be interpreted, not numerically, 
but qualitatively—there is just one thing to live for, the King. 
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As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 521-48 how the 
Divine ideal for men was to be worked out in the 
sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 
0118 in the sphere of religious worship, so in Mt 
6-34 He sets forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
clusive devotion to spiritual things— not that 
material things are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in three paragraphs of the section νν. 5.31 
vv,22-24 yy,%5-34* presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things: the 
one comprehensive aim of hfe must be spiritual, 
there must be no division of interests, and there 
must be no anxiety about the incidental things. 
According to the teaching of vv.!-*!,+ a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish use. His time is 
not to be occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. “Τὸ 
lay up treasure in heaven’ is to be and to do those 
things which are pleasing to God, to lve nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 
strongest language the kind of life which seeks, 
first of all, for the gratification of greed and selfish 
ambition. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said to His hearers, ‘Take heed, and kcep 
yourselves from all covetousness ; for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ And He gave the significant 
parable of the Rich Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, ‘So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God’ 
(Lk 12-21), To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 
mate thing for which our lives are to be lived. The 
possession or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
bidden by Jesus (see above, 11. 4a), but He insists 
that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
wealth must be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes a curse to its owner (cf. Mk 
1017-22, Lk 1019. The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 
employment of them for human well-being. The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 


dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should be 
trusted to God’s providence. The πρῶτον has then disappeared 
from the Lukan form, perhaps because of its ambiguity and 
consequent danger of being misunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying had ‘the kingdom,’ or ‘his kingdom,’ or ‘the 
kingdom of God,’ all of which are attested, can only be matter 
of conjecture, and is unimportant. Lastly, Luke does not have 
the τὴν διχαιοσύνην Which is given in this saying by Matthew 
(whose αὐτοῦ probably limits also the βασιλείαν asin RV). Per- 
haps it was dropped from the Lukan sources because it was 
a technical Jewish term ; it has been noted above that d:x«so- 
σύνη does not appear in Luke’s Sermon, and in his Gospel only 
at 175, Or, its presence in Mt 633 may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making acloser verbal connexion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. 66.10.20 61), This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
619-34 has been imported into the Sermon in the course of trans- 
mission. But the τὴν δικαιοσύνην may also be original in this 
saying. If so, the ‘righteousness’ referred to is that actual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achelis, B. Weiss) ; 
not a righteousness which God imparts to the believer (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according to the Pauline 
forensic sense. It is thus the righteousness which God requires, 
that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con- 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feine thinks that vv.22-24 are interpolated into this passage 
from another connexion; Achelis thinks the same of νν, 20. 21. 24, 
and B. Weiss of v.22f. These are possible views, but there is 
not much to substantiate them. Matthew’s setting for these 
verses is as good as Luke’s, or even better. 

+ Lk 12°3f has the same thought, but the wording is charac- 
teristically different—the ‘Sell that ye have and give alms’ is 4 
feature of the Third ΟΌΒΕΘΙ exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and Woes (620-26), It is striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact agreement on the essential utterance, 
‘Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ So 
Paul in Col 32. 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 163-163, 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious; men must be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-men. 

Still more specifically does Jesus say, in vv.?2-?4,* 
that the Kingdom must be anexclusiveaim. Using 
the physical eye, which illuminates the body, asa 
figure (cf. Ps 11918, Mk 838, Lk 245, He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
unpossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus’ thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth? Must not life be largely a 
struggle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in vv.2-34,¢ It is 
that God knows whew needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v.*%-); men should depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers, He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things; they must live trust- 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.*4). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of life, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
pags the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
abour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 


* The Lukan parallels 1124-36 1613 again have the same thought 
as the Matthzan passage, but with much variation ; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there is a remarkable 
verbal agrecment. The word ‘mammon’ is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic ἐδ Δ, and signifies here the riches which 
have become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

+ Lk 1222-51 furnishes a parallel for Mt 625-33, but not for v.34, 
which is found only here in the Gospels; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual: striking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and variations. Luke's 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
seen in his ‘ravens’ where Matthew has ‘the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God’ and ‘Father’ where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘nations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’; and instead 
of Matthew’s ‘Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat?’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seek not what ye shall eat... neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word ἡλικίαν in Mt 627 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators are divided be- 
tween them. The RV translates, ‘Which of you by being 
anxious [t.e. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this is the clear meanin 
of the word where it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 25: 
193, it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was 18 inches or more, which makes this interpreta- 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portion to the whole is intended in this context. The word 
may mean ‘age’ (RVm); and it was not uncommon to think of 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 399 ‘ Behold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths’; also Jn 921-28, He 1111), So 
that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and most 
modern scholars. 


material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men’s part, 
but the way by which with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in it we 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, leering the future with 
God: if we do our best to-day, God will take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro 8”). Why should it not be 
80? God has a great purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly, He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

7. The Treatment of Others.—Mt. 7-2=Lk 63) 
87-42 (cf, Lk 119). The main idea of this passage 
lies in νν. δ. 12 (yy.67- belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 521-48 61-18 61934, Their teaching 15 
twofold: men are not to be of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards one another (vv.!"°), and they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v.!2). The two teachings contained in 
vv.® 7-11 are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
‘Golden Rule’ in v.”? follows logically upon vv.?”, 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 57! onward, 78-2? being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion.* 

Mt 7: finds its parallel in Lk 6°“, the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and variation.t While the Lukan context gives a 
somewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 
principle requires that men shall not be critical, 
fault-finding, and flaw-picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 


* So Neander, Meyer, Kuin6l, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.12 as ex- 
traneous material in the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse ; similarly Godet. 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
thereto—makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (631, as though it stood at Mt 54 
instead of 712) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Matthzan account is not likely. 

t In Mt 71-2a=Lk 637 we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 612=Lk 114, the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can be read into the Matthewan words ; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state- 
ment, ‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you’ (Mt 72>=Lk 638b, cf. also Mk 423), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 637 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in synonymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis ; 
Mt 71.24 produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 6°84 is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The figurative illustration of the particle in the eye, Mt 736= 
Lk 64lf., is given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under i. 3). Foreign also 
to the Sermon is Lk 6°9- 49, The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 1514, which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Pharisees ; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 1024 
(cf. Jn 1316), and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have been spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form, With this teaching of Jesus about judgment may 
be compared Hillel’s saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest into his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion by 
which he judges and condemns others. A man 
is a ‘ hypocrite’ (v.°) when, professing a desire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a cen- 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the improvement of himself first. 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
ἐπε το (Ὁ ΔΤ 38h 4 a KS? one 7. 
Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
practical experience. In the affairs of life it often 
becomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus recognizes this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, ‘B 
their fruits ye shall know them’ (7:0, ef. Mt 18'5-17). 
But the teaching, ‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’ 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that God 
deals with men on a guid pro quo basis—that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (see above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized. 

Mt 7° presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process.t It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the dissemination 
of the Gospel. Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (cf. Mt 15°, Lk 151, 
Ph 8", 2 P 2”), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the Ingher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances, 


*It was thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinél, and de 
Wette, that the return judgment of which this passage spcaks 
is rendered by men, 7.e. other men will judge you and measure 
back to you exactly as you judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly be the meaning: it rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Day of Judgment and in 
lis present treatment of them; so the modern commentators 
generally. 

t So Neander, Bleek, Tholuck(?), Kuindl, Godet, Achelis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It is the view of Késtlin, 
Feinc, Hilgenfeld, and 11. Iloltzmann, that this verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
(cf. above on Mt 515f); reference is made to the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, ix. 5, which reads, ‘ But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when He 
said “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs.”’ Ibbeken 
thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen 
tribunals, as in 1 Co 61-4. Neither of these views is required to 
Sid te this teaching, which has an excellent general sense and 
import. 
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In Mt 774%=Lk 119-18 we have another scction 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
presence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
in no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is a loving Father who provides—better than any 
human parentt-—for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for all things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
675-34. but there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, ‘ask—seek—knock,’ without difference of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by God ; the obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6%), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 638), and with full submission to 
God’s will (Mt 26%: #). Our petitions must perinit 
God to answer them in the way which He knows 
to be best, and our trust in His wisdom, power, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt 72=Lk ΟἹ, as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
οὖν which introduces the verse (mistakenly dropped 
from S*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,t and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’§ The idea contained 


*So Achelis, Feine, Godet, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Sticr, and Tholuck to find a logical relation of these 
verscs to the verses which precede them. Feine, Weizsicker, 
H. Iloltzmann, and B. Weiss think that Luke has the original 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true; but it is also 
possible that in both Gospels this material is detached. In 
Luke, at any rate, it has received a topical association. A com- 
parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
first two verses in each: the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the ‘egg and the scorpion’ (v.12), perhaps to 
balance the threefold ‘ask, seek, knock.’ The last verse of 
each account (Mt 7U=Lk 1133) is quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions: (ὦ) instead of Matthew’s ἀγαθά Luke 
has πνεῦμα ἅγιον, Which Tholuck, Achelis, and even Steinmeyer 
regard as a gloss, due to the prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitiv 
Christian thought ; (δ) instead of Matthew's ὁ σατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ ἐν 
τοῖς οὐρωνοῖς, Luke has ὁ πατὴρ 6 ἐξ ovpevoy, a peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are given; see Feine, Jahrb. 7. 
Protest. Theol. 1885, p. 74; Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 386; H. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Conm. ὦ. d. Synoptiker, p. 125. The Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot be original. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second ὁ, but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the ἐξ οὐρωνοῦ came in under the influence of the σνεῦμα ἅγιον, 
to indicate the place from which the Spirit was given; and 
then, subsequently, the ἐξ οὐρανοῦ was imperfectly turned to 
account in connexion with the ὁ πατήρ. 

t The phrase, ‘if ye then, being evil’ (πονηροί), contrasts men, 
in their imperfect, selfish, and sinful lives, with God, who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is ὦ minore ad 
majus : if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? 

t Mt 712 τώντα οὖν ὅσα ἐὰν θέλητε ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν of &vOpwros, 
οὕτω; καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς- οὕτως yep ἔστιν ὁ νόμος Kai οἱ 
προφῆται, Lk 65] καὶ καθὼς θέλετε ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωτοι, 
ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως, It would be difficult to explain these two 
divergent forms as coming from a common Greek original; 
perhaps they represent two lines of transmission, arising from 
two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance. It is noticeable that in this verse, as in the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every instance has commended itself to the 
Christian Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spirit. 

§ Luke’s source did not contain this clause, perhaps for the 
usual reason that it was too Jewish. The case is the same in 
Lk 105-28= Mt 2293-40= Mk 12°8-%1, where Matthew’s clause, ‘On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets,’ is entirely abscnt from Luke’s account, and in Mark’s 
account is differently worded, ‘There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
this passage, as in many others, the more Jewish First Gospel 
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in this teaching is closely related to that of ‘ loving 
one’s neighbour as one’s self’; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 19%), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22%8-4), St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 54). Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to correct 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never as a means only.’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, social 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, abuse them by ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withholding from them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con- 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this achievement the ‘Golden Rule’ 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would Tee like 
to receive. In this manner the ‘Golden Rule’ 
will be fulfilled.t+ 


has better preserved the original saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 712 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistic retouching (as 
in Mt 518), or by misplacement, or through liturgical usage. 
As for the meaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Rule ‘is the law and the prophets’ in the sense that it 
states the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
huild up a real human hrotherhood (cf. Ro 139f, Gal 814. This 
is true, even though the Law and the Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired hy the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 517). 

¥ See esp. O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 189. 

t Sayings similar to this of Mt 712 are found in pre-Christian 
and post-Christian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively formulated, by Jesus. 
This does not impugn Jesus’ originality or authority, hut indi- 
cates that truth and the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac 1722-31), Jesus, however, so changed the wording of this 
principle as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears—hut positively, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. Legalism says, ‘Thou shalt not’ do this and that— 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, ‘Thou shalt’ do 
countless good and helpful things—a system of development. 
The difference is like that hetween the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ‘ Don’t do this, don’t 
do that’; the true method fills the child’s mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service, Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 415 ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’; also in the 
saying attributed to Hillel, ‘What thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another ; this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bah, Shab. f. 31.1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numerous; Isocrates wrote, "A πάσχοντες ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων 
ἐργίζισθε, ταῦτα τοῖς ἄλλοις μοὴ ποιεῖτε; the Stoic maxim was, 


k. The Duty of Righteousness.—Mt 713-21-  Τ κ 643-4 
(ef. Lk 13”: *7), The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this righteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 74, belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7}-!2, but, on the view that 
77 is a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Matthxan position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 137-74; perhaps it 
can be maintained in reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to different occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The ‘small gate’ and the 
‘narrow way’ foreibly express this idea. The 
figure is perhaps drawn from the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He 11! 12%, Rev 212. The ‘gate’ signifies 
one’s entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way’ signifies his earnest life thereafter.t 
Jesus’ statement that ‘few will find their way into 
the kingdom’ is perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of His ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologically asin Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured asa result of His work—a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. His reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity.t The parallel saying in Lk 13%, which 
is made by its context (vv.*°%) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states— 
not that the whole number will be small, which 


‘ Quod tihi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris’; and in Confucius we 
read, ‘Do not to others what you would not wish done to your- 
self’? (Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 191f.). Other parallels have 
been collected hy Wtinsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew’s discourse ; while Mt 713.14 ig 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Mattheanand Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
literary form, while Luke gives much the same idea in hriefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘gate’ and the ‘way,’in the latter it is the ‘door.’ The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied: Matthew reads, χαὶ 
ὀλίγοι εἰσὶν οἱ εὑρίσκοντες αὐτήν, While Luke reads, ὅτι πολλοί, λέγω 
ὑμεῖν, ζητήσουσιν εἰσελθεῖν καὶ ovx ἰσχύουσιν. According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus in reply to a specific request 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and after 
the close of the Galilaan ministry when Jesus was Journ ying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (1329-30) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to he eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way’ appear suitahle to the Sermon, since at this time Jesus’ 
ministry was meeting with large success—much more suitable 
would it have heen after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galilean multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for the cross. Luke’s position 
of the saying may therefore he better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved hy Matthew. 

+ ὅτι is read at the beginning of v.14 by nearly all modern 
editors and commentators, on the authority of 8B and other 
important witnesses. τί, which is preferred hy Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation. 

t Similarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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could not be true on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of the world—but that ‘ many will fail.’ 
If the saying is authentic in this form (it may have 
become modified when an eschatological meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is more lkely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of the Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 74 the significant term ζωή to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of John (14 3. 36 524. 26. 29 G27. 33. 35. 51 1010 e¢ af.) occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospels 
(cf. Mt 19:6), 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it appears 
in Mt 7*209—Lk 6-4, quite surely belongs as a 
whole to the historical discourse.* Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers t against whom He warns them 
are all those morally blind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ day whom 
He described in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless He had them in mind—blind guides (Mt 
1514) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people religion.¢ If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v.%, there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and bad teachers such as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach religion and morals without himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here gives warning. And whether 
they are bad or good, false or true teachers, can be 
known by their ‘ fruits,’ ὁ.6. by their character and 
their service. If they manifest the ‘fruit of the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in Gal 57-26, they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus hasin mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
proved by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 771, in which He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
who do God’s will. Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent. until our own. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 


* For v.15 there is no parallel in Luke, but there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, and it is not foreign to this con- 
nexion. For v.19 also there is no parallel in Luke; it may bea 
verbal reproduction of Mt 310, perhaps imported into this con- 
text in transmission because of the similarity of the figure and 
the theme, cf. Mt 1515, Jn 152.6 (so Feine, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.29 is a repetition of v.63, perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the main thought after the 
interpolation of ν. 19, And, finally, Lk 649 is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps its historical setting at Mt 1234f- 
(so Feine against Wendt). The original portion of this para- 
graph may thus have been Mt 715-18=Lk 643f. The two reports 
have the same idea in the same figure, but are peculiarly variant 
in manner of expression ; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek translation. 

ἡ The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 
in this passage. 

{ So Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of wolves and sheep wag a common one among a pastoral people 
(cf. Is 116 6525, Mt 1016, Jn 1012, Ac 202%), but only here in the 
Bible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep's clothing, as in 
ZEsop’s Fables. 

§ There was never any justification for the Roman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the καρποί in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who teach false doctrines cannot be safe guides, but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 
the pronouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 
present, or future. 


a system of theology. Love, mercy, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests of 
goodness which Jesus established (Mt 5%-7!2 251-48), 
Inasmuch as He came for the express purpose of 
inaking God’s will known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God’s will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying 6* is therefore equivalent to Matthew’s, 
although so differently worded.* As was seen in 
considering the third pecon of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 6), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(Jn 058), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
1250. 2178-31), His statement that only such shall 
‘enter the Kingdom of Heaven’ seems to be an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt 5”. 

The following two verses, Mt 72% 25, stand here 
in all probability as aresult of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, which appears 
original (137); and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of His 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse.t Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 77 in affirming that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of right- 
eousness (cf. Lk 10”). The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the ἔτ ΓΕΙΠΕ of Christianity, even the 
production of some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God’s will in and through one’s self. And Luke 
adds (1378), what is germane to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (cf. Mt 84* 19%); 7,6. 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a great reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God; while 
other obscure and once despised persons shall find 
a welcome there (cf. Lk 18-4). 

And, finally, the duty of righteousness is most 

*Mt 721 Ov πᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι Κύριε κύριε εἰσελεύσεται εἰς chy 
βασιλείων τῶν οὐρανῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ποιῶν τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πατρὸς μον τοῦ ἐν 
τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, Lk 640 Ti δέ ws καλεῖτε Κύριε κύριε, καὶ οὐ ποιεῖτε 
ἃ λέγω, 

t So Feine, Godet, Ibbeken, Weizsicker, Wendt, and others. 
The parallel sayings, Mt 72°f-=Lk 1326f, give the same idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. It may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 722 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lips (certainly they are foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apostolic age. 
But Lk 1326 *‘ We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un-Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matthzan verses are authentic, but belong to the close of the 
ministry ; while Lk 1326 has been universalized. In the second 
verse of each passage, Mt 74=Lk 13827, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, ‘ Peyae 
from me, ye that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps 68 (cf. 
Mt 1351f- 2541); its two Greek forms here, ἀτοχωρεῖτε ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ οἱ 
ἐργαζόμενοι τὴν ἀνομίαν (Mt.)and ἀπόστητε ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ, πάντες ἐργάται 
ἀδικίας (Lk.), present an interesting minute problem of transla- 
tion and transmission. 

t Mt 721-23 has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gospels. See particularly Schlatter 
in Greifswalder Studien (1895), pp. 83-105. This passage is only 
one of ἃ number where Jesus appears as claiming the Divine 
prerogative of Judge at the Final Judgment (Mt 2531-46 1932f. 
1127-30, Mix 888, Lk 2018; cf. Jn 5271248, Ac 1731, Ro 216, 2 Co 510), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Ohrist in mission, person, teaching, 
and career—in other words, His Divinity—cannot well be denied 
by a serious historical interpretation of the Gospels; and when 


this uniqueness is recognized, it is not difficult to admit Jesug 
office as Judge. 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt 724-°7= Lk 619)... That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the οὖν in v.** suggests), can be considered 
certain. The parable follows logically upon v.*, 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. The life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actually 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be of no avail for them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. THE RELATION OF THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount ΤΟ JESUS’ TEACHING AS A WHOLE.—The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middle portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
lean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God—what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this field He dealt with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethics. Consequently, He taughtagain 
and again the same things, to different persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing lke the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
His was a universal message which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greater impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race). The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
to God. The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 
personal character and service which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 


* See the text of both passages quoted above under i. 3. The 
Lukan form of the parable is conspicuously secondary in char- 
acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalized so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. Again, 
also, the literary superiority belongs to the First Gospel. 


all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. 'The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish this ideal condition; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 6%, Lk 1951, cf. Mt 22°-*), And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created b 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness; and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Those 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the less true that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 51-17 771-3, only state 
what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘the Son of God’ in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 


LITERATURE.—For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Mount in the extra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp. Resch, Aussercanonische 
Parailleitexte z. ἃ. Evangelien, Teil 1 (1893), pp. 62-114; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see Weber, 
Jiidisehe Theologie 2 (1897) ; Wiinsche, Neue Beitrage z. Eriau- 
terung d. Evangelien aus Talmud u. Midrasch (1878); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, Bd. 1 (1898) [Eng. tr. 1902]. 

From the Patristic period the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Sermone 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened. vol. iii.) [Eng. tr. in ‘ Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ pp. 63); it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 
published under the title, Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine (Srd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatzsch, vols. 111. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew (Op., ed. Montfaucon, vol. 
vii.); Hilarius Pictaviensis, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. 
Oberthiir, vol. vii.); the work of the Auctor Operis Imperfecti ; 
and the very brief matter in the Comm. on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus. ; : 

From the Reformation period the important interpretation 
by Luther is first to be named, Comm. on Matthew (Works, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Calvin in his Harmony of 
Matthew, Mark, and Iruke (Works, ed. 1835-1838, vols. i. ii.). 
The three Roinan Catholic works of most value are the Comm. 
on the Four Gospels by Maldonatus, Jansenius, and Cornelius a 
Lapide. The extensive but unimportant post- Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi5, 
pp. 80-40 [Eng. tr. pp. 41-49]. ᾿ 

The Modern period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the subject for the past seventy years has 
been that of Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi (1st ed. 1833; bth 
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ed. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 (Eng. tr. from 4th Germ. ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1860, pp. 443]), and this still remains the most valuable 
volume on the Sermon, although a portion of the contents 1s 
now antiquated. Next in extent and importance is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
492), Other works of scientific character, but smaller dimen- 
sions, are: Feine, ‘ Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,’ in Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 1885, 
pp. 1-85; Steinmeyer, Die Rede des Herrn auf dem Berge 
(Berlin, 1885, pp. 156); Ibbeken, Die Bergpredigt Jesus (2nd 
ed., Einbeck, 1890, pp. 216); Hugo Weiss (Rom. Cath.), Die 
Bergpredigt Christi (Freiburg, 1892, pp. 111); Grawert, Die 
Bergpredigt nach Matthdus (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77); Ileinrici, 
Die Bergpredigt, quellenkritisch untersucht (Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. 81), and a second part dealing with the interpretation is 
promised ; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (New York, 1902, pp. 
258).—Homiletic treatments of the Sermon are numerous 1n 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work, 1216 
Bergpredigt (Giitersloh, 1881, pp. 48); Griillich, Die Bergpredigt 
des Herrn Jesu Christi (Meissen, 1886, pp. 148); Harnisch, Die 
Bergpredigt des Herrn (Breslau, 1901, pp. 35); Kaiser, Die Berg- 
predigt des Herrn (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 521; Monneron, Le Sermon 
sur la Montagne (Lausanne, 1889, pp. 412); J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sermon sur la Montagne (Paris, 1900, pp. 150 [Eng. tr., New 
York, 1900, pp. 144}]). The best English work is by C. Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount (London, 1896, pp. 218); it contains 
much, however, that is only of local ecclesiastical interest ; 
further, W. B. Carpenter, The Great Charter of Christ (London, 
1895, pp. 300). Of special importance are the works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer-Kommentar uber das Matthdusevangelium (Gottingen, 
1898), and of H. Holtzmann, Hand-Commentar uber die Synop- 
tiker (8rd ed., Freiburg, 1900); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Morison, Keil, Broadus, Kiibel, Bruce, et al.), 
Luke (Godet, Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Bleek, Olshausen, Ewald, Fritzsche, Kuinol, Nosgen, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness. 

Literature upon special portions and aspects of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. ἡ W. VoTAW. 
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The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that eraof Israclitish history which 
begins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.c. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
a small province of the Persian, and afterwards 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, gradually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. But internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, reaches such a height that 
this Seleucid monarch, in the pride of his Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the proper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly followed by a brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
people themselves in this ight. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Has- 
monzan princes not only become high priests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.’ This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
people are rudely awakened from their dream. 
The internal dissensions that followed the death 
of queen Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (B.c. 63). The Romans do not, how- 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
continue under a variety of changing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews leads 
to the outbreak of the desperate war for freedom, 


| 


which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of Judaism in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of the pre- 
exilic period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Exile. No- 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being transformed in so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world they 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-exilie era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions under which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
different disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land’ there grew up an ever-increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and within, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new developments. The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. It may be safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with forcign forms of thought was 
not without importance—primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

i. DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH POPULATION 
IN THE HoLy LAND. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
confined to Judea proper, from which the Israel- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Gr. ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, Germ. ‘Juden,’ Eng. ‘ Jews’). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the southern 
direction than in pre-cxilic times. Whereas for- 
merly Beersheba was regarded as the southern 
limit, the part of Judea that lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judea 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.c. by the town of 
Beth-zur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the respective terri- 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh 65, the original N.W. boundary appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono (dik ‘ath ’Uné, probably 
the modern Kefr-dnd). But ata later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at constant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Ramathaim, 
and Aphzerema (1 Mac 11%). In the Maccabzean 
period, however, Juda underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (BJ Il. in. 5; 
Ant, XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judea ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern JSerkit) in the hill- 
country and Kore (now Kurdwa) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name /dwmea, was 
conquered by John Hyrcanus. As it was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and submit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the prescription of Dt 23%), they were 
regarded as Jews, although they continue to be 
called Idumeeans. That they also regarded them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words attributed to them by Josephus 
(BJ Iv. iv. 4, τῶν πατρίων ἱερῶν. . . τῆς κοινῆς 
πατρίδος), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten.+ On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was prepondcratingly heathen, al- 
though considerable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa (Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judea. During 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 4; BJ Il. xviil. 10, 
rly 1X, 2). 

To the north of Juda lay Samaria, which 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 K 
1744), In course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samari- 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘ Cuth- 
wans’ (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, XI. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Ben Sira 

* On Neh 1125f- cf. now, above all, E. Meyer, Entstehung des 
Judentums, 106f., 114 ff. 

t Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idumean, he was 
only half a Jew (Ant. xrv. xii. 2). On the other hand, when 
Agrippa I. once felt hurt by the epithet ‘foreigner’ in Dt 1715, 


the people, whom he had gained over by his friendly offices, 
cried out, ‘Thou art our brother’ (Meg. Sota vii. 8). 


(Sir 50° ‘Two nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third ts no people: the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Sichem’), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, feauentle pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9°, Mk 101; Jos. Ant. xx. 
vi. 1). The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyrcanus made no change in these re- 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from 1 Mac 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilic period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still so few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulus 1., as Schiirer (GJV* i. 275f.) was 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
we have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were compelled on the same ground as the 
Idumzans to adopt the Law (Jos. Ant. XIII. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, however, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they became more com- 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
spect that Judith (8) speaks of ‘ our fathers,’ @.e. 
es ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7**, Mt 815), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12°, Lk 416 75), The designa- 
tion ‘half-Jews’ is never applied to the Galilzans 
as it is to the Idumxans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
west of Lake Hfleh, marked the boundary be- 
tween the land inhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians.t 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the country to the east of the Jordan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maccabeeus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 55). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans-Jordanie tract was 
conquered by Alexander Jannzus, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the ease of the Idumeans (cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. 
xv. 4). As the boundaries of Per@a ("6 134), the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pella on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Macherus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jordanic country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batanea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, and Trachonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jos. 
BJ WW. iii. 5f.). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XVII. ii. 13). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews—the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an extremely difficult one; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 


* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jerus. Shabbath 15d): ‘Galilee, 
Galilee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find em- 
ployment among robbers.’ 

t Cf. Buhl, GAP 72. 
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the rapid development of commerce brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the land. The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccabzean era; and even the Has- 
monzans who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, so that Aristo- 
bulus I. actually received the surname of Φιλέλλην 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose asa patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and writers, had his 
sons educated at Rome, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the Hellenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by his successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may account for 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task ; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opposition to their 
environment. 

li. LANGUAGES.— The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. But even during the Persian domination 
Aramaic, which was then the language of com- 
merce and diplomacy, began to force its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., 1s written partly in Aramaic. 
At the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
people had come to be Aramaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change was the 
custom of having the passages of Scripture which 
were read in the synagogue followed by an 
Aramaic translation—a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance. The 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different parts of 
the country, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
as compared with the Jews.* 

The Old Hebrew language yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Araniaic idiom, and, before 
it disappeared, it developed a final species, the 
so-called New Hebrew. Even after men had 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still composed ; 6.4. the Book of Chronicles (6. 300 
B.c.), the Book of Sirach (not long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccabean 
period, and the Book of Ecclesiastes. The Has- 
monzan rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speceh, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century B.c., and to 
the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, composed 
after the Fall of Jerusalem. Later still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.D.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 


* Ci. Mt 2673; Dalman, Grammatik des jid.-pal. Aramidisch, 
43 ff., Die Worte Jesu, i. 64. 


language, and subsequently played the same réle 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. See, further, 
Driver, LOT® 503 ff. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, also the Greek 
language. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the way 
also for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is afforded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instruments (Driver, Z.c. 501). In all 
probability prs of Ca 3° must also be considered 
Greek (Ξ- φορεῖον), and perhaps we should assign 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs ({.6. 449 .), In the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr. 
forms of expression, such as 3» Mivy=es πράτ- 
τειν, UNWO non=vt¢d ἡλίῳ, ete. In the post-Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Greek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonzeans we find Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod family 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that every Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who was brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well as the 
Aramaic language. But how far it was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of this language had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to δόξα ix. 14, during 
the war with Quietus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus ᾽ in 115-117, it was forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It was also an import- 
ant circumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the rallying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those whose 
homes were in all other lands. Only a very small 
proportion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, would 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Boethus, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. 1x. 3). 
Special synagogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners who did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac 6°; Tos. Megilla 
111. 6). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle in Jerusalem. In this way some 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in Judzea as well. In Jn 12°°% we hear 
of Greeks (“EXAnves, ὁ.6. either Jews of the Dia- 
spora [?] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to Jesus—a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Creek. That 
thesame was the case with Jesus Himself cannot be 


* As examples may be cited: NIIDN ἔταρχος, ΝΞ βουλή, 
pw συνέδριον, NOP κατήγωρ, Sanne προσβολή, xdvno κάπηλος, 
Ὁ τιμή, ΝΌΞΟΝΌΡ κατὼ λεπτώ, 1018 ravdoxesov, nbz βαλανεῖον, 
Ἰ ΟΥ̓ δημόσιον. Less numerous are the Latin loan-words, the 
majority of which, a abel came in through the Greek: e.g. 
Ips decumani, ma po disciplina. Cf. S. Krauss, 
Griechisehe und Lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch 
und Targum, 1-2 (1898-99). 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We may 
compare the occasion when Josephus (BJ V. ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. 11. 5) that on such oceasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

111. POLITICAL CONSTITUTION.—The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(Ant. XU. iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mac 153). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him (γερουσία, Jos. Ant. XIL. 111. 3).¢ This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Neh 51:7); but, after the high priest obtained the 
night of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. SANHEDRIN in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high priests (the ‘anointed’ of Dn 
0351.) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmonzans by their 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than high priest, and thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative: he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, appoint the officials, 
etc., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac 14"), Through the conquests 
which the Hasmonzans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to call themselves, noah and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im- 
portant epoch for the internal administration was 
the reign of qneen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was brought 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were henceiorward under the Roman domi- 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hyrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 


* Cf. Schiirer, GJV3 ii. 18ff., 63 ff.; Zahn, Einleit. ins NT, i. 
1-51 ; Delitzsch, Saat auf Hojfnung, 1874, Ὁ. 185 ff.; Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des bibl. Aram. 4ff.; Neubauer, Studia Biblica, Ox- 
ford, 1885, p. 39ff.; Dalman, Gramm. des jiid.-pal. Aram. 
344 ff., Die Worte Jesu, 1. 1ff., 63ff.; Biichler, Die Priester und 
der Kultus, 1895, p. 61 ff.; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896: 
TI. K. Abbott, Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old 
and New Testament, 1891, p. 129 ff. 

t Buchler (Die Tobiaden und Oniaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
(Orient. Ltzg. iii. 87 ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabean high 


priests had no political power ; but their arguments are artificial 


and not convincing. 


existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.c. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xIv. v. 4; BJ 1. viii. δ). Caesar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyrcanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ‘ethnarch.’ But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, but the crafty Idu- 
mean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judza, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed strategot of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.c. 43), Antony named the two brothers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and became 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmonean Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, cost Hyreanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the year 
37 that he succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex socius. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally: after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particular country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius wage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin nioney 
was restricted, and included only coins of small 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its president, but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this office of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion—a course of procedure quite con- 
trary to the Law, which intended this office to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanie 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Persea assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Archelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Judza and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his jane which he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, ἃ Roman Procurator (ἐπί- 
τρόπος, ἡγεμών) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Cesarea 
on the seacoast ; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was always 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where he 
took up his residence in the former_ palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Cesarea; but 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land—amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 


entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 

it would appear, exempt from military service.* 

The taxes were now assigned to the Imperial 
* Cf. Schiirer, GJV 3 i. 460. 
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jiscus, and were levied by the Procurator, the 
highest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials (publicani).* Both 
these ‘publicans’ and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. e.g. Lk 19"); on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly hated and despised (‘publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 91% ef al.). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
country into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Judea after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed.t Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial ΠΟΥ in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law- 
suits; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans (συμβούλιον, Ac 251%). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-government, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
chical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now appointed by the 
Roman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
I., under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Juda, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa II.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. ‘The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Judea prior to 
Agrippa I., except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the Mgh priest first to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and then to Agrippa II. 
The regular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the final war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. But 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. BJ Iv. iil. 8). After the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone for cver. The high priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along with 
them. Henecforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews—the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin (γερουσία, later 
συνέδριον, hence 77710). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the Hasmonzeans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 


* Of. Schitrer, GJ V3 ij. 181f. 
t Jos. Ant. xv. i. 1. On Lk 215 cf., above all, Schiirer, 
Le. i. 508 ff. 
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State. It was weakest under Herod, who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (cf. 
Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked the 
normal stage of the power of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judea. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmoneans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
be so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judza became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant, XVIII. iv. 6, and the 
expression ἐπὶ ἡγεμόνας καὶ βασιλεῖς in Mt 1018). 

As to the functions of the Sanhedrin, there are a 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations and princes (1 Mac 11°? 12% 13°), 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mac 12%; Jos. BJ Iv. iv. 3; 
ef. Jth 48). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 1112), and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. Ané. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior courts were not 
agreed (cf. Mt 5, Ac 415 5?! 612 2930. and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ané. XIV. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number of its 
niembers to be put to death (2b. XIv. v. 4); and 
when at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to have been more pro 
forma (ἐδ. XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (Jn 18"! ; οἵ, Jos. 
Ant, XX. 1x. 1, and Jerus. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
be bronght either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality. Thus the high pricst 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
he exercised in connexion with the cultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen by preference from the leading priestly 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the office of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 

iv. SOCIAL CONDITIONS.—The principal occupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
earlier periods, was agriculture, with which cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 ff.) properly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country population. ‘The 
land,’ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other fruits 
and the dates cannot be numbered, while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
pasture land for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
Galilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people found employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (οἵ. Lk 12% 161).* Fishing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13%, 
Lk 5!; cf. also the reference in Mt 79 to bread 
and jish, corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmonzans, 
gained access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were nade froni the fish that were caught, and 
tliecse again played their part as articles of com- 
merce.t See, further, art. FISHING in vol. il. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman.t 
An important source of income in post-exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a graphic 
picture in Sir 38; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writings.§ Ben Sira recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn in a strange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v.*-), The later scribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supporting themselves by manual labour.|| 
Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably situated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped; Arab cara- 
vans brought the treasures of 5. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT), below, 
p- 369f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 10773*-, 
Pr 7, Sir 4374). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 26). The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with those financial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an excellent training 
school. Since such a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional Law, and its enact- 


* Cf., further, Vogelstein, Die Landwirtschaft in Paldstina, 
94 


t Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. 106 f. 

ft 7b. 103. Cf. also art. HUNTING in vol. ii. 

§ Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 1875; Rieger, 
Versuch einer Technologie und Terminologie der Handwerke in 
der Mischna, 1894. 

ἢ The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
because He had formed them all to serve Him (. 6. to execute 
all His purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the Wise, but to the division of labour amongst men (Jerus. 
DBerakhoth 13a). 

4] It is very significant that To 118 represents Achiacharus as 
‘purveyor’ (ἀγοραστής) of a foreign king. 
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ments were felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called ‘prosbole-rule,’ whereby the legal 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
seven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Deut. 
178 ff.). The method of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. minx). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus (BJ II. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public archives, As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly as he does of artisans. But 
at a later period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. Tos. Zéréiméth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus borrows 
from commercial life (6.0. Mt 13%) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact with trade. 
See, further, art. TRADE in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moreover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus inns sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, where the 
hosts had their charges for attending to travellers 
(cf. Lk 1033), The ‘ publicans’ also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, were indebted to the growing com- 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and for the 
wealth which they so often acquired. 

How far the civil officials—the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
—received payment cannot be made out with cer- 
tainty. In many cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, etc. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (7p7¥ °x23), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (no327 21Π) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attached to the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we pass to the case of 
the priests and temple officials, we have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population and the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of the whole 
produce of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18%). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for what Josephus (Ant. XX. viii. 8) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was open to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogics whose correctness 
was ἀρ μοαν τ at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1; 6. Apion. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests who 

* Mt 1010, 1 Co 97. A man engaged to accompany one on a 


journey received, according to To 515, not only travelling ex- 
penses but wages, and a present after the journey was ended. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to officiate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who had their 
home in other towns of Judea, or even in Galilee. 
According to the calculations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Biichler (Die Pricstcr wnd der Kultus 
im letzten Jahrzehnte des Jerus. Tempels, 48 ff.), 
the total number of priests in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of teachers there is no mention. 
According to Shabbath 1. 3, it was the synagogue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any ease, the teachers of the Law 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursued some handicraft, or even engaged in 
trade, in order to gain a livelihood.—That physi- 
cians received a fee when their services were over 
is plain from such passages as Sir 982, and Midrash 
"ENG on La 15. 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, who owned no land, and had no fixed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (ef. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
2017). When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers were thrown out of work, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wages even if they had wrought 
only a single hour. See also art. WAGES, below, 
Ρ. 358. 

Quite different was the standing of the slaves 
proper, who enjoyed no personal freedom. Even 
Jews might fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (cf. Mt 1855), or had 
been guilty of theft. The Law, however, contained 
a series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut. 181 ff.) by which the slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid it 
down that a Jewish girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty.t It may 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
rare, and that poor Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
coupled with the organized methods for the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synagogues). The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purchase.t See, 
further, art. SERVANT in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jews 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
difference, as was above remarked, presents itself. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiah’s day, we see a numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can turn to good 
account the many sources of wealth that abound 


* Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 28; cf. Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 713. 
+ Saalschiitz, 1.6. 817. 


¢ With these foreign slaves they had generally, according to 


the Talmud, a great deal of trouble; cf. Zadok Kahn, L’esclav- 


age selon la Bible et le Talmud, 1867, p.173f. For an earlier 


period, cf. Sir 3324f., 


in their land. In spite of their longing for Messi- 
anic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they displayed in real lite much adroit- 
ness and a remarkable turn for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordinary energy is afforded by the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily burdened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former were based upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp. Lv 2% 618 
[Heb, 9.1] 782-34, Nu 188?8), with which certain 
prescriptions from Deuteronomy (14°*-?? 181-8) * were 
combined. The principal due was the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
which the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Jews (οἵ. Mt 23%). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold due 
deducted: the first-fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schiirer, GJV? ii. 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and honey ; and 
the ¢éraéima, which was not exactly measured, but 
was understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schiirer, 
ic. 249 f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. From 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,+ which, however, 
was destined, along with the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27°), for sacrificial feasts. But every three 
years a third tenth (the ‘3p νυν, the ‘ poor-tithe,’ 
according to the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 14°; 
but see Driver, ἔνε. 170n.) was deducted for the 
benefit of the poor. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be offered in sacrifice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for firstborn children and the firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu 18-17); not to speak of a 
firstlings’ cake (the alld) of coarse tlour (Nu 
15°%-, οὗ, Ro 1116), and a part of the wool at the 
first shearing (Dt 18). Lastly, there were various 
occasional offerings that required to be brought. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex 30!4f, Mt 17%), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this paragraph, Schiirer, GJ V* ii. 243-262 [HJP 
Il. 1. 230-254]. 

In addition to these very considerable dues, 
there were the secular taxes. After the Jews 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a financial point of view, was very burden- 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to be paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmoneans.§ When Herod afterwards 
became king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos- 
ephus (Ant. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold in Jerusalem (70. 
XVII. viii. 4). Herod’s whole revenue, according 
to Ant. XVII. xl. 4 (with which, indeed, BJ 1. 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
$00 talents (=£369,000) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between these codes in certain 
particulars, see Driver, Deut. 169f., 218 ff. 

t Following the Rabb. interpretaticn of Dt 142°-27, which 
held the tithe here prescribed to be distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Nu 1821-23; but see Driver, /.c. 169f.; 
Schurer, ἴ.6. 246; and art. ΤΙΊΠΕ in vol. iv. p. 730. 

{ In the Sabbatical years all dues based upon the produce of 


the τ would of course be dispensed with (cf. Jos. Ant. xvi. 
xi. 6). 


§ Regarding their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contained in Josephus (Ant. xvm. x. 6; cf. 
Schirer, G/JV 3 i. 345), The people felt the taxation of Herod 
to be oe in comparison with what had gone before (Jos, ἐδ. 
XVII. Xi, 2). 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice (Ant. XVII. 
xi. 2, ef. viii. 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant. Xv. x. 4). Herod’s successors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Hered Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 9°), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the affec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ané. XIx. vi. ὃ. During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Archelaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Juda, * and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
country, was taxed by the Romans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial jiseus (cf. Mt 
22%1), ‘The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposts were farmed out 
to private officials. The taxes consisted partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, which was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which was levied even on women 
and slaves.t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (A né. 
XVIII. 1v. 3); but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 
tremely oppressive (Tac. An. ii. 42). 

Taking all these dues together, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation were drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From tlie 
social point of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
1411. 14), which at times might mse to hearty re- 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
Songs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
poverty (cf. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 
but the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 
generally contented life. 

v. PARTIES.—If the Jewish people was thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were opposing 
elements of another kind amongst them, which 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opposition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
& subordinate réle in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, became after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 


* The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according to Ant. xvi. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because they had taken no part in the revolt. 

t Cf., further, Schiirer, GJV ὃ 1. 611. 


We have seen how, in consequence | 


necessarily came into the possession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of things involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal was 
complete political passivity and a confident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
upon their opponents with the same eyes as those 
with which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds of damage upon their 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to the broader party. That there were even high 
priests who sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the secular school, there were earnest men whio 
were prepared to lose their life rather than neglect, 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the 
cultus (Jos. Ant, XIV. iv. 3). It would be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opposition to the temple cultus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 7°). 
The correct view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
sacrifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

The name under which in later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducces, 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadok, 1K 18, Ezk 40%). In opposition to 
them the Pharisces stand for the most uncompro- 
mising representatives of the stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those who separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in contrast to the ‘am hd-’drez, the common 
people, who were indifferent in matters of Levitical 
purity, etc.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-described opposition be- 
coming a chronic malady. The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonzeans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonzan princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed the royal title, it did indecd look as if 
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the old Davidie kingdom had been raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (174%) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 94ff.); ef. also Assump. 
Mos. 618., The overthrow of the Maccabsean house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all influence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
Bees the principal part. When the war for free- 

om broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly swept away this time-worn and en- 
feebled party. See, further, art. SADDUCEES in 
vol, iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi- 
ally shaped by the Maccabzean period. Opposition 
to the eee brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Jannzus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruclly punished. 
But it was a momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sanhedrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics was abundantly com- 
pensated by the influence they exercised over the 
people—an influence to which even the Sadducees 
had to bend (Jos. Ané. Xvill. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
describes the Pharisees In this way. The Assump- 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7°*-) of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaie cireles, still contain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
art. PHARISEES in vol, 11]. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmoneans, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 495) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the casting-off of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealots (jsp) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (ef. Jos. 
Ant, XVIU. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Sicari, who, 
armed with a short dagger (stca), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great feast days, and 
selected their victims alike from among foreigners 

*The authority followed by Josephus in Anf. xvi. ii. 4 


knows of the Pharisees as εἰς τὸ roAsusiv χαὶ βλάπτειν érng- 
EVO. 


and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. Ant, XX. 
vill. 10; BJ IL. xvii. 6, ete.; Ac 21%), Against 
wild offshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
the strictcr circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
a resurrection —a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been a very pro- 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described: in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, ‘ philosophical,’ party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Hssenes, belonged to an 
entirely different world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 
jected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 
Law in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the re- 
surrection of the body, because they regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
peculiar customs, those which oe ge a veneration 
for the sun are the most notable, because they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. What 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences 
are too great for Essenism to be set down as a 
degenerate offshoot from it. This small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. ESSENES in vol. 1. 


* Of. Mt 2223. On the question to what extent the Saddu- 
cees recognized the Torah alone as Holy Scripture, as several of 
the Church Fathers assert, see Schurer, GJ V 3 ii. 411 ff. 
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vi. EDUCATION AND CULTURE.—Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Talmud 
(Baba bathra, 21a), Joshua Ὁ. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held office A.D. 63-65) ap- 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. Ac- 
cording to Shabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
(hazzan) was required on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (6. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Mangey, il. 577) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children learned in the boys’ school 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been superfluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47*). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son (Mt 13°), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 416), this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law (1 Mac 1365), As little are we 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16°). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans- 
mitted. The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teaclier. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 2); the disciples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 22), ete. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (apn), 
as opposed to the unlearned (ti, 1.6. the Gr. 
idiwrys).t Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (ΡΠ °na), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things.+ 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat different character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading temple aristocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to the Hasmonzan royal family. 
According to his own account (Vita, 2f.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 


* Later Jews deduced from the word ‘sons’ in Dt 1119 that | 


the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten, ii. 372). 
ἡ On the other hand, the phrase ΝΠ OY ‘people of the 


land’ is used in opposition to Pharisees, who were not all 
scribes. 


t Cf. Weber, Jiid. Theologie2, 1897, p 125 ff. 
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priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects—the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and _ litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great consideration. He tells 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exact pronunciation of it. ‘Itis not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages . . . for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who thoroughly understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures’ (Ant. xX. xii. 2). 
That Josephus had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek in writing, is evident from the circum- 
stance that, in preparing his history of the Jewish 
war, he availed himself of the help of colleagues 
who were proficient in Greek (6. Apion. 1.9). But 
he not only devoted himself to the study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictly 
Jewish education might be combined with a Hel- 
lenizing tendency. ἢ 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those who knew how to dig them up. While the 
Hellenistic Jews were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed itself 
in the form of ingenious combinations of passages 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces.t As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose eflects they were every- 
where surrounded, and whose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midrash.} 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 


* On the other hand, when Rabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom along with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words ‘ by day and by night,’ Jos 18, 
Ps 12 etc.): ‘ Only if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor night’ (Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 262). 

t Cf. E. Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das 


Judentum, 1898; also the art. ZOROASTRIANISM by J. H. Moulton 
in vol. iv. The Babylonian influence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent is in 
any case not yet demonstrated. 

t Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistiche Studien, 1875, p. 66 ἢ ; 
' Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien, 283 ff. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but he 
is likewise an exception among his Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and his great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of an acquaintance with natural science we can 
scarcely speak. The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi- 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. 72ff.). But this must be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter of Rt. Gamaliel 11. + the intercalating of 30 
days into the current year is justified on the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon-crescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 

receding month had only 29 days counted to it. 
f the day was cloudy, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. Ἐ 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but yet was in 
general superficial and vague.§ 

Medicine was upon a primitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhorts his readers not to 
despise the physician’s help, since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which the 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir 38!*), The healing powers of 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16; Ant. XVII. vi. 5). But the con- 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 
religious, or, in most instances, a superstitious one, 
so that in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean réle 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.|| See 
art. MAGIC in vol. 111. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
standard of popular education was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the cultus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synagogues, where 
religious instruction was attended to and the 

eople acquired an acquaintance with the holy 
ας νοῦ πος (Ac 153, The synagogue building (n’32 
NOI, συναγωγή Or προσευχή) Contained a press where 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where the reader stood. The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 64% 1 18-21, 
Nu 157-41; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen’ and other responses by the people. 
This was followed by the lesson from the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (jp7}\np). Next 


* How inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Dérenbourg’s Essai sur ?’his- 
toire, etc. de la Palestine, 1867. 

+ To be found in Dalman’s Aramdische Dialektproben, 1896, 


. + 


tIt was not until about 200 years after the destruction of 


Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro- | 


nomical grounds. See Riehm, 7 W# ii, 1094, and cf. art. NEw 
Moon in vol. iii. p. 522>, and Time in vol. iv. p. 7644, 

δ Cf. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 289 ff. 

ἢ Τὸ 117; Jos, Ant. vi. ii. 53; L. Blau, Das altjudische 
Zauberwesen, 1898; Schiirer, GJV 3 iii, 294 ff. 


came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lk 4, 
Ac 13"), To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers stood 
(Lk 4%), The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu 6"#-), which was pronounced by a priest. The 
ae ae service was that of Sabbath forenoon, 

ut there were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all feast days. 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community had abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and edi- 
fication. Itis worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratical character. 
Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this function could be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified visitor who happened 
to be present (see art. SYNAGOGUE, vol. iv. p. 641°). 

The above account of things applies, properly 
speaking, only to the men. But if we would have 
a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. There is a want of his- 
torical data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. For instance, we learn from Josephus 
(Ané. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
influence over women, a circumstance which proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselves took sides. Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to all the 
traditions of the Hasmoneans, to be guided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels show us how deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is afforded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times accused of sorcery.* 

vii. ART AND LITERATURE.—With the Jews the 
first place among the fine arts is held by music, 
because this had entered into the service of 
religion. The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in which the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi- 
tary, not being communicated to outsiders—a cir- 
cumstance which explains why these expressions, 
when they occur in the Psalms, especially in their 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greek translators 
of the LXX.+ The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Ezr 10°", Neh 71" 19) reekoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 6°47) included in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa 11., the right of wearing the same linen 
earments as the priests—an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (ἀπέ. XxX. ix. 6), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of the people. The 
pieces that were sung were the Psalms of the Old 
Testament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose (6.9. Ps 119), but in the 
case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical use. The Psalms 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. ‘The singing was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbals, 
although, unfortunately, we are not informed 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment. 

* Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, 23 ff. 
¢ Cf. Jacob in ΖΑ ΤῊ xvi. (1896) 171. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical systen1 was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalnis were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private houses (Mt 26°), Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt 111, The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular poetry had risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plastic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. 111. 1. The golden eagle which 
Herod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the king’s death, tore it down— 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with death (7b. Xv. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, indeed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmonzan queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (ἰδ. Xv. 11. 6). Agrippa I. had statues 
made of his daughters (Ant, XIX. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Cesarea on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. ‘The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 47%). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabzean 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Hokhma teachings, was written. 
From the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (c. 100 B.c.), the strongly anti- 
Hasmoneean passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonzans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
The Assumption of Moses appears to have been 


The historical work of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus of 
Tiberias, is lost. 


composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State—that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabzean’ Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 

art. See art. SIRACH in vol. iv. The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it 15 a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difficult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, with their many secrets.t On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should be held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure and inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been com- 
menced.t 

viii. THE JEWS OF THE DIASPORA.—As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities of 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 


* 2 Es 1237. * Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 
place, and teach the wise of thy people, of whom thou art sure 
that they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets.’ 

+The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

t Cf., among others, Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 1902) ; 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 225 ff.; Baldensperger, 
Das Judentum als Vorstufe des Christentums, 1900. 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been forcibly 
transported to foreign lands: by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus to Hyrcania, etc. ; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies: so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25%, Jer 
4111.) But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
increasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because great material advantages were 
offered them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syna, and Egypt ; ἢ 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called ‘the Jewish,’ but 
they came into contact here especially with the 
Hellenistic world of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to be strongly influenced by it. 

An essential factor in the hfe of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
which was allowed them in the time of the Dia- 
docht and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen population. Amongst their privileges 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction and a coinage of theirown. The latter in 
particular was of importance, for thus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jeru- 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities differed in 
different countries. 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at home, upon the 
regular service of the synagogue, there being one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the Scriptures, as acquaintance with Hebrew 
must have been rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. DIASPORA in the pres- 
ent volume, p. 91 ff. 

The Jewish- Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the Greek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a different stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of account the Alexandrian expan- 
sions of some books of the OT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in a modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Eupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
cretism, are the most notable, we have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Josephus, a work 
which for the reasons meutioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the 
immediate past the subject of their narratives, 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Maccabees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 


* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
million (ed. Mangey, ti. 623). 
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Cyrene on the Maccabeean rising. The most vala- 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account (BJ) of 
the great revolt of the Jews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto- 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (¢c. Apion.), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity of Judaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries belongs the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘tendency’ recension of a 
work on the Jews by Hecatzeus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of poetry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish Instory. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the history of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a drama by an Ezekiel, 
whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate- 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 ff. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek philosophy. 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant role in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of Judaism, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.* To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulus (2nd cent. B.c.), of which 
only fragments are extant; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees); and the writings of Philo. <A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
by the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Hokhma literature. Cf., further, artt. 
WISDOM in vol. iv., and PHILO, below, p. 197 ff. 

LITERATURE (in addition to works on the history of Israel or 
of the Jews).—Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen wber neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, 1862; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte2, 1873- 
77 [8rd ed. 1879 (Bd. i.)]; Wellhausen, Die Pharisdéer und Sad- 
ducder, 1874; Raphall, Post-biblical History of the Jews, 18563 
Stapfer, La Palestine au temps de Jésus-Christ, 1885, Les idées 
religieuses en Palestine ἃ époque de Jésus- Christ 2, 1878; 
Baumgarten, ‘ Der national-jiidische Hintergrund der neutest. 
Geschichte’ (in J DTh, 1864-65); Wieseler, ‘ Beitrige zur neu- 
test. Zeitreschichte’ (in SK, 1875); Langen, Das Judenthum 
in Paldstina zur Zeit Christi, 1866; Edersheim, Zhe Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols., 1883; Schiirer, GJV3, 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1902 (Eng. tr. (JP) from 2nd ed.]; 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 1895. For a fuller Biblio- 
graphy the reader may consult the work of Schirer. 

FRANTS BUHL. 

TALMUD.—The Talmud (wn), meaning a‘teach- 
ing,’ an ‘inference,’ or a ‘doctrine,’ is a term 
commonly applied to a collection of works embody- 
ing the Oral Law—ns Syay min, lit. ‘the Torah by 
mouth’—handed down to the Jews by way of 
Tradition, in contradistinction to the Written Law 
—anzay ata, lit. ‘the Torah in writing.’ The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown: the common 
view of the medizeval authorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
the Scriptures, is uncritical. But, as it is closely 
connected with the history and development of the 


* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasonablenesa 
of the laws about food is found in the Letter of Aristeas, 142 iF. 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic period in 
which was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ‘interpretation’ is Midrash (Οὐ, 
ef. 2 Ch 13%); and this term, like the Rab. term 
Kabbala (3923p, matter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, 6.0. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is best dis- 
cernible in the ancient Rab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical expressions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
the dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, they 
for the most part properly kept apart text and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character with the nature of the 
Scripture passages, according as they were legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletical. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Hdlakha 
(n25n), signifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal decision; and the term extends also to the 
usages, customs (Jinhdgim Ὀ527|32), ordinances 
(Tékanéth maipn), and decrees (Gézeréth niv13), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Scrip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual and homiletical) are 
classified under the term Hagga@dd (ni17, Arain. 
ΠΝ), Ὁ meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- 
tion, a homily; and the term includes also the 
gnomic lore of the Rabbis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Hagqdda. 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, each designation marking in suc- 
cession a different period. 

i. The Séphérim (0910), ‘Scribes,’ commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maccabean 
period (450-100). Secarcely anything is known of 
their literary activity; the term ‘ Words of the 
Séphérim’ (Ὁ ΒΞ. 5131) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of Hadlakhéth dating from various 
ages, and implying in most cases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the ‘Men of the Great Assembly’ (aditaq no32 ἘΝ) 
and ‘their Remnant’ (‘7 ‘032 ‘x 2"), thought by 
some scholars to be identical with the Séphérim, 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.| To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 


teaching activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,’ M. 


* See Bacher in JQR iv. 406 ff. 

+See Weiss, Dor Dor W’Dorshow, i, p. 54; Kuenen in his 
essay, ‘Uber die Manner der grossen Synagoge’ (occupying 
pp. 125-160 of the Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen 
Wissenschaft von A. Kuenen, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), con- 
tests the existence of such an assembly (cf. also art. SYNAGOGUE 
(THE GREAT] in vol. iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article}; whilst Ὁ. Hoffmann (Magazin fiir die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, x. 45ff.) and 8. Krauss JQR x. 347 ff.) 
try to refute his argument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element of truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 
product of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 
have thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan Séphér of the moderns; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted in conformity with the spirit of the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Rabbis to 
the men of the Great Assembly. 


*Abéth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
in the so-called Eighteen Benedictions, πη 35%), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. ‘The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of willow trees, de- 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘Laws 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maccabzean period,* 

ll. The Zagéth (nim; Gr. fvyév), ‘ Pairs,’ a name 
given to the leading teachers that flourished betwecn 
the Maccabzean and the Herodian period (6. 150-30). 
Five such ‘ Pairs’ are recorded in the Rab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose Ὁ. Johanan of Jerusalein ; 
2. Joshua Ὁ. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jehuda b. Tabbai and Shim‘on b. Shetah; 4 
Shemaya and ’Abtalyon; 5. Hillel and Shammai.t 
According to tradition each ‘ Pair’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Ndsi (x'v3), ‘Prince or President’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of ’A6 Béth Din (7 w3 ay), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,’ or ‘ Vice- 
President.’ This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being was ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘ Pairs’ as the heads of 
a religious corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and which thus formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law, cannot well be doubted.t To them are 
attributed not only various Haggadic sayings 
(M. ’Abdéth i. 4-15), te also Halakhie statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
was under the first ‘Pair’ (also called "Eshkéléth 
mibiagy [Ὁ identical with the Gr. σχολή], a title that 
disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The Hdlakhéth attributed to Jose b. Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘ Pair,’ were apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the Halakhéth (Aramaic [M. 


*See Weiss, ib. p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Simon 1., c. 300 Β.6.} is supposed to have belonged to 
this Remnant, but the saying recorded in his name is really 
sopheric in its character : ‘On three things the world is stayed: 
on the Torah, and on the Worship, and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (M. ’Ab6th i. ἃ). Of his successor (2nd in the gopheric 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the following saying is known: ‘Be 
not as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward’ (M. ’Abéth i. 3). This saying, which 
has ἃ certain Stoic savour about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to two heretical sects. 

+ See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2, p, 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. a 

1 For Literature on this point, see Schirer, GJ V3 ii. p. 188 ff. 
Of special importance are Kuenen, /.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffmann, 
Die Présidentur im Synedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 94-99; and 
Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Synedrion, etc. 
Wellhausen’s Die Pharisder und Sadducaer must be taken with 
great caution, as his command of the Rabbinic sources is im- 
perfect. 
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‘Edayybéth viii. 4]) and the subject of the ordinances 
and eras (Levitical purity) being both signs of 
antiquity. Shim‘on b. Shetah of the third ‘ Pair’ is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Shemaya and ’Abtalyon were called the ‘Great 
Oues of the Generation’ and the ‘Great Inter- 
preters’ (0 δ᾽ ον). ~The most important ‘ Pair,’ 
however, are Hillel (the Elder) and Shammai (the 
Elder), in whose names more fdlakhéith are re- 
corded than of any other ‘Pair’; they were also 
the founders of two great schools (Beth Shammai, 
Beth Hillel, soe m2, $b ma, ‘the House or School 
of Shammai’ and ‘the House of Hillel’) which con- 
tinued the work of their masters for some genera- 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 
was particularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-mindedness. Among other things he is 
reported to have said, ‘ Be of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
creatures, and drawing them near to the Torah ’ (M. 
"A béth i. 12); whilst he also taught to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, ‘ What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary ’ (Shab- 
bath 306). Shammai’s saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(M. ’Abéth 1. 15); but he was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. ‘The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words apt vy (‘ until it 
be subdued,’ Dt 9039) to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath (Shabbath 19a). Hillel, by subjecting the 
term jtyipa (‘in its season,’ Nu 9°) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferred from it the 
Hdlakha that the duty of sacrificing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan falls on the 7th day of the week 
(Péschim 66a).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
framed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the Yérath Kéhdinim), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 
11. The Zannaim (o'xin), ‘ Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (6. 10-200), com- 
mencing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with R. Jehuda the Patriarch, a 
great-grandson of Hillel. The ped of the Zan- 
naim, most of whom bear the title Rabbi (31 ‘my 
Master,’ but losing later its pronominal signifi- 
cation) or (more rarely) Rabban (j21 ‘ Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are— 
First Generation (10-80).—The ‘schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers whose 
names have not come down to us. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and were as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
and meek,’ were more inclined to compromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midrash, and in general less severe in their 
Halakhic dicta. The most important of those 
* For the historical and theological significance of this method 


of interpretation, see Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi 
und der Tag sewnes Todes (St. Petersburg, 1892), p. 20 ff. 


known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
and Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, both of the school 
of Hillel. Gamaliel, a son (some say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the Apostle Paul (Ac 5***%*) ; whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Romans (66-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Jamnia, which 
becanie the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-130).—Rabban Gamaliel 
I1., President of the Academy of Jamnia after the 
death of R. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the treatment of his colleagues he was 
removed from his office for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; KR. ’Eliezer b. Jakob 1., who was 
considered a great authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service in 
the temple; R. ’Eliezer Ὁ. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of RH. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda [though a disciple of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitic 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication]; R. Jehoshua 
b. Hanauya, likewise a disciple of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleague, R. ’Eliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition ; R. Eliezer b. “Azarya, who 
derived his pedigree from Ezra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the office of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when R. Gamaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong R. 
Tarphon, of the school of Shamimai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple; R. Jose of 
Galilee, who had controversics with R. Tarphon 
and other Zannaim; R. Ishmael Ὁ. ’Elisha, best 
known for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. R. 
‘Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
fiid a basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, togcther with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadrianic persecutions (c. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Zannaim. To this 
generation belong also the older disciples of R. 
‘Akiba—Shinv‘on Ὁ. ‘Azai and Shim‘on b. Zoma— 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction of a Jewish 
gnosis) which they shared with their master, but 
from which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘The one gazed (into the chan- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.’ Their contemporary 
*Ehsha Ὁ. ’Abuyah, also called ’Aher (the Other 
One), was less happy than these, for he ‘gazed’ 
and ‘cut the branches,’ that is, became an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160).—The disciples of 
kh. Ishmael, of whom only two are known by their 
names (hk. Joshia and KR. Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school’ of It. Ishmael. The younger disciples 
of R. ‘Akiba are RK. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have laid the foundation of a Mishna; 
R. Jehuda b. ’Ilai, who is called ‘the first of the 
Speakers’; R. Shim‘on b. Yohai, of whom R. 
‘Akiba said, ‘Be satisfied that I and thy Maker 
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know ΕΥ̓ powers’; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannaitic 
compilations are attributed ; R.’Eleazar b. Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and R. Jose b. Halaphta, to whom the 
book Seder ‘Olam (n?\y 779), containing a chronology 
of events and personages in the bible, is attri- 
buted. Abba Shaul, compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim‘on 11. Ὁ. Gamaliel II., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220).—R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an office in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which is not quite known ; Symmachos, the dis- 
ciple of R. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of civil law; and various other Zannaim, sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Rabbéni hakkadésh (νει 13), ‘Our Master, the 
Saint,’ but more frequently Rabbi, ‘the Master,’ 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shim‘on 11., and the disciple of R. 
Shini‘on Ὁ. Yohai, and of R. ’Eleazar b. Shamua; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, which during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to Beth-shearim, and thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tanna, and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and codifier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannaim, as well as of their predecessors the 
‘Pairs’ and the Séphérim, both in Hdlakha and in 
Haggada, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna 437 + (from 737), meaning a ‘ teach- 
ing,’ a ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to x72, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com- 

iled (apart from some later additions) by R. 

ehuda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(τοῦ ayw), each of which contains several 
Massikhicth (ninz22, sing. ΠΡ (Aram. xnz02), derived 
from 38}, meaning ‘ to weave’; cf. the Latin textus), 
or ‘texts’ (but more commonly called ‘ tractates ᾽), 
whilst each tractate is Aided into Pérdkim (npr, 
sing. p29), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many Hdldkhéth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, which are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 


* Some authorities number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most important Zannaim, omitting 
many who deserve mention. Compare H. Strack’s excellent 
monograph Finleitung in den Thalmud2, p. 76ff., and his 
bibliography appended to each Tanna. The references there 


given include those to Bacher’s works, which are the most im- 


portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 


t St. const. nym. The Patristic δευτέρωσις (see references in 
Schirer, i.c. i. p. 88, n. 1) speaks for Ayn (second to the 
Torah), st. const. n3¥. Both explanations are represented in 
Rab. literature. Cf. Arukh Completum, 8.0. iw. 


matter that is in no way indicated by the title is 
everywhere introduced :— 


I. ZERX iM, O'y7 ‘Seeds,’ 


1, Bérakh6th, niaqa ‘Benedictions,’ treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters. 

2. Péd, ANS ‘Corner,’ treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of the field and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Lv 199, Dt 2419.21), 8 chapters. 

3. Dammai, 51 (also *ND3) the ‘Doubtful,’ respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4. Ki?ayim, O°N73 ‘ Mixtures,’ ὁ. 6. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 1919, 
Dt 229-11), 9 chapters. 

δ. Shebiith, myay the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 2311, Ly 251f, 
Dt 151.) 10 chapters, 

6. Téraméoth, nian ‘ Heave-Offerings,’ for the priest (Nu 1888. 
and Dt 184). 65 chapters. 

7. Ma'dséréth, niivy ‘Tithes’ (Nu 1821f), 6 chapters. 

8, Ma‘dsér Shént, "ἢ ἽΝ ‘Second Tithe’ (Dt 1422), 6 
chapters. ᾿ 

9. Halla, abn the ‘ Dough,’ a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu 1518), 4 chapters. 

10. ‘Orla, adv ‘ Uncircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv 1923f), 3 chapters. 

11. Bikkirim, 052 ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 2617, Ex 2319), 3 chapters. 


HI. M6'Sp, ἼΜΥ ‘ Season.’ 


1. Shabbath, nav ‘Sabbath,’ laws relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work (Ex 201° etc.). 24 chapters. 

2. ‘Bribin, Pavy ‘Amalgamations’ or ideal combinations 
of localities with the purpose of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
as well as laws as to the Sabbath day’s journey. 10 chapters. 

8. Pésahim, ond ‘Passovers,’ laws relating to them (Ex 
121f., Lv 234, Nu 9183), 10 chapters. 

4. Shékalim, o*>pe ‘Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 
3012ff., Neh 1033), and the various objects for which they were 
spent; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chapters. 

5. Yomd, xn ‘The Day’ (also Yom Hakkippirim, ov 
o5an ‘The day of Atonement’), treating of the service in the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
161#-), 8 chapters. 

6. Sukka, 130 ‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacle,’ respecting the laws 
on dwelling in booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 2334f-, Nu 2912). 8 chapters. 

7, Bézad, Aya ‘Egg’ (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed Yém 7b, ΔἸ Oo 
‘Feast’), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festivals (Ex 1219). 6 chapters. 

8, Rosh Hashshénd, 1397 WN ‘New Year,’ dealing with ques- 
tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (7%shrt), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 23%, Nu 291f-), 4 chapters. 

9, Ta dnith, miyn ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the liturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10. Mégitla, np ‘Roll’ of Esther, relating to the laws to be 
observed on the feast of Purim. 4 chapters. 

1l. Mé‘éd KGton, jpop Win ‘Minor Feast’ (also called } pwn, 
the first word of the tractate), ὦ. 6. the laws relating to the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabernacles, 4 chapters. 

12. Hdgigd, main ‘ Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such occasions (see Ex 2317 and Dt 1616), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 
are cautioned) 3 chapters. 


III. N&sHim, 0°Y3 ‘Women.’ 


1, Vébamoth, nidz; ‘Levirate Marriages’ (Dt 255), and the 
forbidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.). 16 chapters, 

2. Kéthabéth, ninind ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle- 
ments’ (see Ex 2216), 13 chapters. 

3. Néddrim, 0°71} ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 305), 
11 chapters. ; 

4, Nazir, 11} ‘Nazirite’ (Nu 628... 9 chapters. 

5. δόξα, ayip ‘The Suspected Woman’ (Nu 512), 9 chapters. 

6. Gittin, 83 ‘Letters of Divorce’ (Dt 2411.) 9 chapters. 

7. Kiddishin, [wrap ‘Betrothals.’ 4 chapters. 


IV. Nézigty, ἢ} ‘Damages.’ 
1-3. Babé Kammé, xdp 832 ‘First Gate’; Baba Mézi'a, 
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Y's QD ‘Second Gate’; Baba Bathra, X12 ΝΞ ‘Last 
Gate.’ These formed in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, }‘)'13 n3D0D ‘Tractate of 
Damages,’ divided into three sections, each section consisting of 
10 chapters. These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he is responsible (see Ex 
2118f. 223.) ; (2) of laws concerning lost property, trusts, the 
rohibition of usury and similar matters, duties towards hired 
abourers, etc. (see Ex 226ff. 233.4, Ly 1913 9514.36, Dt 2320. 25 
and 2414); (3) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
session of various kinds of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms used in contracts and oral trans- 
actions, order of inheritance (see Nu 276f-), ete. 

4. 6. Sanhedrin, 377930 (10 chapters), and Makkéth, nia? 
‘Stripes’ (3 chapters), also forming in ancient times one trac- 
tate. The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment consisting in being 
excluded from eternal life, etc. etc. The latter deals with 
offences for which tlie infliction of 39 stripes is prescribed (Dt 
252ff-), with false witnesses (Dt 1916#-), and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuge (Nu 3510ff-, Dt 1924), 

6. Shéebha' oth, miyiaw ‘Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 
by the court (Lv 5!-4). 6 chapters. 

7. ‘Edaiyyoth, nea ‘ Evidences,’ containing a collection of laws 
and decisions gathered from the statements made by distinguished 
authorities. 8 chapters. 

8, ‘Abode Zara, nV ΠῚ 3} ‘Idolatry, regarding the treat- 
ment of idols and their worshippers (Dt 425), 5 chapters. 


9. 'Abéth, τὴν ‘Fathers’ (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. ὃ 
chapters. 

10. Héra@yéth, nin ‘Decisions’ (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to be brought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 41), 3 
chapters. 


V. KopAsnim, Πρ ‘Sacred’ things. 


1, Zébahim, Ὁ ΓΞ] ‘Sacrifices’ (also called OWI) ΠΤ and 
Γ 30), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the blood, the burning of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, etc. (Lv 1!f-), 12 chapters. 

2. Ménahéth, niny> ‘ Meat-Offerings,’ including also the laws 
regarding libations (Lv 958. etc., Nu 1588.) 12 chapters. 

3. Hullin, pon (also poon ΤΌ ΤῸ) ‘Things Secular,’ regarding 
the mode of killing animals and birds for ordinary use, as well 
as the various diseases disqualifying them from being eaten, and 
many other dietary laws. 12 chapters. 

4, Békhoréth, M32 ‘Firstborn,’ of men and animals (Ex 
132.12. etc.), including also the laws regarding the titles of 
animals (Ly 2726. 32ff.), 9 chapters. 

5. “Arakhin, }'2 Wy. ‘ Valuations,’ of persons and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 272-), also including some laws relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Lv 2515ff-), 9 chapters. 

6. Témérd, A WDA ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 279.33), 7 chapters. 

7. Kérithéth, nina ‘ Excisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 
punishment of ‘the soul being cut off’ (Gn 1714, Ex 1215 etc. 
etc.) 6 chapters. 

8. Me ila, nde ‘Trespass,’ treating of sacrilege cominitted 
by secularizing things belonging to the temple or to the altar 
(Lv 515f), 8 chapters. 

9, Taémid, 1A ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describing the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 2938f, Nu 
2geff.), 7 chapters. 

10. Afiddéth, τ τ ‘Measurements,’ of the temple, describing 
its courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. 5 chapters, 

11. Kinnim, 0°37 ‘Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Lv 114#. 57#), 3 chapters. 


VI. TowAréru, ΓΤ ‘ Purifications.’ 


1. Kelim, o's ‘Vessels,’ furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
utensils subject to Levitical impurity (Lv 1122). 80 chapters. 

2. ’Ohaléth, nidnis ‘Tents’ and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 1914), 18 chapters. 

3. Néegdim, 0°33 ‘Leprosy,’ in all its various degrees (Lv 13- 
14). 14 chapters. — 

4. Parad, 015 ‘Red Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 19°-), 12 chapters. 

δ. Tohadréth, ΤΠ ‘ Purifications,’ used euphemistically for 
MND ‘defilements’ of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 
chapters. 

6. Mikwa’éth, nisi ‘ Wells’ and cisterns to be used ag means 
of ritual purification (Lv 1511. 12 etc. etc.). 10 chapters. 


7. Nidd@, 7733 the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach- 
ing to women under certain physical conditions (Ly 1519#-), 10 
chapters. 

8. Makhshirin, Vw ‘ Preparers,’ respecting the conditions 
under which certain articles became (by coming in contact 
with liquids) prepared for eventual defilement (Lv 1197f.), 6 
chapters. 


9. Zabim, 0°21 ‘ Persons afflicted with running issues,’ the im- 
purity arising thereof (Lv 152), δ chapters. 

10. Tebal Yom, ov 9:29 ‘Immersed during the day,’ te. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritual bath prescribed 


but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 226-7). 4 chapters. 


11. Yadayim, Ὁ.) ‘Hands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (according to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over them. 4 chapters. 

12.‘ Tkzin, Psy ‘Stalks,’ how far they are considered a part 


of the fruit so as to convey impurity when touched by anything 
unclean. 3 chapters. 


The idiom in which the Mishna is compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with occasional 
Greck and Latin words; its diction is fluent and 
easy when not disfigured, as all works coming to 
us from antiquity are, by interpolations and textual 
corruptions. The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about A.D. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by R. Jehuda the Patriarch, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal code, but with the intention of furnishing 
them with a sort of thesaurus, incorporating such 
portions of the traditional lore as he considered 
most important. Hence the ground for his inelud- 
ing in the work the opinions of the minority (e.g. 
of the school of Shammai), which only in a few 
exceptional cases were accepted as a norm for 
practice. A preliminary aequaintance with the 
contents of the Seriptures bearing upon the topic 
expounded by tradition is always assumed; so 
that, e.g., the tractate Sukkdé commences: ‘A booth 
(the interior of which is) higher than 20 eubits 
is disqualified,’ thus premising the duty of living 
in booths for seven days according to Ly 23%. In 
many cases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law is presupposed. Hence 
such a statement as that with which the Mishna 
commences: ‘When do they begin to read the 
Shéema’ in the evening (2.6. the 3 paragraphs in 
the Seriptures, Dt 619 111%?!) and Nu 15%7-41, the 
first paragraph of which begins with the word 
Shéma yow)? From the time the priests (in the 
ease of defilement) come back (from their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-offering’ (2.6. after sun- 
set, see Lv 224"), The duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shéma‘is thus assumed as something 
generally known though not mentioned in the 
Seriptures. 

The works after which R. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources upon which he drew 
were probably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which was, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first suecessors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then conipiled by R. ‘Akiba, 
and continued by his disciple R. Meir, who en- 
riched it by additions of the later Tannaim. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of R. 
Jehuda, apart from various other collections of a 
similar kind (e.g. the Mishna of Abba Shaul), 
which were equally known to the compiler and 
utilized by him.* The strata of these older com- 
positions are still in many places discernible, either 
by their style and phraseology or by the nature of 
their contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage illustrating the prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 


ΟΣ For this ‘higher criticism’ of the Mishna, see Dr. Lewy, 
‘Uber einige Fragmente aus der M. des Abba Saul’ in Zweiter 
Bericht tiber die Hochschule fiir die W.d. J. in Berlin, 1876, 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna (Berlin, 1882). 
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of the public property. This commences ΠΕ nin’y: 
(ΔΙ. Shabbath i. 1), instead of ‘vn mwsin, through 
which the Scripture expression xy: δ (Ex 16!%) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Hiélakhaé was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. Asan instance of the latter, it is sufficient 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 9915), concerning 
which we read in M. Bikkiirim iii. 4: ‘The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
first-fruits) on his shoulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts; then the Levites spoke in 
song (chanted), “1 will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up”’ (Ps 30°). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa I., ¢. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate (e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
certain Occasions, or give accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the Imgher officials), and its 
economy ; whilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether Rh. Jehuda, besides com- 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prohibiting the writing 
down of the contents of Tradition, though the 
Scripture support for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
Témira 146 and parallel passages) was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is afforded 
by the traditional term, ‘'Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemotechnical aids to be found 
in the Mishna (e.g. Megilla i. 4-11, pays) and the 
homage paid to those who invented them (see J erus. 
Shékalim 48c, regarding the grouping of Hdlakhéth 
in numbers, and Aboth d’ ὦ. Nathan 18, respecting 

᾽ν. ‘Akiba’s arranging of the Torah in links). 
Second, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Haggadic character (xp13391 55), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Haggdda was included 
also the gnomic literature—as, for instance, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, which both the Tannaim and 
the ’Amoraim, as well as the authorities of a later 
period, the Geonim (e.g. Kh. Saadya), knew in the 
Hebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly two-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the prohibition 
was often disregarded, even in cases of Halakhd, 
as in the case of the Mégillath Ta'dnith (myn n?2), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the Mégillath 
Sammanin (7229 nbs), ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex 30%") in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerus. Shékaline 
49a). 

Owing to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 

*See Hoffmann, U.c. Ὁ. 15; but cf. also A. Biichler, Die 


Priester and der Cultus in den letzten Jahrzehnten des Jeru- 
salemischen Tempels (Wien, 1895), p. 10. 
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Patriarch, his compilation became the Mishna kar’ 
ἐξοχήν, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Zannaim, forming the text-book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Zannaim, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of ass’ng πὸ Mishna Hahizénd (more 
frequently the Aram. δὴ Baraitha), ‘the ex- 
ternal Mishna,’ or Tésephta& (xpopin), ‘addition’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘external 
Mishna’ has come down to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as 7322 Ὧ (‘our Masters taught’), 
or sin (‘it is taught’), or sin and ‘sn (‘he taught’). 
But we possess a work, bearing the name Tésephta, 
corresponding with the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing with the same subjects. It shows 
marks of different ages; and, whilst it embodies 
ortions coming from collections preceding our 

ishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it even affords comments 
and explanations taken from the Gemara and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the “Amorain, 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya the disciples of R. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Zésephta of R. 
Nehemia, who is credited with having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mishna of R. ‘Akiba. To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Tractates bearing the following titles:—<Aboth αἱ 
R. Nathan (jm “τὶ may), a sort of Tésephta and 
Midrash to the tractate ’Abéth, existing in two 
recensions ;* Massekheth Séphérim (2510 n32D),T 
‘Scribes,’ dealing with the laws relating to the 
writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a bad 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, ete.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it should be studied in con- 
nexion with the tractates Sepher Téra, Méziza 
(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door- 
posts, see Dt 6°), and Zéphallin (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kirchheim ; Massekheth Sémahéth (n39> 
nin ‘Joys’),t a euphemistic title for laws and cus- 
toms connected with mourning—of which we have 
also a shorter recension ed. by C. M. Horwitz 
under the title ‘nqyy ninny πϑορ (‘'Tractate Joys, the 
Minor’); Massekheth Kalla (n>2 n29p ‘ Bride’), laws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life; AZase- 
kheth Derekh Erez (ys 31 302), ‘ Manners’ and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, a longer (732) and a shorter one (xd%). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life prescribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kirchheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the laws re- 
lating to Zizith (mys), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 15%); “Abddim 
(onay), ‘Slaves’; Kdithim (om), ‘Samaritans’ ; 
and Gérim (073), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they oceur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See S. Schechter’s introduction to his edition of Aboth @’ R. 
Nathan, Vienna, 1878. 

tSee Dr. Joel Miiller’s introduction to his edition of the 
Masechet Soferim. 


{ See N. Briill, ‘Die Talmudischen Tractate Uber Trauer um 
Verstorbene’ (Jahrbiicher der Jiid. Litt. pp. 1-57). 
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work of the Tannaim. For this we must turn to 
the earlier Midrash, which has come down to us 
in the following works:—the Mékhilta (xab2n), 
‘Measure’ on a portion of Exodus; the Siphré 
(199), ‘the Books’ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both JMidrashim 
emanating from the school of Ishmael; and the 
Siphra (x0) or Térath Kéhdnim (oa min), ‘The 
Book’ or ‘ The Law of the Priests’ on Leviticus, 
a product of the school of R. ‘Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess frag- 
ments of a Mékhilta of R. Shim'on b. Yohai on 
Exodus, and of a small Siphrd (xen xp) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. ‘Akiba ; 
and of a Mékhilta on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael.* The exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Midrash, 
erew with the rise of the new schools, the seven 
hermeneutical rules of Hillel having been developed 


nIDON It is very 
difficult to determine in which cases the Midrash 
preceded the Halakha, and in which the Halakha 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Hdlakhad was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usage or custom, and the Biblical ‘support’ 
was invoked only to give it the weight of Scripture 
authority. Here are one or two instances, which, 
given in the language of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the J/idrash— 

‘R. Ishmael, R. ’Eliezer Ὁ. ‘Azarya, and R. 
‘Akiba were walking on the high-road, and Levi 
Hassadar and R. Ishmael the son of R. ’Eliezer 
b. ‘Azarya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
‘‘Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘removes’ the Sabbath?” ... R. Jose of 
Galilee answered, “It is written, BuT (3x) my 
Sabbaths ye shall keep (Ex 31%); the (limiting 

article) 78 teaches, there are Sabbaths which thou 

eepest, others which thou ‘removest’ (the latter in 
cases of danger of life).” KR. Shim‘on b. Manasya 
says, ‘‘ Behold Scripture says, And ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for it is holy unto you (ἰδ. v.4), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
39) to desecrate in case of need, but thou art 
not given to the Sabbath”’ (Alckhiltad, ad loc.). 
Other Rabbis base this Halakha on the logical 
principle of ἃ fortiori (πὶ Sp, one of the hermen- 
eutical rules of Hillel), but none disputes the 
Hdélakha in itself, which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Ex 2139 (cf. Lv 24%): ‘ Hye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eye). Thou sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye (1.6. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). KR. Eliezer said, ‘It is 
written, And he that killeth a beast he shall restore, 
and he that killeth a man shall be put to death 
(Lv 24%). The Scripture has thus put together 
damages caused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), so can also the former (except 
in cases of murder) be punished with money”’ 

*See on these Midrashim: I. H. Weiss’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Sifra (Vienna, 1862); M. Friedmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Afékhilta (Vienna, 1870); Dr. Lewy, 
Ein Wort tiber die ‘ Mechilta des R. Simon’ (Breslau, 1889); 


and Dr. Τὴ. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen 
Midraschim (Berlin, 1886-87). 
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(Siphré Lev. ad loc.; Mékhilta ad loc.; Baba 
Kammd, 836). This argument, called wan (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
jus talionis in unmistakable terms; but it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Hdlakha 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees for centuries before. 
lt is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the land shall keep 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 25°): ‘One might think 
that it is also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of the land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou shalt neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard (ἰδ. v.*), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden.’ In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it would not be risky to assume that the 
Hdlakha was the outcome of the JAfidrash. But 
it is not such mere practical questions that have 
produced the vast Midrash literature. A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear Midrash-like. H.g. And 
ye shall take a buneh of hyssop and shall dip τέ in 
the blood that is ba (Ex 1253), on which the Alékhilta 
(ad loc.) has the following comment: ‘The Scrip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
lamb); for 49 means simply the threshold, as it is 
said, In their setting of their thresholds by my 
threshold (pans opp Ezk 435, cf. LXX and Vulg.). 
This is the opinion of R. Ishmael. R. ‘Akiba says 
iD means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the bowls (n»p), the snuffers, the basins’ (1 IK 7, cf. 
Aram, versions and commentaries). Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression 11132) from 
the holy things of the children of Isract (Lv 22°) on 
which the Siphrad comments: ἦ ΠῚ} (ἃ noun, derived 
from 1913) means nothing else but separation. And 
so he says which separateth himself from me 43) (Ezk 
147), and he says again, They separated backwards 
(ti Is 10). Such instances of mere vv» (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, and 
hence not sufficiently important to be copied.* In 
the Haggadie portions of the J/idrash the elements 
of simple exegesis are less prominent—a fact which 
is easily explained by their subjective character. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interweav- 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Siphré with reference to Lv 9° This is the 
thing which the Lord commands ye shall do: 
‘Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evil desire 
(x29 7y:} from your hearts. Je all in awe and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the world, so shall your 
service be single-hearted, as it is said, Cireumerse 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
is the God of gods and the Lord of lords (Dt 10'*-?"), 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv 96). The thought expressed in this inter- 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur whenever Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 

*See Friedmann’s Introduction to the Mekhilia, p. Ixxvi, 


and Dr. L. Dobschiitz’ brochure, Die einfache Bibelexegese der 
Tannaim (Breslau, 1893). 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and rushes off into a sort of hymn, 
as, for instance (Ex 151), I will praise God, on 
which the Mékhiltd (ad loc.) :—‘I will give praise 
to God that he is mighty... that he is wealthy 
... that he is wise . .. that he is merciful 
... that he is a judge... that he is faithful.’ 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Scrip- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 29}. !2, 
The constant citing of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midrash, 6.0. 
Siphré on Nu 15” ‘And ye shall not seek after your 
own heart and your own eyes ory: By this latter 
is meant adultery, as it is said, And Samson said to 
his father, Get her for me, for she is pleasing to my 
eyes’ (‘yy3s ὅσ 14%). Again, Dt 6° ‘ And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soul,’ where the Siphré adds by way of com- 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 4433, Yea, for thy sake 
are we killed all the day long. The great 
exegetical principle was, ‘The words of the Torah 
are poor (or deficient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said, She is like the merehant’s 
ship; she bringeth her food from afar’ (Pr 314; 
Jerus. Talm. dsh Hashshand 58d). 

iv. The ’Amoraim oxox ‘Speakers,’ ‘ Inter- 
preters’; a designation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished 220-500, and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seats of learning were no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Zannaim, in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. The 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Rab (12) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were called 
fiabbt (22). The most important among the 
"Amoraim are the following :— 

First Generation (220-280).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya Rabba, the supposed com- 
pilers of the Tésephta (see above); R. Joshua Ὁ. 
Levi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) are attributed; R. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, disciple of R. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law R. Shim‘on 
b. Lakish. (0) Babylon: Abba Arikha (‘ Long 
Abba’), commonly cited by his title Rab. He 
‘went up’ (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle R. Hiya (mentioned above) to 
study under Rh. Jchuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
ΠΝ ΠῚ (the astronomer), a relative of Rab, and, 
like him, a disciple of R. Judah (though he did not 
reccive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Seeond Generation (280-300).—_(a) Palestine: R. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, R. Simlai, R. Assi (also Issi and 
R. Ammi) (also Immi), and R. ’Abuha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon ; whilst 
R. ’Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
in Caesarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Haggadist R. 
Shamuel Ὁ. Nahmani also belongs to this gcnera- 
tion. (6) Babylon: R. Huna (Sura), R. Jehuda 
(Ὁ. Jeheskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha; 
R. Hisda, R. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were disciples of Rab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370).—This period marks 
the decay of the schools in Palestine, a gonsequencg 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine. (a) Palestine: Jeremia, R. 
Jona, and R. José. (ὁ) Babylon: Rabbah (72) b. 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famous for his dialectical 


skill and called ‘the mountain-mover’ ; his colleague 
R. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all branches of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘Sinai’; their pupils ’Abayi and 
Raba (x37), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all over 
the Bab. Talmud ; R. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Shamuel (Ὁ. Jose Ὁ. R. Bun) ; (6) Babylon: R. Ashi 
(Sura); R. Kahana 11. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

fifth Generation (427-500).—Babylon: Mar bar 
R. Ashi; Rubbina (contraction of Rab Abina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa(Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
ereatly instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by R. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries: (A) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, ‘bv ‘a, 
which is also more correctly called (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) smyoi’n Dye pay ἢ and NZ WP 221 wpa ‘the 
Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel,’ ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.’ 
(B) The Babylonian Talmud °$22 ‘a, which (though 
only occurring oncc) was also known under the 
title of πη wis ’r ‘the Talmud of the people of the 
East.’* The main object of the Talmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obscure passages, as well 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
parallel passages in the ‘external Mishnas,’ and 
illustrating its matter and expanding its contcnts 
(especially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such cases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gémdrda 
Ν 23, meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’ or Complement to the Mishna.t 
The Talinuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram. dialect, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram. 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which forma 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab. 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being various 
tractates, such as Néddrim, Nazir, Témira ΜΠ δ ζᾶ, 
and Aérithéth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. Z.g. 


* See JOR ix. 120. 

+ Neither the Jerus. nor the Bab. Talm. extends over all the 
GO (or 63) tractates of the Mishna. The Jerus. Talm. has Gémara 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tractate Nidda@ in the sixth order; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gémdra to the last four chapters of the trac- 
tate Shabbath, to the third chapter of the tractate Makk6th, and 
in the fourth order to the tractates’Ab6th and‘ Ediyyéth. The 
Bab. Talm. has Gémédra as follows: in the first order to tractate 
Bérakhéth only; in the second order, tractate Shékalim is 
omitted; in the fourth order, tractates ’Ab6th and‘ Edayy6th are 
omitted; in the fifth order, tractates Middéth and Kinnim are 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gémdara to tractate Niddd alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gitlin, ‘that the laws 
regarding the σικάριοι (ἃ name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Juda,’ are followed in the Bab. 
Talmud by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5 folio pages (556-58a). Again in the 
tractate Baba Bathra, the accidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or more brothers must 
not be divided among thein by cutting it up into 
its constituent books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in the Gémdra (of the Bab. Tal- 
mud) a discussion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
which the various books included in it were com- 
posed, accompanied by a long discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other biblical personages, which covers nearly 
8 folio pages (13b-17a). This process of inserting 
matter but slightly connected with the text is at 
times carried further by adding to the inserted 
matter other topics having a similar slight con- 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Mishna bérakhéth, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised be he who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in this place.’ By way of illustration 
the Gémard (Bab. Talm. 10. 54a) cites an ‘external 
Mishna’ in which it is taught that ‘He who sees 
the crossings of the Red Sea (2.e. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the Red Sea, Ex 1453), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos 344%) . . . is bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
(Makém). The last words suggest a quotation of 
KR. Jehuda in the name of Rab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious illness, or released from 
prison, 546). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (546, 55a) which have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of Rab. 
One of these citations is to the effect that for 
three things man should in particular pray to 
God (who alone can grant them): ‘a good king, 
a good year, and a good dream’ (55b); but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages (550-576). Owing to these sudden 
and τον changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ;* but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘sea of the 
Talmud’ in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to this facility for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopedia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Rabbis during the first five centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular or religious. 
This is, as already indicated, particularly the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the Hagqgada ot which is 
very discursive and rich in all sorts of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 

* It is this discursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
the Talmud almost impossible : see Δ, Friedmann’s brochure, 
mnona ns Sy 425, Vienna, 1895 (Heb.). 
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are sometimes communicated are often Nabbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as much studied and discussed in the East 
as they were in the West. 

v. The Saborar »xvin ‘Explainers’ or ‘ Medi- 
tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the 6th century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Jose (Pumbeditha) and R. 
’Ahai (of Be Hathim), who flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work of the last of the 
"Amoraim; and R. Giza (Sura) and ἢ. Simona 
(Pumbeditha), who belonged to the middle of the 
same century. The activity of the Saborai, about 
whose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 
menting upon the Talmud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contributing to it some additional 
controversies marked by peculiarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engaged in the 
dialogue, as well as by insertion of final decisions 
upon the differing opinions of their predecessors. * 
The school of the Saborai is peculiar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers in 
Palestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jerus. Talmud, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was under- 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, that R. Johanan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Rabbi was largely instru- 
mental in giving rise toa work embodying the 
teachings of the later Western authorities. But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative complete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab. 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abruptness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formule 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meagreness of its 
matter where the analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
has no Gémara at all on the 5th order (sacrifices), 
which is so strongly represented in the Bab. Tal- 
mud,}t—all these circumstances convey the impres- 
sion that the Jerus. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give us a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rather 
represents a series of jottings answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, which were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
for a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore easy to 
understand how such portions of it as had not 
much bearing upon actual practice were permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, as an old Rabbi said, ‘ sick with oppression,’ 

* On all these points see N. Briill’s essay, ‘Die Entstehungs- 
geschichte des bab. T. als Schriftwerkes’; and Weiss, as above, 
vol. iii. p. 208ff., and vol. iv. p. 1 ff. 

+ The question whether the Jerus. Talmud ever had Géméré 
to the fifth order is best discussed in the Hehkalutz... by Osias 
H. Schorr, who on excellent grounds maintains that such a 
Gémdré must have existed. But it must be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Cairo collections, which have restored to us 
so many lost works, has a single line turned up to confirm 
Schorr’s hypothesis. About the peculiarities of the fourth 
order, see I. Lewy, Interpretation des 1. Abschnittes des paldst. 
Talmud-Traktats Nesikin (Breslau, 1895), p. 20; but compare 
also the references to the other authorities there given. This 


essay is the best piece.of work yet done on the redaction of 
the Jerus. Talmud. 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hdlakhad, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.’ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggada, which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.’ 
This will account for the copiousness of the 
Hlaggadie literature, which reached its highest 
development during the period of the ’Amoraim. 
This lhterature is embodied in the JZidrashim to 
various books of the OT as well as in certain inde- 
pendent Haggadic treatises, the contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Haggadic portions of the 
atter. They thus do not fall within the scope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, e.g., with 
the Pésikta (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the Haphtaréth) or the Midrash Shir Hashshirim 
(allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the Rabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moralizing works as those of which the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 


LITERATURE (omitting mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes).—EDITIONSs : There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly appearing. The following, however, deserve 
special notice:—Jiishna, Naples, 1492, ed. pr.; Mishna... 
Latinitate donavit... J. Surenhusius, Amstelod., 1698; The 
Mishna, edited from a unique MS, by W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 
1883 ; Mishnayoth : Hebraischer Text mit Punktation, Deutscher 

ersetzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 
Most editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of ’Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (318 01° mM5d1n), or the 
commentary of Maimonides (not as frequently as the two 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Tosephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Jerus. Talmud, Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 1866, and Zitomir, 1860-67. This 
last edition has several commentaries. Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Bérakhéth, Pé’a, and Démé&’%, with 
thecommentary Ahabath Zion, by Z. Frankel,anda partof Baba 
Kamma with a commentary byI. Lewy. Bab. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
Glosscs of the Franco-German Rabbiscalled Zosaphoth (Additions). 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
in Wilna, 1880-86, 25 vols. The Varie lectiones in Mischnam et 
in Talmud Babylonicum, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vols., and extending over a large part of the Bab. Talmud, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work ova mayon mxbod Θ᾽] p, Konigs- 
berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates we have only to notice here 
the Tract. Makkoth, ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1888.* 

INTRODUCTORY AND BIBLIOORAPHICAL: N. Krochmal "5121 47.) 


jai, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage der Juden?, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1892 ; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, §§ 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, °277 
mwa, Hodegetica in Mischnam .. . Lipsiz, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, burps ΝΣ, Introductio in Talmud Hierosolo- 
mitanum, Breslau, 1870 (Heb.); Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); Dérenbourg, Essai sur lhistoire et la 
géographie de la Palestine @apres les Thalmud et les autres 
sourees rabbiniques (Paris, 1867); I. H. Weiss, rw NI 15 
Zur Geschiehte der Jiidischen Tradition, vols. 1-33 Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Rabbinowicz’s sy ἽΝ 
spbna no537, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the various 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Finiei- 
tung, Ὁ. 70ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not known 
to any bibliographer. They are still awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N. Adler’s library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
not known to Rabbinowicz; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
both in the possession of the University Lihrary and in that of 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster College), 
contain many MSS fragments of the Bab. and Pal. Talmuds of 
the highest critical value. 


Einleitung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1894; M. Mielziner, Intro- 
duction to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894 ; Schtirer, GJ V2, i. § 3 E, 
Leipzig, 1890 (Germ.). For popular accounts see E. Deutsch, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS: Nathan b. Yehiel (of the 11th 
cent.), IYI 1DD, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum.. . auctore 
Nathane jilto Jechielis ... corrigit explevit critice Alex. 
Kohut, 8 vols., Wien, 1878-92; Joh. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chal- 
daicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, Basel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches Worterbuch tuber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1876; M. Jastrow, Dietion- 
ary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi, Lon- 
don and New York, 1886; Sam. Krauss, Griechische und latein- 
ische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch, und Targum... 
Berlin, 1898; W. Bacher, Die diteste Terminologie der pidischen 
Schriftauslegung : Ein Worterbuch der bibelexegetischen Kunst- 
sprache der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1899; H. L. Strack and O, 
Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebrdischen Sprache... Karlsruhe 
and Leipzig, 1884; A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslau, 1845 (Germ.); I. H. Weiss, nes ὈΞΦΘ 
mwon, Wien, 1865 (Heb.); G. Dalman, Grammatik des Jtidisch- 
Paldstinischen Aramdisch, Leipzig, 1894 (Germ.); 5. Ὁ. Luz- 
zatto, Elementi grammaticalt del... dialetto Talmudico 
Babilonese, Padua, 1865 (Ital.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared by M. 8. Krtiger, and was published in Breslau, 1873 ; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bab. Talm., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various. <A full account of them will be found in Dr. Erich 
Bischoff's Kritische Geschichte der Thaimud-Ubersetzungen aller 
Zeiten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1899 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books: On 
the Mishna see above. On Minor traetates : Masecheth Sopherim, 
by J. Muller, Leipzig, 1878; Derech Erez Suta, by A. lawrogy, 
K6énigsberg, 1885. Jerus. Talm.: A. Wtinsche, Der jerusalem- 
ische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen ins 
Deutsehe tibertragen, Zurich, 1880. Bab. Talm.: A Translation 
of the treatise poner by A. W. Streane, 1891; Tractate Baba 
Mezia mit deutscher Ubersetzung . « . by A. Samter, Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab.’ Talmud in seinen Hagadischen Bestand- 
theilen wortgetreu tibersetzt, by Wunsche, 1888. The student 
would do well to consult always, when reading a Haggadic text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher: Die Agada der 
Babylonisehen ΑἸ ΟΥ̓ ΕΥ̓, Strassburg, 1879; Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884; Die Agada der Palustinischen 
Amordéer, Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECHTER. 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl! covers in its time of production a 
Pens of many centuries, reaching back into at 
east the 2nd cent. B.c., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already effete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theology, and one which has had eve 
influence upon the mind of man that could be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
great names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which charac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘ prophetess’ in the Gr. and Rom. world; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of Σιός (for Θεός) and βουλή (in a form 
βυλλά) goes back to Varro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst. 
i. 6); and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine will in the fatalistic sense, and were 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 
places where they prophesied, as the Chaldean, 
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Erythrean, Delphic, etc. But for practical pur- 
oses the one that exercised the commanding in- 
uence over the Christian Cliurch to which we 

have alluded above is the Cumiean Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the language, (2) the 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modern oracles. 

The Rom. tradition affirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Superbus), 
but at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sulficiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus became in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the contro? of the augurs or wire 
gquindecemvirales, and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in criticising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augmented or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
remember is—(1.) that these oracles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in Greek; (ii.) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostic writing; (111.) that 
they were concerned znter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and rejuvenescence 
thereof. The first of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to an 
actual oracle which has come down to us, preserved 
by Phlegon, de Afiradil. c. 10, apparently from a 
Roman writer, Sextus Carminius, and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 (=B.c. 124). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words— 


καὶ Tol ποτε φημὶ γυναῖκα 
᾿Ανδρόγυνον τέξεσθαι ἔχοντά περ᾽ ἄρσενα πάντα 
Νηπίαχαι θ᾽ ὅσα θηλύτεραι φαίνουσι γυναῖκες. 


Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were written, as 
all later oracles and books of oracles, in the religious 
metre and langnage of Homer. Moreover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that the oracle is aerostie, 
and apparently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
books were therefore treated as sortes by the 
augurs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the ἀποκατάστασις πάντων, is clear 
from Virgil’s 


‘Ultima Cumzi venit iam carminis etas ; 
Magnus ab integro sseclorum nascitur ordo.’ 
(clog. iv. 4), 
and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the Jewish and Christian Sib. books. It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 
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It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued Paid could have been carried on 
without meeting with criticism from a people as 
acute and polished as the Greeks. While it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Church 
were firm believers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Lactantius, and a host of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsus should come under the spell. They 
saw at once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to proclain the fact; and Lucian, in particular, 
himself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of Peregrinus and of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. This extant criticism and ridi- 
cule must have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, for Sibyllism is closely related to Centoism, 
and borrows lines and expressions freely from 
Homer. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side of that thief Homer. Accord- 
ingly, the Sibyl herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines— 


καί τις Wevdoypagos πρέσβυς βροτὸς ἔσσεται αὖτις 
ψευδόπατρις" δύσει δὲ φάος ἐν ὀπῇσιν ἑῆσιν 


2. . ἐπέων γὰρ ἐμῶν μέτρων τε κρατήσει. 


(Orac. Sib. ili. 419 ff.) ; 


and this judgment is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Against the Greeks, § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of all 
the early I’athers in the matter of Greek literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus; while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Sibyl is older than all other literature (cf. Tert. adv. 
Nationes, 11.12). It is clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the first a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses ; 
at all events, the anti-Homeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and the writers who endorse the sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda carried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a later date in regard to Virgil. We have already 
pointed out that the acquaintance of Virgil with 
Sibylline oracles may be assumed. It does not 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to be the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions. Now it has been shown 
by Dechent (Ueber das erste, zweite und elfte Buch 
der Sib. Weissagungen, 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of language 
with Virgil. The Sibyl describes, for example. 
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the flight of Ainecas from Troy in Hl. 144 ff£., which 
begin— 


ἄρξει δ᾽ ἐκ γενεῆς Te καὶ αἵματος ᾿Ασσαράκοιο 
παῖς κλυτὸς ἡρώων, κρατερός τε καὶ ἄλκιμος ἀνήρ, 


which may be compared with 


‘Romulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Ilia mater 
Edneet’ (Virg. 4x. vi. 779). 


After describing the person and fortunes of 
fAineas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later poet, much in the 
same language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer— 


καί Tis πρέσβυς ἀνὴρ σοφὸς ἔσσεται αὗτις ἀοιδός 
τοῖσιν ἐμοῖσι λόγοις μέτροις ἐπέεσσι κρατήσας" 
αὐτὸς γάρ, πρώτιστος ἐμὰς βίβλους ἀναπλώσει 
καὶ κρύψει μετὰ ταῦτα. 


But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Sibyl and the neid, under- 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
Obviously, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reception. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, ll. 97-294, 491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.c. It is 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text of the LXX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it 1s certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency of mighty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical authority by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that 1t does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 
prove the same hostility as those which are 

ater and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 


It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assigned to the extant books. Our first scbeme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Eacursus ad Sibyllinos Libros is the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to hini— 

Bk. iii. ll. 97-294 and 489-fin. is a Jewish work, written in 
Egypt in the year 166 or 165 B.c. 

Bk. iv., the oldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the 1st cent. A.D. under Titus or Domitian. 

The Proemium to the collection (a fragment preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. 1]. 217-429, are probably 
by the same Christian hand, and written in the beginning 
of the 2ud cent. under Trajan or Hadrian. 

Bk. viii. ll. 1-217, written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 
Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. lil. 11. 295-488 and Bk. v. are Judeo-Christian, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bks. vi. and vii. are Christian (? heretical), and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about A.D. 234. 


' would have been inet with this refusal. 


Bk. viii. ll. 430-fin., by Christian hands in the middle of the 
ord cent. 

Bks. i. ii. and iii, Il. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 

Dks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., Judeo-Christian, written in Egypt about 
the year 267 A.D. 

With tbis scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro- 
pounded by Ewald. According to Ewald (Abhandlung uber 
Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sib. Bucher, Gottingen, 
1858) we have— 

Bk, 111,11, 97-828, about B.c. 124. 

Bk. iv., about A.p. 80. 

Bk. v. ll. 52-530, about Δ.Ὁ. 80. 

Bks. v. ll. 1-51, vi. vii., in A.p. 138. 

Bk. viii. ll. 1-360, about a.p. 211. 

[ Bk. vili. ll. 361-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline. 

Bks. i. ii. iii. Il. 1-96, about a.v. 300. 

Bks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., much later: Ewald imagines references to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam ! 

Further discussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. Sibyll. (Leipzig, 
1852), or Bleek (Theol. Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1819), or Dechent (see 
above). The different judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole body 
of Sibylline literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose /xcursus is a monument of patiently accumulated facts. 

EDITIONS OF THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, "Incous Χριστός, Θεοῦ 
υἱός, Σωτήρ, Which was printed by Aldus. The first ed. was due 
to Xystus Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tained the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Oporinus) in the following 
year, The third (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1555. The 
fourth ed. (that of Opsopceus = Koch) appeared at Paris in 1599, 
three years after the death of the editor. [ἢ 1817 the collection 
was expanded by Cardinal Mai’s discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Seriptorum vet. nova collectio, 
vol. iii. pt. 8. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, 1860), 
and Rzach. Of these, the last, published at Prague in 1891, is 
by far the best for the text ; it contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of Rzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. Itis necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluctuation in their 
numbering on the part of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the series. The last four books, for example, are numbered 
ix. x. xi. and xii. by Friedlieb. 


[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Geficken’s tract, entitled Komposition und Entsteh- 
ungszcit der Oracula Sibyllina, has appeared, to 
which the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject. ] J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.—i. HisroricaL 
CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND THE 
PENTATEUCH.—The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might be supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jeroboam I. 
(1 K 1958) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.g. under 
Ahaz (2 Καὶ 105 and Manasseh (215), witnessed 
frequent and serious departures from the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 45) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.°)? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 


| modern criticism of the Pentateuch as essentially 


correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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conclusion at which most representatives of modern 
Pentateuchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentateuch were united by Ezra 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such claim is 
made, for instance, by C. F. Keil in his Hinleitung 
in ad. AT, 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Rupprecht in Des 
Réitsels Lésung, τι. i. (1896) p. 196f., or by the 
Roman Catholic Fr. Kaulen in his Linlettung in 
die Heilige Sehrift, 1892, § 194. 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time that 
Nehemiah, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 1958). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. It is well known 
that Josephus (dzz. XI. vii. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest ’Iadd00s, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince Σαναβαλλάτης, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, we have 
simply a chronological error, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-exilic period. For instance, in To 1?! the 
years 701-681 are compressed into πεντήκοντα or 
τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέραι (Fritzsche, Libri apoeryphi, pp. 
110, 113), and in Seder ‘olan rabba 30 it is said that 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 ycars (see, further, 
art. by the present writer in xpos. Times, x. 
[1899] p. 257). Nor are there wanting in the post- 
diblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. (Sanhed. 216) we read: ‘The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy [z.e. Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the Assyrian character and in the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the ἐδιῶται. ὃ This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other passages of {116 tradition, 
Iizra displayed with reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Tali. (Sukké 20a) it is said : 
‘The Torah was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra came from Babylon and restored it’ (other 
passages are translated in KG6nig’s Hinleit. in εἰ. 
AT, p. 241f.). ΝΟΥ͂ 15 there anything inexplicable 
in the circumstance that the Samaritans, about the 
year B.C. 433, accepted no part of the OT bunt the 
Pentateuch, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts in Meqillad iu. 1: ‘If one sells books (i.e. 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torall in exchange; but if one sellsa 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia- 
tion of the Torah above the rest-of the OT will 
be found in K6nig’s Hindeit. p. 455 1.). 

Latcr notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are found in the Talmud (cf. Zach. Frankel, Ueber den 


* The view of L. Blau, expressed in bis programme ‘Zur 


Einleitung in die heil. Schrift,’ 1894, p. 74, that the term | 


ἰδιῶται here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold its 
ground. 


Hinjiuss der paldstinischen Exegese auf die alezandr. Hermen 
eutik, p. 243), in Origen (whose Hevapla reads on the margin of 
Nu 13] ἃ καὶ αὐτὰ iz τοῦ τῶν Σαμαρειτῶν ἑβραϊκοῦ μετεβάλομεν), 
and in Jerome (Prologus galeatus: ‘Samaritani Pentateuchum 
totidem literis scriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibus discrep- 
antes’). But about the year a.p. 1600 not even a scholar like 
Scaliger (De emendatione temporum, lib. 7) was aware whether 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East. At last, in the year 1616 Piedro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuscript of tbis Pentateuch from the Samaritans 
at Damascus. Between the years 1620 and 1630 Ussher collected 
in the East six copies of it. Since then many codices of this 
work have been collated; cf. de Rossi, Variae leetiones VY, 
1784-88, vol. i. p. CLVf.; Rosen, ZDMG, 1864, p. 582 ff.; Abr. 
Hlarkavy, Katalog der Samaritan. Pentateuweheodices in St. 
Petersburg, 1874. The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed, 
under the superintendence of Joh. Morinus, in the Paris Poly- 
glott (1645). A second impression appeared in the London 
Polyglott (1657). It was published, transcribed in the square 
character, hy Blayney at Oxford in 1790. Its peculiarities are 
also set forth in a separate column of Kennicott’s Vetus Test. 
heb. cum variis leetionibus (Oxonii, 1776-80), and in H. Peter- 
mann’s extremely interesting work, Versuch einer hebrdisehen 
Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen Samaritaner, 
1868, pp. 219-326. In the latter will be found also a transcrip- 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amram, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan community at Nablis, dictated it 
to Petermann (pp. 161-218). 

li. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW AND THE JEWISH-HEBREW PENTA- 
TEUCH.—(a) The charaeter of the AISS, and the 
method of dividing the text.—The Samaritan manu- 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper; the Samaritans like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
worship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the accents, which are employed in the 
Jewish Pentateuch. In lieu of these they exhibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
from the next; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern languages, mark off smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Sprache, Litt., u. Dogmatik 
d. Samaritaner, p. 1£.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
call ssp (kazin). Of these they reckon in the 
Pentateuch 966 (Hupfeld, ZDA/G, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
379 close and 290 open parashas (cf. Konig, Hinleit. 
p. 463). 

(0) Linguestie differences. The vowel letters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MT. Even shéwé is many times indi- 
cated by} or ᾽: for instance, nryx, a form which 
the MT first exhibits in 2 Ch 818, is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 28%, or nw1 is read for ‘nwa in 
Dt 34%. The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earlier parts of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instances goes even beyond this. In the matter of 
pronouns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
into the usual ones. For instance, 7, which in 
the Pentateuch (Gn 2! ete.) stands for the later 
$7195 times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the margin, is replaced by x7 in the Samaritan 
in the text. The form 3373, which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into 1373x 
(Gn 424, Ex 167, Nu 32%). As to the conjugation 
of verbs, the lightened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form: 2%" (Gn 32!) is replaced by nw 
(read by the high priest Amram as wyeshév); xv 
(41°) by πον (yere’t) 3 sty (31° 41°") by ast (wére’2). 
—In the declension of nowns, the endings in -6 and 
«ἢ, which, in spite of J. Barth (ZDATG, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of the old case-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped: n;7 appears as n'n 
in Gn 1” (32 of Nu 23 243 is left unaltered) ; 
‘na31 as Π3}}} (genuwat) in Gn 31°; and appx as ADK 
in Ex 1515, In the construction of nouns, many of 
the marks are obliterated which point to a nomen 

| generis being of cumimon gender: e.g. yi ‘young 
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maiden’ (Gn 2414 16. 28. 95.57 343.12, Dt 9915-29 [except 
v.!*]), which the Massoretes altered only in the 
margin, is changed into my: (ndra) in the text of 
the Samaritan (cf. Gesenins, de Pentatewehi Sam- 
aritant origine, ete. p. 28 ff.). The solitary occur- 
rence of Ὁ which the present writer (LeArgeb. ii. 
293) has been able to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch is yap of Gn 6”, and this dis- 
appears in the ya 319 (min aéph) of the Samaritan. 
—In the lexieal sphere, the following differences 
are worthy of note: 15° ‘beget’ is replaced by the 
form that became usual in later times, 15.7, in 
Gn 108 and 22%. The verb 33, which is used in 
[ix 2125. 28) Δ Ὁ δ  {Π|Ὸ pushing’ of an ox, is re- 
placed by the more Byline verb 737 ‘strike.’— 
Differences of a syntaetieal or stylistie kind are 
the following: the sentence 27 πὴ axd jada (MT 
of Gn 1717 ‘shall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old?’ LXX εἰ τῷ ἑκατονταετεῖ γενή- 
σεται υἱός ") is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appears in Gn 4:8 
ete. But the Samaritan has missed this construc- 
tion, and substituted the easier alben maat shena 
wléd (1%), ‘shall I at the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?’ In the MT of Gn 7? the formula 
\AYN) UN appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words 7322p 73; (v.*). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, which uses the latter 
formula in doth verses. The asyndetic yy (Gn 114), 
8 (316), ordain (64), oR (v.%), are changed into syn 
etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained.— 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of dietion, due to the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we find ὉΠ for p11 
(Gn 84), onsai for 32 (7), Ὃν for won ‘wine’ 
(Dt 324), The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to the Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. ‘To the same 
cause are due such forms as that of the pronoun 
Gen 1911. 18 9447. 60) and snx (315), or of ‘npnsi(ior 
npns Gn 18), the infinitive aqzixd (for m5 916) 
etc. (cf. Gesenius, /.¢. p. 53 ff.). 

(6) Material differences: (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, mvys 85 of Gn 18" is replaced in the 
Samaritan by mnwsx x5 la ashit, after νν.38. 5, The 
servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
yoin (Nu 138-16. Dt 32"), and sometimes y(ijeim (Ex 
17% 18. 943 etce.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Hoshea into Jehoshua is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13! ‘and Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua’! Again, in 
Gn 111-25 the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of ... were... years, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (5**-). 
In 17+ ‘on the eighth day’ is read in harmony 
with the parallel passage. After 30° we find a long 
addition, which 1s borrowed from 31. Specially 
striking is the following series of passages: Ex 6° 
(cf. 14!2) 718 (ef. vv. 15-18) 739 (οἵ, vv. 223) 89 (ef, vv. 16-19) 
95-19 102 11° (ef, 433.) 1855 (οἵ, Dt 19:18) 20!" (cf. Dt 
272 5-7) 2021 (ef, Dt 525 28 1818-22 5571.) 3051 ΝᾺ 414 1010 
1916. 133 9015. 10 ot, Dt 2 51 107, The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
ceded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wherever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
ported in the same terms when we are told that 

loses fulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. Koénig, Stilistik, 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). That the above passages 
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in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness.—(8) There are differences due to 
a religious or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2%'n yaa oa ody San, Sand God declared 
all his work finished (see Kénig, Syntax, § 956) 
on the seventh day’ was not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the sixth day (Sam. 
beyom eshshishshi) The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to the MT of Ex 12", appeared to be 
too large, and hence the expression 1933 y7N2 ‘in 
the land of Canaan’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12” is shown by Ezk 4°" to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390+40 years of Ezk 451- are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with which 
ons ‘God’ is coupled in Gn 2018 31% 357 and Ex 
228, is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de Samari- 
tano Pentateucho, p. 22).—Another group is formed 
by the following passages.—The statement in Ex 
24 yin ‘and they beheld (se. God),’ is replaced by 
vmx Sand they cleaved to (God),’ the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, ods (‘God’) being replaced by m7" ΣΝ 
(‘an angel of God’) in Nu 227 234, and ma by 
mar ΝΟ in vv.5-16, Conversely, ἽΝ ΟΠ (‘the angel ’) 
is once, Gn 4816, changed into 2$na (‘the king’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselves in 
other instances as well very jealous for the char- 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the words ‘take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up’ (Nu 25%) into ‘command that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tion of ‘hero (12°3) of war’ for ‘man (vx) of war,’ 
as a designation of God in Ex 15%.—Yet another 
eroup of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the esthetic purity of the Law. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for esthetic reasons (Dt 28°), but 
have replaced the term rvan ‘his secrets’ (25"') by 
nwa ‘his flesh.—Finally, it was upon national 
grounds that the name >2'y (‘Ebal) was exchanged 
for oni (Gerizim) in Dt 274. It has been shown, 
notably by Verschuir (in No. iii. of his Disserta- 
tiones philologicw-exegeticew, 1773), that the con- 
text demands the building of the altar nowhcre 
but upon Mt.‘Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenger of any 
breach of it (29!% 4-19), and accordingly we look 
both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri- 
fice by the people, upon hat mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27%). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27 where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would be led naturally enough to introduce 
the name Gerizim in v.*.. he Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name ‘“Ebal 
for the name Gerizim, for the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or ‘Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 420), 

In view of all these differences between the 
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Jewish-Hebrew and the Samaritan-Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans possess is a ater form of the Pen- 
tateuch. Whether we look at the groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 
a late period. A sufficient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings which 
are taken by the Samaritans into the ¢ext itself, 
but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
the same transcendentalizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: e.g. the statement ‘and God was grieved’ 
(Gn 6°) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
‘and He commanded by His ΝΘ (word) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

11. RELATION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
TO THE HELLENISTIC (1.6. THE SEPTUAGINT).—(q@) 
Both these forms of the Pentateuch agree in many 
details of form. For instance, both, differing in this 
{rom the MT, have an ‘and’ before ‘ tree’ in Gn 1" 
(MT yy, Sam. wez, LXX καὶ ξύλον). The case is the 
same in 316 (agna-dxy wel wishsha, καὶ τῇ γυναικί), 
64 (aban wannephilem, οἱ δὲ γίγαντες), and 61, 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Gn 2? the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day’ by ‘on the sixth day’ (τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ ἕκτῃ). 
Instead of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2%, the other two 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (shamém waarez, τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν). Both supplement the words 
οἱ Cain in 48 by ‘let us go into the field’ (nelaka 
ashshadi, διέλθωμεν els τὸ πεδίον). Both interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 12" the words ‘in the land of 
Canaan,’ but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
before, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree in some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn 1" there is the addition ‘to give 
light upon the earth’ (la’ér al aarez, εἰς φαῦσιν 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆθ), and in 118 ‘and the tower’ (wit 
ammegdal, καὶ τὸν πύργον) is added. 

(6) Differences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX. As regards the use of ‘and,’ the LXX 
agrees with the MT in Gn 6° (opn~ prs, δίκαιος 
τέλειος, against Sam. zgadék utamem). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in τὸν Σήμ, τὸν Χάμ, τὸν ᾿Ιάφεθ, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth’) and the polysyndesis of the Samaritan 
(6 Shem wit Am wit Yephet). In 2% the os of the 
MT and the ὁ ᾿Αδάμ of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous ἽΝ (adam), whereas 
in 3” the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(adam) and the LXX (Addu). In 38 the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ (aiz azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gn 5** and 111. Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its ¢ezt, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
mann, é.c. p. 162), which means ‘the name’ κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν. This use of the expression ‘the name’ has 
the foundation already laid for it in Lv 24", and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him offer a short prayer, 
saying, Help, O name (o%'3), thy people the remnant 
of Israel’ (Bérakhéth iv. 4). The Greek Jew has 
already replaced in his fext the most holy Name 
mm (Jahweh) by the expression ‘ the LORD’ (ὁ κύριος) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the margin. 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 
the term ‘God’ in Nu 22”) and 23 (ὁ θεός), whereas 


the Samaritan has introduced the expression ‘ angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course with man. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. — Four principal sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 


(a) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 
Greek Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later scribism? This is not only possihle, but 
is even positively favoured by the circumstance that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentateuch is a 
mixture of agreement and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that O58 in Gn 220f- is not the 
nomen appellativum, ‘man,’ but the proper name‘ Adam.’ This 
common opinion, however, found expression in various ways. 
The Hebrew-Jewish Massoretes pronounced, in 220 317.21 Je- 
adam, ἴ.6. without the article, because this was possible in 
these three passages without alteration of the text, which in the 
other tryo passages (225 320) would have had to be altered to get 
rid of the article. The Greek Jew likewise retains the article in 

25 (6 ᾿Αδάμ) and drops it only in 320, But the Samaritan in 
beth these passages has introduced the anarthrous word ἽΝ 
(adam) into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 
Ex 1249 included Israel’s sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, finds 
expression in different ways in the Samaritan and in the LXX. 

(6) Is it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LXX agree in differing from the MT were found in 
older Hebrew codices? (Abr. Geiger, Urschrift u.Ueberseizungen, 
p. 99f.; de Wette-Schrader, Hiniett. Ὁ. 98; Vatke, Hinleit. p. 
109). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSS whose 
text deviates in some points from the MT. For instance, the 
tract Séphérim (vi. 4) relates that ‘Three books were found in 
the forecourt (773): in one was found written ΝῚΠ eleven 
times, and in two Ν᾽ eleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, and the one was left out of account.’ That is to 
say, ἃ manuscript was discovered in the forecourt of the temple 
in which the personal pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing. was ex- 
pressed by 817 not only in the well-known 195 passages, but also 
in the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet thisis but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongst the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt? 
(Riehm, Hinieit. ii. 446). At all events, the accounts we have 
of the origin of the LXX know nothing of Egyptian MSS of the 
Heb. Pentateuch which formed the hasis of the Greek trans- 
lation. 

(c) Or are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequently corrected from the Greek? (Ed. Bohl, Die alttest. 
Citate im NT, p. 171). This view cannot be set down as 
absolutely impossible, but it raises new and difficult questions. 
Was there once a Greek Pentateuch, which was simply copied 
by the Samaritans? There is no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the other hand, if the present text of the LXX was 
used hy the Samaritans for correcting their Pentateuch, why 
did they adopt only a portion of the peculiarities of the LXX? 

(d@) The same difficulties arise if we assume that it was a 
Samaritan-Hebrew codex (Eichhorn, Hinieit. ii, 641f.) or a 
Samaritan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, p. 38 ff.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this. Secondly, it is not in the least likely 
that as early as the 3rd cent. B.c., when the so-called Septuagint 
version of the Pentateuch originated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek language that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would have been executed for their use. It is true 
there are 43 Greek passages which are marked by Origen as τὸ 
Σαμαρειτικόν (Field, Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt, p. 
Ixxxiiff.). It is also certain that these passages are relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kohn, ‘Das 
Samareitikon’ in JMMonatsschrift f. Gesch. αἰ. Wissensch. d. 
Judenthums, 1894, pp. 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countries. For we 
are told that Symmachus put forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to a Greek translation which was current among 
the Samaritans (Epiphanius, de Ponderibus et Mensuris, c. 16). 
But there is not the slightest prohability that this Greek 
translation was older than the LXX. 


When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views enumerated above 
remains the most probable, namely, that the greater 
part of the differences which show themselves be- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
erew up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the differences between the MT and the LXX. 

We see the influence of later hermeneutics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
the Pentateuch assumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not be confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. | further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 


Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated the Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum, which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the Ist cent. B.c., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch (PLE? xii. 
p- 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill (Das 
Samaritanische Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very misleading title 
Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 


Vollers,’ says P. Kahle in his Texthritische und | 


lexicalische Bemerkungen zum samaritan. Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, ete. On the char- 
acter of this Targum the reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing article of Kohn in 
ZDMG, 1893, pp. 626-97. Kahle (d.c. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi- 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 
After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Sa‘id in the 11th cent. translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Triglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns theSamaritan-Hebrew text, the Samaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 
Ep. KONIG. 
RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 
and Definition. —It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a perlod of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
pie tically coextensive with the then existing ethno- 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 
Qn the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
—the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


tween those which belong to the more immediate 

ethnic group of which the Hebrews form a part, 

and those which lie outside of these limits. Con- 
| fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
_ theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur- 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 
i. THE HEBREWS ANP SEMITES. — The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
Béné Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the SEMITES. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
| graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
| races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
| ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhorn* at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.’ Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis- 
tinguished by the following features: dolicho- 
cephalie skulls ; curly and abundant hair ; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline ; oval face.+ ; 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote: period the mixture of Semites with 
I{amites and Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced has this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races—a blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘ blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources aetually took 
rlace. 
Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region.t 
It is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 

urest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
<nown, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
ereatest of Semitic States—that of BABYLONIA 
and ASSYRIA in tle Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotainia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylouia came 


* Hist.-Kritische Einicit. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p. 45. 
t See, ¢.g., Brinton, Races and Peopics (New York, 1890), p. 
134. 


1 For recent discussions of the various theories, see Néldeke, 
Die semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1887), and his article ‘Semitic 
Languages’ in Encyc. Brit.29; also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Scmites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer- 
ences will be found; and more recently G. A. Barton, 4 Sketch 
' of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902). ch. 1. 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), which significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni- 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates—Ur and [larran (Gn 11°°3!)— 
finds an explanation in such a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 

ermanent character along the Euphrates, first at 

r and later farther north at Harran. That, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to Harran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Fliezer clan of Damascus in close athliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15°) and his band, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
liebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent. 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
ina blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates— 
what is more important for our purposes—a com- 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ‘ Aramzean’ may be given. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 


* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiii. and xxiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jaliweh, is to recall his 
past, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 
his ancestor as ‘a stray (328) Aramean’ (Dt 26°). 

1. The ARAMAAN branch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phcenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramzean 
division or offshoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the carly contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is impossible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move- 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramzan. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assyrians was never entirely broken off, political 
or comniercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the 8th and 6th cents. respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Animonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), Phoenicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aramean branch, on the other. 
Among the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
lustory. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell] 
upon them in ereater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn _ 19988 which 
ascribes the origin of the MOABITES and AMMON- 
ITES to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
between these two nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw discredit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one’s contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abraham-Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. Theseparation of Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
croup is an offshoot of a iarger one. The quarrel 
between Abraham’s ‘ men’ and tlic followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
erow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, whatever the 


*e.q. the inscriptions of Teima (c. 6th cent. Bc.) and the 
inscriptions of Zinjerli (8th cent. Bc.) 
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name of that group may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramzean 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the contrary, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond our knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aramezan groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern route 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along by 
these waves; and, whatever the order in which they 
came, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again comes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 404 ff), found in 
1868 at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, king of Moab (c. 850 B.C.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish differ from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany diilers from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the OT, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the first differentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is somewhat different with the EDomM- 
ITES. The fact that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The process of diflerentia- 
tion had progressed ἘΠΕ} to single out of the 
Araman branch the Hebrews as a distinct sub- 
division. If tradition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isaac—Jacob—lIsrael, the other by 
Ishmael—Esau—Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ‘sons’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as ‘ sons’ of Isaac. To 
conclude that the Abrahamitic group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ‘Arameans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, but due 
to a ‘learned’ theory which attempted to account 
for the close racial and the no less close linguistic 
affinities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 16%), 
Isaac is the favourite one (227), While, again, 
the tradition is forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 

rogeny (Gn 16!°-17%), and otherwise admitting 

ohim’s partiality for Ishmael (e.g. 1718),—witness 


the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (17%), and Ishmael’s 
miraculous deliverance (21)%-?°),—the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously oie, and in ἃ manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given a literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitic current in the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in Palestine or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
groups of peoples with which it has nothing to do. 
At most, Ishmael’s being driven away from the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews ; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘doublet’ suggested either by Lot’s separation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

9, The ARABS represent the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia; (3) the 
offshoot of the latter in Africa—notably in Abys- 
sinia ; (4) the offshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (@) Egypt 
and the N. African coast, (Ὁ) Palestine and Syria, 
(c) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south —in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the off- 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia he accepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and if the culture in the south was actually 
established by them in this way, it would also be 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants from Yemen to Abyssinia. How- 
ever that may be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritic,—subdivided into a number 
of dialects, and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopic, prove a close connexion between the 
croups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 211-18)» for, whatever the origin of 
the name Havilah is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 


Ι of Cush is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 


The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 


* Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens 
(Berlin, 1890), ii. 323-326. 
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seem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reign of Solomon. This commercial inter- 
course between southern Arabia and Palestine 
gave rise to the ‘ Midrashic’ tale of the queen of 
Sheba’s visit to Solomon (1 K 101-10), to which the 
Arabs have added as supplement Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabs have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared with such 
infinite care by the genealogists, one branch—the 
northern—is traced back to Adnan, and the other 
——the southern—to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to them into their orations (e.g. Is 181, Jer 46°, 
Τὶς 2010 304 etc., Nah 3°, Zeph 310), although Cush 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrews after Isaac into two divisions 
—Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom—there can scarcely 
be any doubt that we have here again a ease of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
as 1t points to a common origin for the Hebrews 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Edomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to the south and south- 
east of the Hebrews; though, retaining their 
nomadie habits of life and nomadic fierceness of 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ‘Aramean’ 
emigration that entered the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from the Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Rebekah clans. The 
marriage between Isaae and Rebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance with 
another group which, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramzean groups 
to follow the example. Rebekah coming from 
‘Aram-naharaim’ to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of ‘Aramian’ emigration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 
small groups are common among the nomads to 
this day; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by which time the growth of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Aramzan hordes, attracted to the 
Kuphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set down Babylonian culture as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes—those of 
the fiercer grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for their sustenance ; and the higher grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, followed by their 
flocks, and continuing nomadie habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. ‘Those groups of the Aramzan branch 


* Weil, Biblische Legenden der Musselmdnner (Frankfort, 
1845), pp. 245-2756. 
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which became differentiated as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher grade at the 
time of their entrance into western lands or shortly 
thereafter, while the Edomites represent a sub- 
division which either relapses into the fiercer state 
—a not uncommon experience—or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forwards which eventually leads to the agricultural 
stage, and with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadie habits. Jacob, deseribed as ‘a _ tent 
dweller’ (Gn 257’), represents the nomad on the 
road to culture, and is contrasted with Esau the 
hunter—the Bedawi proper* (26.). A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated with Abra- 
ham and Isaae of digging wells (Gn 901}.38) for the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v.“). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Esau, representing such 
different levels of culture, and why there should 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew group, a reversion to the ruder nomadie 
type. Such, however, is evidently the case, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
Esau clan, represent a branch of the Hebrews that 
remained in a lower stage of culture, while the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
was reached. The bond between the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much closer 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sub- 
divisions. ‘The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adroitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritanee back almost to the desert, where he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with culture 
atall. Still, the recollection that Israel and Edom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in which Ish- 
mael and Isaac are so spoken of. A late psalmist 
(Ps 1377) still denounces the treachery of Edom at 
the time of the downfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he should have come to the rescue instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It hes, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Israel and 
Edom. for our purpose it is sufficient to specify 
in this general way the relationship existing be- 
tween the Hebrews and the various subdivisions 
of the Aramzean and Arabic branches of Semites. 
Two other branches of the Arabie group which 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36! traces the AMALEKITES back 
to Esau. Like the Edomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
with the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
towards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, but is inculeated in the Pentateuch as a 
religious duty (Dt 25'7-), While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled around Kadesh, 
the term seems to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. It is in 
this way probably that we are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex 17815), but as far north as Mt. Ephraim 
(Je 12%, cf. 5"). Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
by Amalekites as late as the days of Saul (18 
151°), and it was left for David to drive them 


*The Arabic word bedw7j signifies the ‘one outside,’ and is 
therefore the equivalent of the Hebrew phrase ‘man of the 
field’ (Gn 2527). 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1 S 301-20), 
The Kenites and Kenizzites settled around Hebron 
are set down as branches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the Béné Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Anialekites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollectlon of which survived 
among the Hebrews to a late day. 

The application of the name Amalek to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term AZidian is used by some 
OT writers. That the MIDIANITES also belong to 
the Arabic group of Semites is sufficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 2:?") described as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawin—the nomad on the road to culture ; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliance with the Amialekites 
(Jg 6%), In genuine Bedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their flocks and belong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 
cuished from the Amalekites; and the two groups 
become synonymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of different tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT—the Puanicrans. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; 
but the totally different social conditions prevailing 
in Phenicia, and the unique réle played by the 
Pheenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
suggest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Phenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, but 
came there from their homes, which were originally 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledge of Phenician antiquities is too 
meagre —and what there is does not reach far 
enough back—to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Pheenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Aramzan branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Pheenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, ete.; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of ‘ Aramzean’ groups from Arabia, they 
became differentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phe- 
nicians was, again, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance,—in the 
days of Ahab,—there was danger of the Pheenician 
cult becoming a serious rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phenicians lead us to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 
the Hebrews than almost any other, and which, 


among the races of the OT, occupies a peculiarly 
prominent and significant place—the CANAANITES, 
The OT usage of ‘Canaan’ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestine 
proper, Pheenicia, and even lands to the east of the 
Jordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘Canaanite’ comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Pheenicia (Is 238, Ezk 174, Pr 31%), 
we may certainly conclude that the Pheenicians 
were regarded as Canaanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Pheenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups—the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites (e.g. Ex 34"), to which 
elsewhere the Girgashites are added (6.0. Gn 
15°-21*), Tt is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are grouped,—sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two— 
Canaanite and Perizzite (e.g. Gn 13’ 34°"),—that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country ; but the survival of the term 
‘Canaan’ as tlie name for the district, and ‘ Canaan- 
ite’ as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
powerful, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
—notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Pheenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Phenicians. Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that which brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Pheenicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
eroups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites—to use the general name 
—whom the Ilebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the Canaanites forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 

* ‘Rephaim’ in this verse is an explanatory gloss. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for then- 
selves the towns and cultivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. ‘The success of their eflorts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of no- 
madie habits, and instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. The national deity, 
Jahweh, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,—the nomadic period 
of their existence,—becomes the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
Jahweh by the name which the Canaanites applied 
to their field deities— Baal. For a time the 
amalgamation of the Jahweh and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘national’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jaliweli-worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Baal had been 
forced out of their possessions. For all that, 
Jahweh absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later—when Jahweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethical character 
attributed to Him—that the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to be dated is a question which cannot 
be answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, dating from c. 1400 B.c., 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
Kinahi, but limited in its application to the sea- 
coast, and more properly the northern seacoast, 
i.e. Phoenicia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have been the first Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine. Of the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites in the O'T—the 
Perizzites, Hittites, Hivvites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jebusites—we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the Hittites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pomted out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn 137 9450), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
inight be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an independent group, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan- 
ites. It seeinseven more certain that the Jebusites 
and Hivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 151) 
three additional groups—IXenites, Kenizzites, and 
Kadmonites—are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews. That these 
groups are Seinitic is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ Easter- 
ners,’ still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period ot the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no longer hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this to have been driven to the south by 
the all-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. It is quite natural that 
the traditions regarding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
Hebrews or the Hebrew writers should have been 
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suflicicutly interested to preserve any distinct re- 
collection. Their relations were primarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn 9°-?7, which makes Canaan, 
Shem, and Japheth the progenitors of the human 
race; and, on the other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops out in this saine 
chapter which connects Canaan with Ham — the 
‘accursed’ son of Noah (ν. 5). 

ii. RACES OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN. —A_ peculiar 
position is occupied by the Amorites and the 
Hittites. The AMORITES are found throughout 
northern Palestine as early at least as the 12th 
century B.C., when we encounter the name Amurru 
(or Amurra) in cuneiform inscriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnish to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name for 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elohistic 
document, ‘land of the Amorite’ is used in this 
way.* These Amorites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see AMORITES in vol. i.). The re- 
markable statement of Ezekiel (16%: 45), that the 
‘mother’ of Jerusalem was a Hittite, and the 
‘father’ an Amorite, points also to the early 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘ Canaanites’ and ‘ Amor- 
ites’ are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Amurru’ land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section ; but the name may be carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, c. 2300 B.c., a town Amurtru occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
would thus turn out to be settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the group which fmally obtains the 
ascendency and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
any more than the Hivvites, Jebusites, and other 
eroups, is quite natural, seeing that when the He- 
brews conquered the Canaanites the old inhabitants 
were dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
OT writers, not driven out (Hx 23°), Jo 151. 27-38): 

The question has been raised, notably by Sayce 
(Liaces of the Old Testament, p. 110), whether the 
Amorites and other groups of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp- 
tian monuments where they are depicted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and_ beard, 
and light but also black hair (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt, London, 1887). 
The Egyptian artists, however, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more particu- 
larly in their colourings, as Sayce himself is 
forced to admit (d.c. 113, 114). Too much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 
startling effect was a factor which interfered 

* See Steinthal, Zeits. f. Volkerpsychologie, 12, 267, and Ed. 
Meyer, ΖΑ ΤῊ 1. 122. 
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seriously with ethnographical accuracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judeans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition that 
the two belonged to different races or even to 
different branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayce would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judzea was 
still largely Amoritie (d.c. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con- 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, hving in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
generations the giants of olden days. It has 
become customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites with the ANAKIM, REPHAIM, EMIM, and 
ZAMZUMMIM, or to regard these as so many sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the fact that ‘ Re- 
poaim and ‘ Anakim’ (ef. eg. Dt 2U-2 1} 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any particular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, but that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably ascribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors,—in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
—we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummiiin (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14°), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Dt 
24 and 39). While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably certain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzummim, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan known to us 
—preceding the Amorites but afterwards com- 
miugled through the faintness of tradition with 
Ainorites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups Hivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
in some strata of tradition as subdivisions of 
Canaanites. 

If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Amoritic settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan ; 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitic 
pope ae in certain portions of Palestine has now 

een established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PE FS, Oct. 1902, pp. 353-356). 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
HITTITES belong to a non-Semitic race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
in consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
theterm. We find a group of Hittites in the south 
around H{ebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 237-1 ete.). These Hittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the days 
of David we encounter Hittites in his army (28 11, 


ef. 1 S 26°). The Egyptian and Assyrian monu: 
ments, however, mal the existence of Hittite 
settlements in the north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th cent. B.c., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8th 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Hittites do not seem to have anything 
more in common with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern Hittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of culture which 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments we catch glimpses of the Hittite - 
physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the Hitt- 
ites were not a Semitic race ; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity ; and if there is any con- 
nexion between the [littites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
latter became mixed with the non-Semitic popula- 
tion without losing Semitic traits altogether. 

11. NON-SEMITIC AND MIXED RAcEs.—1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the Hittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitic character of a group with 
which the Hebrews from a certain period came 
into close though always hostile contact — the 
PHILISTINES. There is no reason to question the 
tradition which makes them come from CAPHTOR 
(Am 97, Dt 2°3, Jer 47*); and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
point towards Crete, and scholars are now pretty 
generally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their way 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Shephé- 
lah,’ where they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities between Hebrews and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrews still had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 
power that remained. The interference of Assyria 
in Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis- 
tricts with which the Hebrews came into political 
or commercial contact, and who occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the OT. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the EayptiaAns. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramzean advances 
along the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture prompted groups now and then to a forward 
step which led to the partial abandonment of the 
life commensurate with the Bedawin stage of cul- 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on several occasions fell a prey to in- 
vaders who managed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph, according to biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Aramzan movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
nomads, who were prompted to change their location 
with a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
would find themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insufliciency of rain during the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (405-21) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly expect a reliable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the point of view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certain Hebrew 
groups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the sufficient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he is inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age. 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic ; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ‘ Hamitic’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. Thiselement in the course of time appears 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into Egypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that both the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of the BABYLONIANS we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 


wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place | 


ata remote period ; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic element which obtains the 


_ “See Erman’s article in ZDMG xlvi. pp. 93~129, and Hommel 
in the Beitrage zur Assuriologie, ii. 342-358. 
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supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. but the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, with but few intcrruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian | 
peninsula takes place, Egyptian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Pheenicia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent. before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and the Tigris. The 
olitical history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
argely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger—an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. THE TENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS.—The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the OT narra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of thie 
OT. The geographical horizon of the OT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races—e.g. the Chinese and Japanese 
—which are left out of account in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the OT in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races had anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assigned 
by modern scholars to the Jahwistic history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
9th cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period; but how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. B.c. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the tradi- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew school- 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already in Gn 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning with ν, 18 should 
be studied in connexion with ch. 10. 

The three groups into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. A people’s geographical horizon—its tout 
le monde—is limited by its political and social 
interests. The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad subdivisions 
of mankind, but three subdivisions within the 
eroups in which the Hebrews were more particu- 


* Ex 1238 speaks of the ‘mixed multitude’ which left Egypt 
at the saine time as the Hebrews. 
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larly interested : (α} Shem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant; (δ) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (c) 
Japheth, originally designating probably the people 
of Pheenicia,* with perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. ‘These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 9°25), In the scholastic recasting of the 
popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. SHEM is taken 
as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 
who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, JAPHETH is similarly extended to em- 
brace a large group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by HAM, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, it is manifest that we must not seek for a 
purely scientific division of the races known to the 
OT writers, but one in which science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv.*5), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilie writers. 

1. The Japhethites represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the ‘sons’ of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. GOMER is the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuous 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th cent. 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the cast. 
MADAI is Media, JAVAN represents the Ionians, 
while TUBAL and MESHECH are found in juxta- 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski; and the location of these 
groups may with certainty be fixed in central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tiras. 
Outside of the occurrence of MAGOG here (and in 
1 Ch 1°, which is copied from Gn 10?) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel! (38? and 39°). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gog, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gog,’ which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 5381“ 10.185. and 391. In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The error, once 
introduced, was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second ease as an actual read- 
ing instead of Gog. From the passages in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be clearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power —a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of TIRAS is not certain. The view 


* The expression ‘dwelling in the tents of Shem’ (927) points 
to a land adjacent to Palestine. 


of Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. p. 260), 
which associates Tiras with the Turusha, a sea- 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Miller (Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tiras as a doublet—a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v.4, and to identify both with Turs, 
z.€. the land of the Tyrsenians or Italy. 

As subdivisions of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. The passage 


in Jer 51°’, where ASHKENAZ is placed in juxta- 
position with Minni and Ararat, is conclusive for 
_placmg the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 


while the occurrence of a personage Ascanios as a 
leader of the Phrygians and Mysians in the Jdzad (ii. 
862 and xiii. 79) hae together with some other evi- 
dence (see ASHKENAZ in vol. i.), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrygians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted. For the location of RIPHATH there 
are no certain data, while TOGARMAH appears to 
be some part of Armenia, whence horses and mules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (Iizk 38°). 
As of Gomer, so of Ionia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted—Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
ELISHAH with Hellas; but since W. Max Miiller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishah with 
this term (Or. Lit.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, col. 288). 
TARSHISH has commonly been identified with the 
Pheenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain; 
KITTIM with Cyprus, in view of the town Citium ; 
and DODANIM, for which the LXX as well as the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 1”) has ‘NRodanim,’ with 
Rhodes. There are, however, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardly 
suppose that a writer would jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish—no fewer than twenty-five times 
in theOT—make it certain that an intelligent reader 
knew where to look for it. But while there was one 
Tarshish, whose location was well known, which 
probably lay in Spain, it does not follow that 
‘Tarshish’ in all passages refers to this place. There 
is significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is 66". 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, while in many if not most of the 
passages the location in Spain suits the context, in 
Gn 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. Whether 
KXittim is really the city of Citium in Cyprus has 
been questioned by both Winckler and Miller (see 
Or. Lit.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, 2b.). If Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view of suggesting this identification. Al 
therefore that can be said with regard to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim ‘is that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and Aigean Sea—preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v.° to the ‘islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the people 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘ the sons 
of Japheth’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, whereas his geographi- 
cal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
so happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
the seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent. 
the greater portion of the population belonged 
in all probability to the Aryan group of races. — 

2. The ‘sons of Ham,’ as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, CUSH being Ethiopia, MIZRAIM 
the equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identifies PUT with Libya—so already Josephus— 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 6619 (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Winckler, Altor. Forschungen, 1. p. 
513, note), that there was another country, Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or group of islands in the A®igean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 105 which is meant. The 
introduction of CANAAN at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Hamites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from thesouth. The mention 
is due to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ‘accursed’ race. The same 
spirit is responsible for the insertion (vv.*"*), which 
places the Babylonians and Assyrians—whose ulti- 
mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written—also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush= Ethiopia 
with the Cosszeans (a people to the north-east of 
Babylonia), may have ἘΠ a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As offshoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteca, and as offshoots of Raamah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Havilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with sufficient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. HLAVILAH is certainly 
some district in Arabia-—probably on the western 
coast,—SHEBA is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while DEDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (Jer 25%, Ezk 251%), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
eeu aly the western and south-western sections. 

nless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv. !4) the certainty 
that the LEHMABIM are Libyans, and that PATHROS 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
NAPHTUHIM and CASLUHIM are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise iden- 
tification is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v.14 is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come appropriately 
after the mention of the CAPHTORIM,—.e. probably 
Cretans (see above),—and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Pinlistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 9258. 
Jer 474, Am 97, There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Hamites. 

EXTRA VOL.—0 
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As offshoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jebusites, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Flittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly definite. The 
other groups, ARKITES and SINITES, therefore 
belong to this same region between the Pheenician 
coast and eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological affinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of the 
FlIrTITES in the form of a gloss in v.™ and as 
an ofishoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
inention of Heth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
offshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group—the Hamites—represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun- 
tered in the case of the Japhethites. Hamites, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, vv.7!-®, is taken 
up with the favoured group—the Shemites. It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v."), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v.**). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v./%) and in another with Aram 
(ν.3). Again (νν. 3238: 29), we encounter Sheba and 
Havilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in ν. 
they are grouped with Cushites. Quite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain—Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Joktan,—whereas, in the case of the 
Japhethites and Hamites, at most a double chain 
is furnished. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘doublet’ of our section, for 
vv,1-26 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitic group tracing descent to PELEG, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other branch 
starts with another son, JOKTAN. In Gn 10°29 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the llth chapter. There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
writer places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramzan settle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktanites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already been referred to. [LAZARMAVETH is iden- 
tical with Hadramaut along the southern coast ; 
and HADORAM, UZAL, OBAL, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yemen. Only 
in the ease of the mysterious OPIIIR is it possible 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the African coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir, 
1902, who has made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘right’ and the ‘ left’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Jnfelix. Gn 107, where Shem is 
referred to as the ‘father’ of all ‘the sons of 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
genealogical lists of vv.%4-?9 and 11°56, The two 
branches—the Pelegites and Joktanites—eomprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
according to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitic emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian branch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while Lub (following upon Arpachshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the chapter. The identitica- 
tion with Lydia is out of the question. That it 
may be some textual error—we-Lud being super- 
induced by the Arpachshad yalad of v.*4*—is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be accepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The attempts to identify ARPACHSHAD 
have hitherto failed. Even Cheyne’s proposal 
(ZATW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
tivo words, 4708 (Arap=Arapcha) and τ (Kashed= 
Chaldzea), which is the most plausible of the many 
suggestions offered, does not commend itself; 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
plaee in v.*, and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it was toadd Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian and Syriac - Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been brought in by an 
error, 19) waa (v.22) being a ‘doublet’ of 1355") 
72° (v.33), At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitic branch added by some writer to the 
original twofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram—Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash—Uz, though 
not definitely marked off, is the region of Hauran, 
extending, however, considerably to the south; 
MASH (for which 1 Ch.1 has Afeshech) may be 
identical with the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while Hun and GETHER are 
altogether obscure, and it would be idle to hazard 
any conjectures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrows still further the 
scope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrews in Palestine 
and their neighbvurs directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over the south was so 
undisputed as to justify the application of ‘ Assyria’ 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- 


tricts, for, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son is also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that lam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom brighter times for the Judzan exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The writer was willing to 
permit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
descendant of Ham, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
could also be magnaninously included, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entirely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought down to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping— 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the case 
of the ‘ sons of Shem’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. With the exception of the Hlamites, 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only that it must be borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some which unquestionably belong here, e.g. 
the Canaanites with their numerous branches, are 
to be found in the Hamitic division, while some of 
those in the Japhethite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to present the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world by a Hebrew writer, or, more 
exactly, by Hebrew writers. Two features stand 
out prominently in this view—firstly, the breadth 
of the writers’ horizon ; secondly, their indifference 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two—(1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dislikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 
sistencies in the grouping that we have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
with which the Hebrews have come in contact, but 
extend their view to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east ; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean adjacent to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor ; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historical know- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the eivilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the OT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
ΒΑ sles evidenced by this chapter was not 
exceptional. <A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including in their view many other 
nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts: Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Judah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (chs. 138-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Ezekiel (21-32 and 38. 39) 
similarly have a series of ‘oracles’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, e.g., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, Meshech, Tubal (v.?), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v.5), Gomer, Togarmah (v.°), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v.%). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v.*), Zidon, Arvad (v.°), Persia, 
Lud, and Put (v.’°), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (νν. 190-16), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria (vv.27%3), Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
counter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of ARABIA, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new; while EDEN— 
corresponding, perhaps, to Bit-Adini in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with HARAN and CANNEH 
pl aan an error for Calneh)—is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the OT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
with so many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger scale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustration of 
this general acquaintance with the races of a con- 
siderable section of the ancient world; and while 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 
prepared for a scholastic purpose, yet it cannot be 
doubted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained [(a) the 
subdivisions of the Scmitic race and of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (Ὁ) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of OT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 


* Gebal, Damascus, and Helbon also occur in ch. 27, but as 
names merely of cities, and need not therefore be taken into 
SOT pen So Zidon (278) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
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group. The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geographical factor, it was not to be ex- 
pected that this should be the case, quite apart 
from the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
be expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. As a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through Icarned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall ef this people, which sur- 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
independence. 
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SEMITES.—The term Semite (Shemite), forming 
the adjective Semztice (Shemitic), is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples known 
to ethnologists and now popularly designated as 
‘Semites.? The account of Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
inquiry rather than as_an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must have chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
first. place, the actors in and makers of bible his- 
tory were Semites, who did their decds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Further, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitic channel ; it was moulded in Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Scmitic speech, 
and put to the proof for tlhe education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the readcr that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St. 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad- 
rezzaT, and Hannibal are the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appearsin Gnil0?!*%, This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
v.22, which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(n> from 19) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the case with Arpachshad, since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Kasdim 
(but see p. 824), the Heb. word for Chaldeans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be modified in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam, though historically non-Semitic, must have 
had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of Assyria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 
is, the Aramezans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v.**). Thereafter the interest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is Hber, who is not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in ch. 1], 
but also of the Arabs (1025. We may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

1, CLASSIFICATION OF THE SEMITES.—The surest 
token of racial aflinity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common language or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test ; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
nuinbers or political influence loses its language and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the com- 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimentary arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elementary 
working principles are far-reaching in their applh- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On the evidence of language and of historical 


* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Aramz#ans and Arabs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by Semites from the earliest knewn period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.2, Peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,’ was a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Babylonia as the place of his residence, 
according to 1129, which is also the production of J. 


distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of ΑἾΑΝ ; while 
the Northern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
elther the Northern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archeological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see through the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows :— 
Northern Arabians. 


SOUTHERN SEMITES | Saban 
(Abyssiniang). 


Babylonians and Assyrianz. 
Aranizans. 

Canaanites. 

(Hebrews). 


The above classification would describe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.C. 2000 to 
B.c. 500. It should be added that the hypothesis 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hommel 
and Zimmern) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division—Assyro-Babylonian, and a West-Semitic 
—Aramean, Canaanite, Arabo-Abyssinian. It 18. 
indeed, so difficult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units : Assyro-Babylonian, Aramean, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A) SOUTHERN SEMITES.—(a) Northern Arali- 
ans.—The term ‘ Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syre-Arabian desert. In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT (e.g. 2 Ch 
1711 2116 291 967, Is 13% 211% Jer 3? 25%, Neh 919, 
Ezk 277), as well as in the lately discovered 
Minzan inscriptions. It was not tillshortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsula.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs,’ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (‘ the incense-bearer’), and of Ishmael, 
in Gn 25 and 1 Ch 1-8, We may cite as of his- 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (ef. Job 
115), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 25* 18), Nebaioth, Kedar, 
Dumah, Massa (ef. Pr 30! 311), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between Keturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 
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* This extension came about largely through the fact that the 
original ‘ Arabs’ were the most important tribe living in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also in the wider sense, e.g. Herod. iii. 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 2518, the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as Havilah on the 


south-west border of Babylonia (Gn 2), In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 
their pasture-grounds were contiguous. Dumah 
(Is 214) and Massa, Ishmaelites, lay in the path 
of the Keturites, Midian, Dedan, and Asshur. 
But these by no means exhaust the category of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
‘Edomites’ who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 362-8, Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with Uz, the home of Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aramzans in Gn 103), 
though, according to Gn 3678, the latter is given to 
the Horite Edomites. The explanation of the 
wnomaly comes from the important fact that the 
Aramzans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. 

(ὃ) Sabeans.—We call the ancient inhabitants 
of 8.W. Arabia Sabzeans, because this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also flourished. Among 
these were the Katabanians, directly north of 
Aden, and the Hinyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name. 
Recent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Sabeans, more than confirm the ancient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an in- 
fluential empire as well.* <A branch of the same 

eople formed a less known nation, whose recently 
ound inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
great prominence—the Mineans. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Sabeans proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
S. Arabian or ‘Sabsean.’ Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of sonie of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Sabzean power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 44, 2 Ch 267, where the 
word employed (039) reminds us of the original 
name Jfain. See, further, art. SHEBA in vol. iv. 

(c) Abyssintans.—This term is more appropriate 
thun the current ‘ Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli- 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda. 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from 8S. W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabzeans 
and Minzeans, was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss. 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother-land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 


*Its ancient capital was Ma’rib, though San‘a, three days’ 
journey to the west, was a city of greater renown, and is the 
present capital of Yemen. Thus the Sabean kingdom long 
comprised the whole of Tihama, the S.W. coastland of Arabia. 
it also extended itself far both to the east and north. 


at length, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssinians have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ‘ Ethiopic,’ as their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim- 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E. and E. of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn 10°°*°, which brings the most 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Eber, we find, along with Hazarmaveth, 
the modern Hadramaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, OPHIR 
and HAVILAH. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden- 
tified. But inasmuch as Ophir is almost certainly 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and Havilah 
S.W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. 815), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 
In brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., S., and S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Peleg and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
lonians and the remotest 5, Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

(B) THE NORTHERN SEMITES.—Of far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
difficult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements from east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

(2) Babylonians and Assyrians.—In that region 
which Gn 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi- 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian, from the name of the great historical 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about B.C. 2250. We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘Sumerian’ civilization SCE ‘Sumer- 
ian’ language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contributed some important elements to their 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 


* That they were separated from the Minezans and Sabwans 
at a very remote period is proved by the fact that their lan- 
guage, though more akin to the Sabean than is the Arabic, 
is yet quite distinct from the former, whose written characters 
it borrowed, while it is also much less closely related to the 
Sabwan than is the Minzan dialect. 
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they came cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name ‘Sumerian’ as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were nade by non-Senitic peoples from the 
most ancient tines, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially were their 
eulture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. ‘They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them fairly enough as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians were of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur, which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
confluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usually call this 
language ‘Assyrian,’ because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowledge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria proper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but superior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less from the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more ey Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
biblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 108-!2), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but cf. also p. 814). 
Aceording to the same account (v."), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA in vol. 1. 


(δ) The Aramawans.—The second great division 


of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘ Aram,’ had | 


as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Arameans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was their 
original centre. They seem to have been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Harran and Dam- 
ascus. A partial explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in thcir genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phoenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Arameans. Until the 12th cent. B.c. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless inany isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. They also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper middle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Here was Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naharaim (or ‘ Aram of the two Rivers’) 
of OT. Here also was Harran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times principally by 
Aramieans. After the fall of the Hittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram. immigration hither went on 
apace, and Carchemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Zobah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.c.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (2S 8). From the 10th to the 
Sth cent. B.C. decisive importance attached to the 
role of the ‘ Aramzeans of Damascus’ (the ‘Syrians’ 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Palestine, which politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram. idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram. race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal E. Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram. political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
ARAM in vol. 1. 

(c) Canaanites.—For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Pheenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and_ their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type of 
Semitism. Itis true that the Phoenicians of the 
coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 


' ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 


habits. But common to both are ‘ the language of 
Canaan’ (Is 1938), and analogous forms of Baal- 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 
common camping-ground of the Semites we are 
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again left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaanites came into their historical 
abiding-place. The answer is: from the north or 
east; for if they had come from the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 15 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We may for convenience call the earlier 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the nanie ‘ Land of the 
Amorites,’ given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant fact 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence in small 
city-States, independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phen. cities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
federation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet not of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the form of 
tribute-giving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at last to the Roman alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned in the Hexateuch as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the Hirrires by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Arameans. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Lower 
Egypt (Cush and Mizraim) The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly of 
Semitic origin, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a population supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
PHILISTINES were probably a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Cretc, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine was made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.C. 

(d) The Hebrews.-—-By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Edomites proper, 
the Moabites and Ammonites, whom the traditions 
of Israel with good reason claim as kindred. Their 
larger affiliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moal spoke ‘ Hebrew.’ But this 
was the language of Canaan; and they may have 

* As to their places of settlement on the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the Phwn. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, while the Canaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except south of that mountain range. 


The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for this 
local divergence. 
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acquired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic. Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the line of Arpachshad, Eber, and Peleg, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the west of the 
Lower Euphrates. This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a family of shepherds he 
was likely to have Aram. associations, since 
Arameans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture-grounds. It is in accordance with this 
hypothesis that we find him sojourning in Harran, 
the great Aram. settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kindred there were always reckoned as Aramzeans ; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though born and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Aramzan’ (Dt 26°), But none of the 
Semites show such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. affinity, 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endowed branches of the Semitic race. The resi- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Aramzean. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egypt with the family of 
Jacob. But both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions were made 
of Arab. derivation (Kenites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It was therefore not till shortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixity of racial type popularly known 
as ‘Hebrew.’ What kept the community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what still 
gives Israel even now a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
J”, the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrews must be taken only secondarily as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

11, HISTORY OF THE SEMITES.—It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with tour primary 
branches of the Sentitic stock: Arabians (and 
Sabzeans) in the south; Babylonians, Aramzeans, 

anaanites in the north. From the Southern 
brancli the Abyssinians are a secondary offshoot ; 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races we are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Semitic civilization is essentially of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all living 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the Egyp. 
language las an important Sem. admixture ; and 
it must liave been from Arabia that this element 
was derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Aramzans, Canaanites — 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert. * 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
follows:—The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an indefinitely 
long period before the decisive separation took 
place. Very early, however, apparently even before 
the Sem. language was fully developed, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N. African population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fixed settlements were 
the Babylonians. Since the ‘Hebrew’ language shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the ‘ Assyrian’ than does 


the Aramaic, it follows that the speakers of the former, or the 
Canaanites, must have lived longer together with the speakera 


' of the latter, or the Babylonians, than did the Aramwans. 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 
the Red Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and S. Arabia, 
from which came the African migration. This 
must have preceded the Saban development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Aramzeans branched off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the waldeene 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. <A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the 5. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Red Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 
Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
It there presents an aspect differing not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showing 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
change from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we may call 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 
or biblical study the history of the Southern 
Semites is of comparatively little significance. The 
interests of the OT centre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
cal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were occupied by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral productions 
of nel end precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
scriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium B.C. the liveliest intercourse was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. and W. Arabia,—and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 
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what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Minzan in: 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, and that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical liter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarchal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 
perhaps as early as 6000 years B.c.—Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are; for the waters of 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in which individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.c. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reason to believe, was not the first great ‘ empire.’ 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.C. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. N ot long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position which 
was never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
régime. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving réle till its revival under the 
Chaldean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obscure. Begin- 
ning very carly with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, it gradually extended northward, mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom proper 
was never very large, but the race had a genius for 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu- 
ries to reach the summit of power; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important incident in this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Revelation, and secondarily with the 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these points of view we are able 
to look at the history of the N. Semites as one 
great connected serles of events co-operating 
towards the making and the discipline of Israel. 
In this ‘increasing purpose’ each one of the great 
divisions of the N. Semites played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest known times was of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time the slower-moving Ara- 
mans. Thither came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. 
Thither, before and after the earliest and latest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, 
until the 16th cent. B.c., the whole of the West- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political control was relinquished, its 
intellectual influence remained, so that near the 
close of the 15th cent. the Bab. language and its 
cuneiform writing were the international means 
of communication between the remotest regions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Pheenicia, 
and Palestine, not to spcak of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, were written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at length passed away, because Babylonia 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, 
and thus both alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the westcrn coastland. It was 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their whole 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the 
Hittites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
macy with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Within the same limits of time, Israel, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
play its réle in Palestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its ‘brotherly covenant’ 
(Am 1°) with the other, and culminating in its 
greatest external power and splendour under 
David and Solomon. ‘Then also were formed the 
settlements in Syria of the Aramzeans, which be- 
came 80 fateful for Israel in its ‘hundred years’ 
war,’ in its cruel sullering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- 
memberiment. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 


by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria was 
the first of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
9th cent. onwards till the middle of the 7th. The 
Aramzans were crushed; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
1. and Uzziah. But its ‘day’ also came at last. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realm of 
Assyria, while Judah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. B.c. Assyria 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply controlling the other Sem. communities, 
but making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pass 
that the individuality of the various communi- 
ties was gradually destroyed, that one was dis- 
tinguished from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Ethnical terms were generalized, so 
that Western seafaring men and merchants came 
to be known as ‘Pheenicians’ or ‘Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘Arameans,’ and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ‘Chaldeans.’ The general revolution of which 
this phraseology is a symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern barbari.- 
ans, Kimmerians, and Scythians, which took place 
during the later years of the Assyr. dominion. 
The same influx of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen- 
tralized force alone. 

But when Nineveh fell, in B.c. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Chaldeans from the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Medes—a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move- 
ment which was to put an end to the réle of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
conquest, the Chaldeans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the highlands to 
the east and north. The régime of the Chaldeans 
was stern and strenuous, though not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Egypt, which had been sub- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
reenum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldzan. 
Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
of Judah, removed from Egyp. control, was put 
under bond to the Chaldeans. Repeated revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus. 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline effected a decay of the 
Chaldzan empire almost as swift as that of the 
Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion. /ts destruction also was accelerated by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretching from the Indus to the Atgean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Under the comparatively genial sway of the 
Persians, many of the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Pheen.), and Heb., continued to 
exist, and some of them to flourish. The Aram, 
people, in small communities, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
handed over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Israel, with all its feebleness and insignificance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of allancient time. And it was after the national 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Church abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea of local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Semitism under 
fecal disability and decline, than any which had 

een wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

lil, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEMITES.—It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally affected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world’s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalisiu as a 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present tle nearest surviving analogy, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A better representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded by the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam: the migrations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de- 
cline, their superstitions, their monotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. But the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, trained in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We inust not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of cattle were the property of others. 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 


words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms ; for their only law was usage and prescrip- 
tion, and their only court that of the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most closely 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
and was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
became the rule in all fixed settlements—an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States; there intervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After the establishment of the king- 
dom, Israel was reduced to ‘ Ephraim,’ and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
world were the intellectual and mora] character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-continued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
imaginative. Such were tle prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Seinites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than moral ; patient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious; faithful to friends, im- 
placable towards foes,—they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence ingnomic wisdom. Their faculty 
of surviving in strange conditions and surround- 
ings, and of avousing themselves from chronic in- 
activity to alnost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
power potentially acquired through ages of un- 
daunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld ‘unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.’ But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. \Vhen they perceive the 
principal part of a thing, it 1s conceived of and 
described as standing for the whole. In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
elements, or shading or perspective. In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural agency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
atriarchal and the absolute monarchical. They 
ollow but few occupations, and their work 18 
divided among hereditary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatific or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have becn, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneficent or the most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice—Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
God to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has appropriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the world’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 
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Introduction. 

i. Extent of the Diaspora: in (1) the Euphrates districts ; 

"οι Syria; (3) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (6) 

yrenaica ; (7) North Africa ; (8) Macedonia and Greece ; 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many. 

ii. Organization of the communities: certain features com- 
mon to thein everywhere; differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the oficials. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 

iii. Toleration and recognition by the State anthorities. 
Three forms of political existence: (1) as a colony of 
foreigners (κατοικία); (2) as private societies or 
‘unions’; (3) as more or less independent corpora- 
tions alongside the communal bodies. Toleration of 
the Jewish cultus a main essential. Right of adminis- 
tering their own funds, and jurisdiction over their own 
members. The question of military service. The cult 
of the Emperor; advantage of the Jews in this matter 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. ; 

iv. Rights of citizenship, and social standing. Citizenship 
possessed by the Jews especially in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria and Antioch, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganized like the aities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed a φυλή by themselves. Many Jews enjoyed 
even Roman citizenship. Social standing of the Jews. 
The offices of alabarch and ‘ head physician,’ 

v. Religious and intellectual life. Danger of syncretism 
and philosophic indifference. The Synagogue a safe- 
guard. The Greek language used in the Synagogue 
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services. The temple at Leontopolis. Payment of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the 
festivals. Greek influences. Padagogice part played 
by the Diaspora in relation to Christianity. 

Literature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic periods, one of the most important 
was the circumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whole 
extent of the homan Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gospel found 
Jewish communities, which furnished them with 
the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
was not very marked within the pale of the com- 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to have 
been all the greater in the circles of ‘ God-fearing’ 
Gentiles, who in many places had attached them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews. 
Through these circles being won over by the 
Jewish propaganda to a worship that was mono- 
theistic and determined by ethical interests, the 
soil was loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country presents 
an enigma, to historical inquiry which it is unable to 
solve with certainty. In any case, various factors 
must have co-operated to bring about the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyrians and the 
Chaldzans forcible deportations to the Euphrates 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in the interests of the 
consolidation of their dominions, to effect the 
greatest possible intermixture of populations, and 
with a view to this they incited and favoured 
general migrations, by guaranteeing certain privi- 
leges and by other means. Pressure from above 
and the prospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow- 
ing of the peoples scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It is to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a large proportion of those 
Jewish migrations, whose occurrence we can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period. But 
all this is hardly sufficient to account fully for the 
fact before us. Is it possible that the small com- 
munity, which under Ezra and Nehemiah organ- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and which even about 
the year B.c. 200 had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Judéea (in the narrower sense), should have 
produced merely by natural increase the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
Ist cent. A.D. are found scattered over the whole 
world? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it was not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures. 

In the present article we shall describe (1) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and recognition 
by the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in citizen- 
ship; (5) their religious and intellectual life in 
general. 

i. EXTENT OF THE DIASPORA.—We have general 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Jewisli 
people, commencing with the middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. In the Third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles, composed probably about B.c. 140, it is 
said that ‘every land and every sea, is filled with 
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them’ (Orac. Sibyll. ui. 271, πᾶσα δὲ γαῖα σέθεν 
πλήρης Kal πᾶσα θάλασσα). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘come into every city; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘no people in the world with- 
out a fragment of us’ (BJ I. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398]: οὐ yap ἔστιν ἐπὶ τῆς οἰκουμένης δῆμος ὁ μὴ μοῖραν 
ἡμετέραν ἔχων). The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula (Legatio ad Gaium, § 36 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 587]): ‘Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, Syria, Cele-Syria; to the remoter Pam- 
phy Cilicia, most parts of Asia, as far as 

ithynia; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, Thessaly, Bceotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Eubea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Ileave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants.’ We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in every 
detail. But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new discoveries, the more do we find the accu- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are the most im- 
portant testimonies :— 

l, THE EUPHRATES DISTRICTS.—The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldeans from the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried away ‘in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes’ (2 Καὶ 176 18"), z.e. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
localities just named). The Chaldeans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the case with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant. XI. v.2: ai δὲ δέκα φυλαὶ 
πέραν εἰσὶν Et@pdrov ἕως δεῦρο, μυριάδες ἄπειροι καὶ 
ἀριθμῷ γνωσθῆναι μὴ δυνάμεναι; ef. 4 Ezr 1339-47. 
Origen, Hpist. ad Africanum, § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. ‘Akiba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, x. 3 jin.; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
1..145}}}. 

A. fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.c. 350 trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania(Euseb.Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657; Orosius, 
111. 7), probably beeause they had taken part in 
the revolt of the Phenicians against the Persian 
sway. 


All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develop- 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sur. 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc. 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Roman period they were counted by millions ; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chiefly outside] the sphere of Roman authority. 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Cavum, ὃ 31 [ed. Mangey, ii. 678}. Trajan in 
his advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
areal danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob- 
able that these millions (μυριάδες ἄπειροι) of Jewish 
inhabitants were simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda ainong the surrounding heathen. This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 
Juda, for the population of which we are speak- 
ing was Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, ete.; see, on this, below). The 
main stock, however, was certainly composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyrians and 
the Chaldzans once transported their prisoners. 
Josephus names, as their two principal cities, 
Nehardea (Néepéa, Νάαρδα) and Nisibis (Ané. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 jin.). The former of these was in 
Babylonia; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (Habor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2 Καὶ 17°18". Around Nehardea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinzus and Anileus, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par- 
thian monarchy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix.).—In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono. 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (Jos. Ant, XX. 11.-ἰν. ; Bad 11. ΧΙΧ, 2, τν. ΙΧ. 
11, V. ti. 9. π. 8, iv. 2) 1 τ 4): 

2. SYRIA.—This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on account of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewish 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch (BJ VIIL ill. 3: τὸ yap ᾿Ιουδαίων 
γένος πολὺ μὲν κατὰ πᾶσαν Thy οἰκουμένην παρέσπαρται 
τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοις, πλεῖστον δὲ τῇ Συρίᾳ κατὰ τὴν γειτ- 
νίασιν ἀναμεμιγμένον ἐξαιρέτως ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Αντιοχείας 
ἣν πολὺ διὰ τὸ τῆς πόλεως μέγεθος). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos. Z.c.). It is true that by all this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very definite. But Philo states that there are 
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‘osreat numbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria’ (Legatio ad Gaium, ἃ 33 [ed. Mangey, 11. 
582]: Ιουδαῖοι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πόλιν εἰσὶ παμπληθεῖς ᾿Ασίας 
τε καὶ Zuplas) For Damascus exact figures are 
given by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 
BJ τι. xx. 2; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
(BJ Vil. viii. 7 [Niese, § 368]) he gives, instead of 
this number, ‘18,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passage (BJ II. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (τὰς γυναῖκας ἁπάσας πλὴν 
ὀλίγων ὑπηγμένας τῇ ᾿Ιουδαικῇ θρησκείᾳ). 

3. SOUTH ARABIA, — At what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, iil. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent. a Jewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ‘ Die 
Christenverfolgung in Siidarabien,’ etc., in Z2DMG 
xxxv. [1881] 1-74. Against Halévy, who argued 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in k/J xx. [1890] 220-224). 

4, ASIA MinorR.—Here we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
gians, who were inclined to revolt (Jos. Ant. XII. 
111. 4). While these Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 154, According to this passage, 
the Romans in the year B.c. 139 simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned: the kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cnidos; Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side; Lycia, with the city of 
Phaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, ὁ.6. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.c. 139 politically inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.C., we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were confiscated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). The whole passage 
reads thus: ‘Quum aurum Judzorum nomine 
ome ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis 

ierosolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit 
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edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Ubi ergo 
crimen est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam 
reprehendis, edictum probas, judicatum fateris, 
quesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actuin 
esse per viros primarios res ipsa declarat: Apamee 
manifesto deprehensum, ante pedes pretoris in 
foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullo 
minus per Sex. Cesium, equitem Romanum, castis- 
simum hominem atque integerrimum ; Laodicee 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per hune L. Pedu- 
ceum, judicem nostrum; Adramyttic per Cn. 
Domitium, legatum ; Pergami non multum.’ If 
we add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing with the ΝΟΥ.) :— 

a. Adramyttium and Pergamum:; the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

b. Phokewa: an inscription (REZ xii. [1886] 236- 
242— Bulletin de corresp. hellén. x. [1886] 327-335) : 
Τάτιον Στράτωνος τοῦ ᾿Ενπέδωνος τὸν οἶκον καὶ τὸν 
περίβολον τοῦ ὑπαίθρου κατασκευάσασα ἐκ τῶ[ν ἰδΊ ων 
ἐχαρίσατο τ[οῖς ᾿Το]υδαίοις, Ἢ συναγωγὴ ἐ[τείμη]σεν τῶν 
Ιουδαίων Τάτιον ΣΙ τράτ]ωνος τοῦ Evrédwvos χρυσῷ στε- 
φάνῳ καὶ προεδρίᾳ. 

6. Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus: a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (EJ x. [1885] 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol ποτὲ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι (C/G 
3148). The Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of ΝῊ (Martyr. Polyc. 
12-13, 17-18; Vita Polycarpi auctore Pionio, ed. 
Duchesne, 1881; cf. also Reinach, R#J xi. 235- 
238). There is, further, this inscription from the 
3rd cent. A.D. (EJ vii. [1883] 161-166) : ‘Povdetva 
"lovoaia ἀρχισυνάγωγος κατεσκεύασεν τὸ ἐνσόριον τοῖς 
ἀπελευθέροις καὶ θρέμασιν μηδενὸς ddov ἐξουσίαν ἔχοντος 
θάψαι τινά, εἰ δέ τις τολμήσει, δώσει τῷ ἱερωτάτῳ 
ταμείῳ δηνάρια ‘ad καὶ τῷ ἔθνει τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων δηνάρια 
‘G. Ταύτης τῆς ἐπιγραφῆς τὸ ἀντίγραφον ἀποκεῖται εἰς τὸ 
ἀρχεῖον. 

6. Sardis: three official documents quoted by 
Josephus—1. A despatch of L. Antonius to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.c. 50, 49), permitting the 
Jews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
(Ant. XIV. x. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 
city of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion (Ant. XIV. x. 
24). 3. A despatch of C. Norbanus Flaccus, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. XVI. vi. 6). 

f. Hypaepa, to the south of Sardis: an inscrip- 
tion of ὁ. 200 A.D., containing only the two words 
Ιουδαίων νεωτέρων (RET x. 741.). 

g. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus Ul. Theos 
(B.C. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.c. 49-42, according to which the Jews 
living in Ephesus were exempted from military 
service even when they possessed the Roman 
citizenship (Ané. XIV. x. 11-13, 16, 19, 25. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
were called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were re- 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Lcgatio ad Gaium, § 40; Jos. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 4, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ac 1826 198. In a late tomb-inscription we 
meet with a Jewish dpxlarpos (Ancient Greek In- 
scriptions in the British Museum, iil. 2, No. 677). 
The ‘head physicians’ were appointed by the city, 
and enjoyed immunity from all burdens. 
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ἢ. Tralles: incidental mention in a despatch from 
the Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

i. Caria: see, in general, 1 Mac 15”, and ef. also 
the above remarks. 

j. Miletus: a despatch of the proconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (Ant. XIv. x. 21). 

k. Jasus, to the south of Miletus: an inscrip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., accord- 
ing to which one Νικήτας ᾿Ιάσονος ᾿Ιεροσολυμίτης gave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Dionysia (Le Bas et Waddington, Jnscr. 111. No. 
294=REJ x. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Maccabzean period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. 

1, Myndos: a tomb-inscription from the begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period (REJ ΧΙ. 1-4). 

m. Halicarnassus: a popular resolution regard- 
ing the religious freedom of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. xX. 23). 

πῃ. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries 
of Phrygia, vol. 1. pt. 11. (1897) pp. 667-676. 

ο. Laodicea: see Cicero, pro Flacco, 28; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

p. Hicrapolis: three Jewish inscriptions pub- 
lished in Jahrbuch des deutschen archiol. Instituts, 
ivth Erginzungsheft (=Alterthiumcr von Iiera- 
polis, herausg. von Ilumann, Cichorius, Judeich, 
Winter), 1898. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points—1. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with the threat of a penalty: εἰ δὲ μή, ἀπο- 
τείσει τῷ λαῷ τὸν (sic) lovdallwly προστε[(Πμου dr[du]are 
δηνάρια χείλια. 2. No. 212 ἃ tomb-inscription end- 
ing thus: εἰ δὲ ἔτι ἕτερος κηδεύσε:, δώσει τῇ κατοικίᾳ 
τῶν ἐν Ἱεραπόλει κατοικούντων ᾿Ιουδαίων προστείμου 
(δηνάρια) (.) καὶ τῷ ἐκζητήσαντι (δηνάρια) (δισχίλια). 
ἀντίγραφον ἀπετέθη ἐν τῷ ἀρχίῳ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων. 3. No. 
942 (=Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
i. 545) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius Atlius 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of purple-dyers (τῇ σεμνοτάτῃ προεδρίᾳ τῶν 
πορφυραβάφων) a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν ἀζύμων, to 
the decorating of his tomb. He bequeathed hke- 
wise to the directorate of another guild (τῷ συνεδρίῳ 
τῶν καιροδαπιστῶν) a sum to be applied to the same 
purpose, ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ mwevtnxolor7s]. ‘The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have becn, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis- 
posed to Judaism (cf. Ramsay, Lapositor of Feb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea: Cicero, pro Flacco, 28 (see above) ; 
also a tomb-inseription (ap. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 538) ending thus: εἰ δέ τις 
ἐπιτηδεύσι, τὸν νόμον οἷδεν τῶν Hiovdéwy. The ‘law 
of the Jews’ cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 
by the city authorities (!) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the legend NQE (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pl. vi.; οἵ, also the Catalogue of the 
Collection Waddington in the fevue Numisma- 
tique, 1898, p. 397 f., Nos. 5723, 5730, 5731). 
Apamea thus claimed to be the spot where Noah’s 
ark was stranded. This claim, which is known 
also from other sources, is connected in some way 
with the name of the city, ᾿Απάμεια Κιβωτός, for 


| GALATIA in vol, ii. 
| aa. Galatia: testimonies here very scanty, for 


κιβωτός is the biblical term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the cit 
that led to the localizing of the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon (‘La 
tradition phrygienne du déluge’ in Revue de 
histoire des religions, xxiii, [1891] 174~183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the Jews; for the Phrygian 
᾿Αννακός or Ndvvaxos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (he is called 
᾿Αννακός by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. Ἰκόνιον ; but 
Νάννακος by Zenobius, Proverb. vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. s.v. Nadvvaxos). 

yr. Akmonia: an inscription in honour of a num- 
ber of synagogue officials who had restored ‘the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa’ (τὸν κατασκευ- 
ασθέντα οἶκον ὑπὸ ᾿Ιουλίας Neoujpas .. . ἐπεσκεύασαν, 
see Ramsay, Revue des études anciennes, iii. [1901] 
272 [an earlier copy in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, 1. 649 f.]). It closes thus: οὔστινας καὶ ἡ 
συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν ὅπλῳ ἐπιχρύσῳ διά τε τὴν ἐνάρετον 
αὐτῶν [βί]ωσιν καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὴν συναγωγὴν εὔνοιάν τε καὶ 
σπουδήν. ‘This inscription shows us to what influ- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero (Prosopographia 
emperi Loman, ili. 224f., s.v. ‘Servenius’; also 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Revue Numis- 
matigue, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494). Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
Jewess. 

8. Antioch of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men- 
tioned in Ac 13%, 

t. Lycia and the city of Phaselis: see 1 Mac 15%, 
with the above remarks on that passage. 

u. Korykos in Lycia: a tomb-inscription of late 
date (REJ x. 76). 

vy. Zlos in Lycia: a tomb-inscription from some- 
where about the end of the Ist cent. A.D. (Eranos 
Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the ἡρῷον (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemzeus for himself and his son Ptole- 
meus ὑπὲρ ἀρχοντείας τελουμένας παρ᾽ ἡμεῖν ᾿Ιουδαίοις, 
ὥστε αὐτὸ εἶναι πάντων τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων καὶ μηδένα ἐξὸν 
εἶναι ἕτερον τεθῆναι ἐν αὐτῷ. ἐὰν δέτις εὑρεθείη τινὰ τιθῶν 
ὀφειλέσει λωέων τῷ δήμῳ [the conclusion is wanting}. 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Side: see 1 Mac 
1559 and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 924), also Ac 2”, 

x. Cilicia: see likewise Philo, Z.c. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6°, Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. ‘Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birth- 
place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9! 21% 293), Qne 
Ιουδας vos loon Tapoevs is mentioned on a tomb- 
inscription of Jope (Euting, Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 686). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
collected ‘in every city of Cilicia’ from the resident 
Jews (Epiphanius, Her, xxx. 11: ἀπὸ ἑκάστης 
πόλεως τῆς Κιλικείας τὰ ἐπιδέκατα καὶ τὰς ἀπαρχὰς 
παρὰ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐπαρχίᾳ ᾿Ιουδαίων εἰσέπραττεν). 

y- Korykos in Cilicia: a Jewish sarcophagus 
with inscription (Denkschriften der Wiener Akad- 
emie, Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

_ & Iconvum in Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14!; on inscriptions there, ef. art. 
Ρ. 88", 


there are none in Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2 (the closing 
'remark that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Ancyra is based upon a 
false reading; the MSS have ἀργυρὴ. A tomb- 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin 
de corresp. hellén. vii. 24 (=REJ x. 77). The in- 
scription CIG 4129 was found in the neighbour- 
bod of Doryleum, not therefore in Galatia. Cf., 
in general, art. GALATIA in vol. ii. p. 85°. 

bb. Cappadocia: 1 Mac 15% (despatch from the 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is sufficient to justify 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Cf. 
also Ac 29; Mishna, Kethuhoth, xiii. 11; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talmud, pp. 317-3819; tomb-inseriptions 
of Cappadocian Jews at Jope, in PEFS¢t. 1893, 
p. 290, and 1900, pp. 118,122. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, R. Jannai, R. Samuel); see 
Krauss, Griech. und lat. Lehnwortcr vim Talmud, 
iil, [1899] 558; Bacher, Die Agada der paldst. 
Amorder, iii. [1899] 106, 749. 

cc. Bithynia and Pontus: the general testimony 
of Philo (Legatio ad Gaium, § 36, ἄχρι Βιθυνίας καὶ 
τῶν τοῦ Πόντου μυχὦών) ; a Bithynian tomb-inscription 
of late date (REJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame 
(1 Mac 15%)=Amisus in Pontus, see above, p. 93°. 
From Pontus came both the Aquilas, the com- 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 183), and the author of a Gr. 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2%. 

dd. Pantikapeum in the Crimea: two inscrip- 
tions of great interest (Latyschev, Inscriptiones 
antique ore scptentrionalis Ponti Huxini, ii., Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than in C/G 2114», 2114°)), 
one of which is dated from the year A.D. 8]. Both 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superin- 
tending’ this legal instrument, 1.6. shared the re- 
sponsibility for its correct execution (συνεπιτροπεούσης 
δὲ καὶ τῆς συναγωγῆς τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων). Thus even in 
that remote region there was in the Ist cent. A.D. 
an organized Jewish community. 

5. Aeyrp7.—lf even in Syria and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a numcrous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moreover, 
the Jews came to play an important part in the 
history of civilization ; for, thanks to their favour- 
able social position, they were able to adopt in 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became 
the principal representatives of the Jewish-Greek 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses 
of Jews to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Greek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplantings 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (B.C. 586), a 
large company of Jews, from fear of the Chaldeans, 
and in spite of the protests of the prophet Jere- 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (Jer 42. 43; 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros 
(Jer 441). But we donot know whether their de- 
scendants maintained their existence here as Jews. 
—Pseudo-Aristeas speaks of two transplantings of 
Jewish settlers to Egypt prior to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi: one in the time of the Persians, 
and one much earlier, under Psammetichus, who 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had 
even Jewish soldiers in his army (Avistce Epist., 
ed. Wendland, ὃ 13: ἤδη μὲν καὶ πρότερον ἱκανῶν 
εἰσεληλυθότων σὺν τῷ Πέρσῃ καὶ πρὸ τούτων ἑτέρων συμ- 
μαχιῶν ἐξαπεσταλμένων πρὸς τὸν τῶν Αἰθιόπων βασιλέα 
μάχεσθαι σὺν Ψαμμητίχῳ. The king last named is 
probably Psammetichus I. [B.c. 594-589], who 
undertook a campaign against Ethiopia. That 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- 
Simbel [on which ef. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s RE, art. ‘Abu-Simbel’]. The Jewish 
migration to Egypt in the time of the Persians is 


not regarded by pseudo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
one; cf. §35, ed. Wendland). See also ‘ Additional 
Note’ at end of this article. 

Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of Jews migrated 
to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
statement of Josephus, that, at the founding of 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewish 
settlers were from the first incorporated among 
the citizens (BJ 11. xvii. 7, ὁ. Apion. ii. 4. Con- 
firmation of this is supplied by the decree of the 
emperor Claudius (ap. Jos. Ané. XIX. v. 2), accord- 
ing to which the Jews in Alexandria were settled 
there from the very first (τοῖς πρώτοις εὐθὺ καιροῖς) 
along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Lagi. According to pseudo-Hecatzxus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
(Jos. 6, Apion. 1. 22 [Niese, § 194]: οὐκ ὀλίγαι δὲ καὶ 
μετὰ τὸν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου θάνατον eis Αὔγυπτον καὶ Φοινίκην 
μετέστησαν διὰ τὴν ἐν Συρίᾳ στάσιν, οἵ, 8 186). 
According to pseudo-Aristeas, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large numbers to Egypt. The details of his narra- 
tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance. 
Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egypt 
100,000 Jews. Of these he armed 30,000 able- 
bodied men, whom he employed to do garrison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (8 13: ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ὡσεὶ τρεῖς μυριάδας καθοπλίσας ἀνδρῶν ἐκλεκτῶν els τὴν 
χώραν κατῴκισεν ἐν τοῖς φρουρίοις). ‘The old men, the 
children, and the women, he is said to have handed 
over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as compen- 
sation for their services (Aristew Epist., ed. Wend- 
land, §§ 12-14, cf. 35-36). Afterwards Ptolemy 
Philadelphus is stated to have procured the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachme per slave (§§ 15-27, 87). Since 
Josephus, in relating the same narrative (c. Apion. 
11. 4 [Niese, §§ 44-47], Ané. XII. i.), simply repro- 
duces the account of pseudo-Aristeas [in the first 
cited passage this is self-apparent, and in the other 
at least probable], the latter is our only witness. 
But, in spite of the romantic character of the 
narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 


that Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 


Egypt and set them to garrison duty in the 
fortresses. Jor the fact that Ptolemy Lagi took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
by Agatharchides (Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, 
§§ 209-211], Ant. XII. i.; ef. Appian, Syr. 50). 
And the employment of Jews for garrison work in 
strongholds is confirmed by the circumstance that 
at a still later period we hear of a ‘Jews’ camp’ 
(Ἰουδαίων στρατόπεδον, castra Judeorum) in various 
places (see further, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
city, was assigned to the Jews, ‘in order that they 
might be able to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners’ (Jos. BJ 11. xviii. 7 ; from ὁ. Apion. 
li. 4 it might appear as if this quarter had already 
been assigned to the Jews by Alexander the Great, 
but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
in BJ τι. xviii. 7, this was first done by the 
Diadochi; ef. also Strabo ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). 
This Jewish quarter stretched along the harbour- 
less strand in the neighbourhood of the royal palace 
(c. Apion. it. 4 [Niese, § 33]: πρὸς ἀλίμενον θάλασσαν, 
§ 36 πρὸς τοῖς βασιλικοῖς), to the east, therefore, of 
the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to be strictly maintained, for Philo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling - places 
scattered about in the other quarters of the city. 
But even in Philo’s time two of the five city- 
divisions were called ‘the Jewish,’ because they 
were predominantly inhabited by Jews (Philo, 
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ἐπ Flaccum, § 8. ted. Mangey, ii. 525]). We learn 
from this that the Jews constituted something like 
two-jifjths of the population of Alexandria. Accord- 


ing to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in- | 


habited by Jews (BJ IL xviii. 8: τὸ καλούμεξον 
Δέλτα, the city-divisions being named after the 
τεῦ five letters of the alphabet). 

The total number of Jews in Egypt is reckoned 
by Philo in hiz own time at about a million (in 
Flace-wm, § 6 [ed. Mancey, ii. 523}). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 


‘as far as the borders of Ethiopia’ (μέχρι τῶν ὄρίων | 


Al@iozizs), ‘This general statement is confirmed by 
many special testimonies, ot which the iollowing 
are the most important :— 

a. Lower Eqypt. 


to the north), Jay the Jewish temple (formerly a 
temple ot Bubastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onies in the time oi Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. Anf. XT. 111. 2: ἐν λεόντων πόλει 
τοῦ ἩΛλιοξτολίτου; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 107°). The region was known as 
ἢ Oviov χώρα (Ant. XIV. vill. 1, B/ 1. ix. 4). With 
this we should probably connect the ‘ vicus Jude- 
orum’ mentioned in the Jiinerarium Antonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘castra 
Judzorum’ mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum 
Orientis (ed. Bocking, i. 69) is presumably different, 
althouch also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, according to the statement oi 
distances given in the Jiiner. Anton., the ‘vicus 
Judzorum’ should be sought, there is still a Tell 
el-Jehudiyeh, 12 proximity to which a temple oi 
Bubastis had once stood. Another TJe/l e- 
Jehudiueh, which, according to Naville, has ‘quite 
the ap ce of a iortress,” lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. 
fund, London, 1399). We should probably identity 
the frst named Tell el-Jehudiyeh (not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 
and the other with the ‘castra Judworum.’ While 
these places lay to the east or the Delta, Josephus 
in his account Οἱ Cesar mentions an ᾿Ιουδαίων 
στρεατύτεδον, which, from the context oi the narra- 
tive, must have lain to the west of it (Anz. XIV. 
whi. 2, BJ τ. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be the 
same as the ‘castra Judzorum’ mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatum. The existence oi various 
‘ Jews’ camps’ is readily intelligible in the light οἵ 
the statements pete above from pseudo-Aristeas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
Athribis, where, according to an inscription of the 
Piolemaic period iound there, a certain Ptolemzus, 
son oi Epikydes, chief oi the police, acting in con- 


junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue | 


to the most high God (Πτολεμαῖος Ἐπικύδου 6 
ἐτιστάτης τῶν OvNaxite7 καὶ οἱ ἐγ ᾽᾿Αθρίϑει Ἴονδατοι τὴν 
τροσειχὴν θεῷ ὑφίστε, RES xvii. 235-238 = Bulletin 
dz corresp. hellén, xii. 173-182). 

Ὁ, Middle Egypt. The more recent papyrus 
‘finds’ Lave zurnished iniormation regarding the 
early settlement of Jewsin Middle Egypt. Accord- 
ine to a document oi the 3rd cent. B.c. discovered 
in the nome οἵ Arsinoé (the modern Fayum), there 
had to be paid ior the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyrisa duty εἰς τα axciovia τῆς καμῆς 


capa τῶν Ἰσυδπίε καὶ τῶν Ἑλληνων (The Flinders | 


Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahaiiy, pt. i. 1591, p. 43). In 
another. belonging to the same rezion and dating 
from 238-237 B.c., we meet w:th a [zaperkoruss 
os καὶ ovo: Tepadas [καλεῖται] (op. cit. pt. 0. 1593, 
p. 23). Towards the end oi the 2nd cent. B.C. a 
προσευχὴ Ἰουδαίων is mentioned at Arsinoé (Tebtunis 
Papyri, ec. by Greniell, Hunt, and Smyiy, pt. 1. 
1902, No. 88). At Oxyrhynchus, south of Arsinoé, 


To the east οἱ the Delta, in | 
the nome of Heliopolis (and near τὸ Leontopolis, | 
which must not, however, be confounded with the | 
better Known Leontopolis situated much farther | 


documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 
period, in which a ‘Jews’ lane’ (αμῴοδος Τουδαικη) 
is mentioned (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. by 
Greniell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. ii. 
1899, No. 335). 

c. Upper Egypt. Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time οἱ Jeremiah, ior the Pathros 
οἵ Jer 42) is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts Irom the 2nd cent. B.C., written upon clay 
tablets (asfraea), have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish: 6.0. Ιωσηπὸος 
ASowurv, Ivenris, Σαμβαταιος ASim\ov, Ξαμβαθαιος 


| So\Novusos, Xeuwr Tafapov, Ξιμὼν AScmdov (see the 


collection in Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, vol. i. 
1899, p. 525f.). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from which we learn that a Jew, named 
Aavoothos, had failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, in Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name Oi one Av7wzos Madyatos who had charze 
oi the harbour dues (2; d6ouodvAcxia) at Syene, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraia, 11. Nos. 302-304, cf. i. p. 273). 
As general evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 
‘as tar as the borders oi Ethiopia,’ we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
ot their numbers in the Thebaid is best showa 
by the circumstance that in the time ΟἹ Irajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the rest of Egypt, 
against the non-Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 1641.).* 

6. CYRENAIC4A.—Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
Was present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. 6. Anon. 
il. 4 [Niese, § 44]). The Roman despatch of 1 Mae 
15% presupposes the presence οἱ Jewish inhabitants 
in Cyrene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time οἱ Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, farmers, metoikoi, Jews (Strabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2: τέτταρες δ᾽ ἦσαν» ἐν τῇ πόλει 
τῶν Κυρηναίων, ἢ τε τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ ἢ τῶν γεωργῶν, 
τρίτη δ᾽ ἢ τῶν μετοίκων, τετάρτη δ᾽ ἡ τῶν Ιουδαίων). At 
that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
in the disturbances which Lucullus, on the occasion 
oi his incidental presence, had to allay (Strabo, /.c.). 
A Jewish πολίτευμα in the city of Berenike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription (CJG 5361; see more fully, below 
€ it). Augustus and Agrippa took measures in 
tavour oi the Jews οἱ Cyrene (Jos. And. XVI. vi. 1, 5). 
We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 


presence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mi 9752, Mik 157, 


Lk 23% (Simon the Cyrenian); Ac 2! (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost) ; 
6? (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem) ; 
11» (Cyrenians come trom Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
13? (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-relizgionists in Cyrene (Jos. BJ VIII. xi; 
Vita, 76). The great rising of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass. lxviil. 32; Euseb. HZ 
veep 

3. NORTH AFRICA,—Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman period, 

* The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in the earlier 
Prolemaie period is witnessed to also by 4 papyrus probably of 
the rear B.c. 249-239, in whicha major-domo makes a return of 
the perzonnél of his house for taxation purposes. He enumer- 
ates amongst others the yessyu uri δ αϊαρος P2yicrizes [εα.3 
Ἐρατερος Σ,ταλσες δίστανξααχλ (Wilcken, Grechische Ostraka, i. 
4236, and a’so the correction on p. $23). But the Semites here 
named may be Phenicians or Philiscines equally well with Jews, 
For Phenician inscriptions in Egypt, see CIS i. Nos. 97-113; 
Réperioire ἃ épinraphie eémitiquz, 1, 1901, Nos. 1-4. 
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from the border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., especially, Monceaux, ‘Les colonies juives 
dans l’Afrique Romaine’ in REV xliv. [1902] 1-28). 
We do not know when or how they came there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaica was largely 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic period, 
the colonization of Africa will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
that of Numidia and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsular Africa. At Carthage there has 
been discovered an extensive Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 to 17 docwli, Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven - branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, Gamart ou la nécropole 
guive de Carthage, Lyon, 1895; for Latin inscrip- 
tions from this cemetery, see C/Z viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114). The work adv. Judaos, attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hammam-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered, upon the 
mosaic floor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Renan, Lcvue archéol., 
trois. Série, i. [1889] 157-163, ii, [1884] 273-275, 
plates vii-xi; Kaufmann, REJ xiii. [1886] 45-61; 
Reinach, τό. 217-223; CJL viii. Suppl. No. 12457). 
At Oea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
a passage in Jerome’s new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, E’pist. Ixxi. ὃ, 5) On the Peutinger 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neighbourhood, called ‘Judzorum Augusti.’ 

b. Numidia. The presence of Jews at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Serm. cxevi. 4. At Girta 
there are Latin inscriptions (611, viii. Nos. 7150, 
7155, 7530 [cf. Add. p. 965], 7710). 

6. Mauretania. At Sitifis there are Latin in- 
scriptions (CJZ viii. Nos. 8423, 8499), At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Cesarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue’ is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Monceaux, RE. xliv. 8). Even in the 
extreme west of Mauretania, at Volubilis, a He- 
brew inscription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (Berger, Bulletin archéol. du comité 
des travaux historiques, 1892, pp. 64-66, pl. xiii). 

8. MACEDLNIA AND GREECE.—The most im- 
portant testimony is that of Philo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Caligula which he quotes (see above, 
p. 924). Thessaly, Beeotia, Macedonia, Etolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ 
ἄριστα Πελοποννήσου, are named by him as countries 
where Jews dwell. If we compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of Zacune our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (σώματα γυναικεῖα τρία αἷς ὀνόματα '᾿Αντι- 
γόνα τὸ γένος Tovialay καὶ τὰς θυγατέρας αὐτᾶς Θεοδώραν 
καὶ Δωροθέαν) ; in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is described as σῶμα ἀνδρεῖον ᾧ ὄνομα ᾿Ιουδαῖος τὸ 
γένος ᾿Ιουδαῖον (Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, herausg. von Collitz, Bd. ii. Heft 3-5 
[1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these docu- 
ments belong to the first half of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
we have to do in all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabzean period who had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. From 1 Mac 15% it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St, 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth (Ac 16% 
173: 0-17 184-7), For Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see CI Attic. iii. 2, Nos. 3545, 3546, 3547; 
at Patre, CIG 9896; in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
KES x. 711.3 at Mantinea, REST xxxiv. 148. 

EXTRA VOL.—7 
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In the great islands of Eubea, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by Philo in the letter of Agrippa (see 
above). For Cyprus, cf. also 1Mae 15%, Ac 4539 
11% 1318... Jos. Ant. xu. x. 4. In the time of 
Trajan the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non-Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio Cass. Ixvili. 32; 
Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.). For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15% (Gortyna); Jos. Ant. XVIIL xii. 1, 
BJ i, vii. 1, Vita, 76. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mac 
15% of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes. The three 
last named were off the coast of Caria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus be connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mithridates, we hear of great sunis 
of Jewish money being carried off by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant, XIV. vu. 2: τὰ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ὀκτακόσια 
τάλαντα). Rhodes was in the first half of the Ist 
cent. B.C. the home of two prominent authors who 
wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius and Apol- 
lonius Molon (both combated by Josephus in his 
work 6. Apion.). In the time of Tiberius a gram- 
marian named Diogenes lived there, whose habit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabbath 
day (Sueton. Tiber. 32). Delos, owing to its politi- 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, was a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
That Jews with a Greek education were settled 
there about B.c. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by two Greek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Rhenela (the burying-place of the in- 
habitants of Delos), The two inscriptions in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknown murderers of 
two maidens, The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewish ; the inscriptions are shown by the char- 
acter of the writing to be not later than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the Ist cent. B.C. 
(cf., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Philologus, 1xi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favour of 
the Jews of Delos, belonging to the time of Cesar, 
are quoted by Josephus in Ané. XIV. x. 8 and 14. 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8), Melos (Ant. 
ΣΥΠ xi. 1. oe ite yn, ἢ) and “Abeina (C/G 
9894). 

9, Ro’E.—When we pass to Italy, we find that 
Rome in particular was the home of a Jewish com- 
munity which could be counted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (I. 111, 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the preetor Hispalus 
as early as the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: ‘Judzos quoque, qul 
Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispalus urbe exterminavit’; or, as given by 
Paris: ‘Idem Judeos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu 
Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit’ [Sabazius is a Phrygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly a confusion 
with Safadd=Heb. nixzs Zéba’6th]). Since, accord- 
ing to 1 Mac 14% 15-4, at that very time (B.C. 
140-139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Rome by 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as if the 
propaganda referred to had been the work of 
parties in the train of this embassy (not the work 
of the members themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy (i.e. probably in Rome) is Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, from whom we learn that already 
in the time of Flaccus (1.6, B.C. 62-61) Italy was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent toJerusalem. It was just then 
that the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforcement through those of their couutry- 
men whom Pompey brought there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered his speech in defence of Flaccus, 
in the year B.c. 59 (Cicero, é.c.). On the death of 
Cesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights be- 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. Cesar, 84). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
by thousands; we are told that a Jewish deputa- 
tion, which came to Rome after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by 8000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XVII. xi. 1; BJ IL vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A.D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. 111. 5; Sueton. Tiber. 36; Tac. 
Annal, ii. 85; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from Jtaly), This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 
policy towards the Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
§ 24 [ed. Mangey, 11. 5660]. We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once more 
gathered in Rome at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘impulsore Chresto’ [z.e. occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a decree 
of expulsion 15 spoken of in Ac 18? and by Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. Ix. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difliculty of carrying it into 
effect, contented himself with withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [ἐκέλευσε μὴ συνα- 
θροίζεσθαι).. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Orosius [VII. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Rome was 
seriously endangered. But they succeeded, we 
know not how, in surviving even this crisis as well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their history, ‘though often oppressed, 
they always exhibited the inost vigorous power of 
growth.’ Educated Roman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte 3, 
ili. 8383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public hfe. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank, 
The Jewish societies of the Αὐγουστήσιοι and the 
᾿Αγριππήσιοι (see, on these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant. XVIL v. 7; Bd τ. xxxii. 6, 
xxxill. 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander [var. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabareh of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finauce (Jos. 
Ant. XIX. v. 1). At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Poppa 
herself is spoken of as θεοσεβής, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 11; Vita, 3). 

The dwellings of the Jews were situated at first 


and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
§ 23 [ed. Mangey, 11. 568]: τὴν πέραν τοῦ Τιβέρεως 
ποταμοῦ μεγάλην τῆς Ῥώμης ἀποτομήν, ἣν οὐκ ἠγνόει 
κατεχομένην καὶ οἰκουμένην πρὸς ᾿Ιουδαίων), But ata 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 
and in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. iii. 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D. The Greek 
tomb-inscriptions known up to about fifty years 
ago are collected in CJG iv. Nos. 9901-9926. They 
emanate probably for the most part from a cemetery 
before the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Kandanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
Ebret scoperto recentemente in Vigna Rhandanini, 
Roma, 1862; also the same author’s Dissertazioni 
archeologiche di vario argomento, vol. 11, Roma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme- 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Mélanges Renier, 
1887, pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see CLL 
vi. Nos. 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Rieger in Geschichte der Juden in liom, 1. [1896] 
459-483. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom, i. [1893]. 

10. THE REST OF ITALY, AND SPAIN, GAUL, 
GERMANY.—The presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Nelative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dikee- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Phoonicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xii. 1; BJ 11. vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town like Pompeii their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names ‘Sodoma’ and ‘Gomora’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house; and not only 
‘Maria,’ which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on carthen vessels: ‘ murf[ia] cast[a],’ and ‘gar[um] 
cast{um] or east{imoniale],’? with which cf. Phny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15 f.). ; 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy’ in JQB# iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent. there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius [A.D, 398] in 
Codex Theodosianus, XII. i. 158). At» Venosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 
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(Ascoli, Iscriziont inedite o mal note greche latine 
ebraiche di antichi sepolcrt giudaica del Napoli- 
tano, Torino, 1880; ΟΠ, ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily.—Thcy do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy. 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns (Ravenna, Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, the testimonies likewise com- 
mence about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to Friedliinder, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. [1871] 511 f.; the same 
author’s de Judeorum Colonis, Konigsberg, 1876 ; 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. ‘Judai’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
grecques et romaines. 

ii. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES. — 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 
guarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Differences in regard to 
the possession of political rights, differences in 
the ieee of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, differences in the stage of culture in the 
various places where Jews lived, brought with 
them differences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution was different from what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. evertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. We 
can prove both these points from a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances we are unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the Huph- 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our survey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sway. 

At Alexandria the Jews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political influence, found them- 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent community, with a kind of 
monarchical head. Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2): ‘ But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State’ (καθίσταται δὲ 
καὶ ἐθνάρχης αὐτῶν, ds διοικεῖ τε τὸ ἔθνος καὶ διαιτᾷ 
κρίσεις καὶ συμβολαίων ἐπιμελεῖται καὶ προσταγμάτων, 
ὡς ἂν πολιτείας ἄρχων αὐτοτελοῦς). The maintaining 
of this independence was matenally facilitated 
during the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17; Dio Cassius, li. 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the decree of the emperor 
Claudius (ap. Jos. Ant. xIx. v. 2) that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held offiee during the administration of Aquila 
[10-11 A.p., see Lphemeris Epigraphica, vii. 448 


(=CIL ili. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs’ (καὶ καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν 
᾿Ακύλας ἣν ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ, τελευτήσαντος τοῦ τῶν 
Ιουδαίων ἐθνάρχου, τὸν Σεβαστὸν μὴ κεκωλυκέναι 
ἐθνάρχας γίγνεσθαι). But the whole object of 
Claudius in this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political rights and the re- 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
been diminished. ‘This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modification of the internal con- 
stitution. But we are expressly told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His statement is to the effect that, when the 
Jewish genarch died, Magius Maximus, who was 
on the point of undertaking for the second time 
the office of administrator of Egypt, received in- 
structions from Augustus that a gerusia was to be 
appointed to manage the affairs of the Jews (in 
Flaccum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527f.]: τῆς ἡμετέρας 
γερουσίας, ἣν 6 σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης Σεβαστὸς ἐπιμελησο- 
μένην τῶν ᾿Ιουδαικῶν εἵλετο, μετὰ τὴν τοῦ γενάρχου 
τελευτήν, διὰ τῶν πρὸς Μάγνον Μάξιμον ἐντολών, 
μέλλοντα πάλιν ἐπ᾽ Αἰγύπτου καὶ τῆς χώρας ἐπιτροπεύειν 
[the traditional Μάγνον of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Alagius Maximus, see ΟἿ ix. No. 
1125]). Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the difference between this later and the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerusia for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a gerusia side by 
side with him. In favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the decree of Claudius ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the interposition of Augustus. 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jews still 
continued to have their own superiors (ἐθνάρχαι). 
The γερουσία and the ἄρχοντες at its head are 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
same context (δ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528]: τῶν ἀπὸ 
τῆς γερουσίας τρεῖς ἄνδρες ; 1b. μεταπεμψαμένῳ πρότερον 
τοὺς ἠμετέρους ἄρχοντας ; 1b. p. δ28 ἔ, τοὺς ἄρχοντας, 
τὴν γερουσίαν ; 1b. § 14 [p. 594] τὼν μὲν ἀρχόντων). 
Josephus mentions the πρωτεύοντες τῆς γερουσίας 
(BJ vu. x. 1). According to the principal passage 
of Philo (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527f.]), Flaccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the gerusia to be 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this ; 
it may have been seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. In any case the ἄρχοντες 
were not the whole body of tlie γερουσία, but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greck word.*—A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
alabarch with the Jewish ethnarch. The first 
named office was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (see 
below, § iv.). 


* In the above account no regard is paid to a passage in the 
Letter of Aristeas, which, if its terms were more precise, would 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about the year 8.0, 200. The passage 
(Aristece Epist., ed. Wendland, § 310) reads: στάντες οἱ ἱερεῖς καὶ 
τῶν ἑρμηνέων of πρεσβύτεροι καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ πολιτεύματος OF TE 
ἡγούμενοι τοῦ πλήθους εἶπον (this, which is the text of our MSS, is 
reproduced exactly in Euseh. Prep. Evang. Vill. v. 63 Jos. 
Ant, xu. if. 13 [ed. Niese, § 108] gives a free summary of the 
contents of the passage). Since there is no sufficient reason for 
deleting the ve hefore ἡγούμενοι, there are four classes men- 
tioned : (1) the priests, (2) the elders of the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the πολίτευμεω of the Jews, (4) the ἡγούμενοι τοῦ πλήθους 
(cf. the explanation of Wendland in Festschrift fur Joh. Vahlen, 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the γερουσία and 
the ἄρχοντες as organized by Augustus. It would thus appear 
as if the organization in those early times had heen similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustus, 
whereas in the intervening period it had more of a monarchical 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in a modification of 
the constitution having taken place more than once in the 
course of three centuries. But the statement of pseudo- 
Aristeas is too vague to build certain conclusions upon, 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- 
wise about tle constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- 
selves amidst many local differences. 

1. One point in which a difference slows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called πολίτευμα. This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria (Aristce 
Epist. § 310), and of Berenike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittius (C/G 5361; see fac- 
simile in Roschach’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Musée de 
Toulouse, Catalogue des Antiguités, 1865, No. 
225): ἔδοξε τοῖς ἄρχουσι καὶ τῷ πολιτεύματι τῶν ἐν 
Βερενίκῃ ᾿Ιουδαίων. The names of the ἄρχοντες whio 
stood at the head of the πολίτευμα are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of πολίτευμα in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, ‘Le πολίτευμα des Cauniens ἃ Sidon’ in 
Revue archéol., trois. Série, xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristew Hpist., Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
κατοικία (inscription at Hierapolis: δώσει τῇ κατοικίᾳ 
τῶν ἐν Ιεραπόλει κατοικούντων ᾿Ιουδαίων ; cf, Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, p. 96 f.), λαός (inscription at 
Hlierapolis: ἀποτείσει τῷ λαῷ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), ἔθνος 
(inscription at Smyrna: δώσει τῷ ἔθνει τῶν Τουδαίων). ἢ 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is συναγωγή. In Greek usage this 
word occurs only in the sense of ‘assembly,’ 
‘festal gathering.’ Thus, for instance, 6. 200 B.c., 
in the so-called Testament of Epikteta (C7G 2448 
=Inscriptiones Greece insularum maris Aigei, 
fase. iil. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
τὸ κοινόν, but the annual gathering of the society 
συναγωγά (col. iv. line 23 f. τὰν δὲ cuvaywydy... 
γίνεσθαι ἐμ μηνὶ Δελφινίῳ ἐν τῷ μουσείῳ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
ἔτος ἁμέρας τρεῖς). But in Jewish usage συναγωγή 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents 71y; see art. CONGRE- 
GATION in vol.i.). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society’ for the proecenen of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
συναγωγή in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia: at 
Phokwa (ἡ συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων Tériov 
Στράτωνος), Akmonia in Phrygia (οὕς τινας καὶ ἡ 
συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν), Pantikapzeum (συνεπιτροπεούσης 
δὲ καὶ τῆς συναγωγῆς τῶν ᾿Τουδαίων). 

At Rome the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities. They had, on the contrary, to content them- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions: 1. συναγωγὴ Αὐγουστησίων (CIG 
9902, 9903=Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli: Iscrizioni latine, Nos. 1956, 1960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757; REJ xiii. 4). 2. συναγωγὴ 
᾿Αγριππησίων (CIG 9907). 3. ‘Synagoga Bolumni’ 
(611, vi. No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnus is= 


*In the case of the inscriptions that have been already | 
quoted in § i. we give here only the references. 


Volumnus], whether for the reason that the mem- 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Ph 4? 
οἱ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος οἰκίας), or because the latter wera 
the patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
᾿Αγριππήσιοι as well as Αὐγουστήσιοι side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, —4. The 
ἹΚαμπήσιοι, called after the Campus Martius (C/G 
9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 
188, No. 4]; also Garrucci, /.c. ii. 161, No. 10; 
CIL vi. No. 29756 ‘mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni’). 5. The Σιβουρήσιοι, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life (C/G 
6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known :—6. A 
συναγωγὴ AlBpéwv, presumably that of the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews (C/G 9909 ; Mélanges Renier, 1887, 
p. 489= Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sicil. et Ital., No. 945). 
7. A συναγωγὴ ᾿ὡλαίας, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree (C/G 9904; de Rossi, Bullettino di 
archeol. crist. v. p. 16). 8 At Porto a συναγωγὴ 
τῶν ἹΚαρκαρησίων, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, who were calcarienses, 
‘lime-burners’ (J7élanges Renier, 440; and in C/G 
9906 we should in all probability read not Καμ- 
Bee but Kadxapyolwy [see Garrucci, Cimitcro, 
33. ]). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘ Universitas Judseorum 
qui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt.’ 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Codex Justin. I. ix. 1). 

2, A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhere we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name ἄρχοντες. 4. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine ἄρχοντες at the 
head of the Jewish πολίτευμα. 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish ἄρχων is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(BJ Vi. 111. 3). 4 At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon (ἀρχοντεία) is referred to in an in- 
scription (see above) 5. For North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
ἄρχων (de Corona, 9: ‘Quis denique patriarclies, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus?’). IJt is there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utica is a Jewish one 
(CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfaucon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. ii., 1687), which takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproach to the Jews that, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September: ‘mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novum annum nuncupant, quo 
et mense magistratus sibi desiqnant, quos Archontas 
vocant.’ When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua (CJL x. 
No. 3905 ‘ Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Jnscr. Gr. Sicil. et Ital., 
No. 949 Κλαύδιος Ἰωσῆς ἄρχων), and with special 
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Garrucci, Cimitero, 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same 
author’s Dissertazioni, ii. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, 18; de Rossi, Budlettino, v. 16).—At Rome 
each of the societies, it is certain, had its own 
archons. They were elected, according to the 
Homily just named, annually in the month of 
September. There might be re-election (dis ἄρχων, 
CIG 9910; Garrucci, Cimitero, 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, for 
this is the probable meaning of the elect 
recurring διὰ βίου (CIL x. No. 1893 ‘Ti. Claudius 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches’; CIG 9907 
Ζώσιμος διὰ βίου συναγωγῆς ᾿Αγριππησίων). Cf., in 
general, Wesseling, De Judaworum archontibus ad 
inscriptionem Berenicensem, 1738; Schiirer, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Lom in der 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestcllt, 1879. 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title 
γερουσιάρχης Or γερουσιάρχων is demonstrable. 
The first of these forms is found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome (C7G 9902= Fiorelli, Catalogo, 
No. 1956; Garrucci, Cimitero, 51, 62, 69, Dis- 
sertazioni, ii. 183, No. 27) and in the neighbourhood 
of Naples (ΟἿ, x. No. 1893); the other occurs at 
Venosa (CIZ ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the 
gerusia.’? We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the 
communities had not only ἄρχοντες but also a 
γερουσίας ‘The fact that, in spite of this, the title 
πρεσβύτερος nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders 
were not officials in the proper sense, they were 
the confidential advisers of the community. Hence 
πρεσβύτερος was not a title. It is not till a very 
late period that we find it so employed (e.g. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CJL 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 6230, cf. also Codex Theo- 
dosianus, XVI. viii. 2, 13, 14). 

The office of ἀρχισυνάγωγος (EV ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’) was quite generally established. We 
can prove its existence for all the leading splieres 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 14. Egypt (MTadrian’s 
alleged letter to Servianus ap. Vopiscus, Vita 
Saturnini, 8). 2. Asia Minor: Antioch in Pisidia 
(Ac 13"), Cilicia (Epiphan. ἴων, xxx. 11), Smyrna 
(inscription in REJ vii. 161f.), Myndos in Caria 
(REJ xiii. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, 
p. 945, for inscription ; in this instance an ἀρχισυνά- 
ywyos διὰ βίου). 3. Greece: Corinth (Ac 18% 1%), 
fEgina (CJG 9894). 4 Italy: Rome (C/G 9906; 
Garrucci, Cimitero, 67), Capua (CJL x. No. 3905), 
Venosa (CIZ, ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia 
(Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sicil. οὐ Ital., No. 2304). 85. 
Africa: Hammim-Lif near Carthage (inscription 
on the mosaie pavement of the synagogue), Caesarea 
in Mauretania (Acta Marciane, iv. 1; REJ xliv. 
8). 6 The Roman empire in general (Codcx 
Theodosianus, XVI. vill. 4, 13, 14). 

The duty of the ἀρχισυνάγωγος was to take 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- 
fied member of the congregation being permitted 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an 
oflicial to direct and watch over the exercise of 
this freedom by the members. This was the 
ἀρχισυνάγωγος (Heb. nosag wei). He had to fix on 
the reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
concregation (Ac 13"). To lim fell the general 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place 
in the synagogue (Lk 131), and he had doubtless 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings 
were kept in proper repair. He belonged to the 
number of the ἄρχοντες of the con:munity, but his 
office was a more special one than that of the 
ἄρχοντες 1n general; hence the two oilices are 


named side by side as distinct (CJG 9906; Garrucci, 
Cimitero, 67; CIL x. No. 3905; Ac 14? [according 
to the text of D: οἱ δὲ ἀρχισυνάγωγοι τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
καὶ οἱ ἄρχοντες τῆς συναγωγῆς). Since we meet 
with a γερουσιάρχης side by side with the ἀρχισυνά- 
Ὑωγος in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
those two offices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the ἀρχισυνάγωγος was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
γερουσία. It is quite possible, however, that out- 
side Italy [it is only in this country that we hear 
of a γερουσιάρχης] both offices were united in one 
person. 

Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synagoge and mater 
synagoge :—matip συναγωγῆς (CIG 9904, 9905, 
9908, 9909; Garrucci, Cimitcro, 52, Dissertazioni, 
iil, 161, No. 10; Mélanges Renier, 440); ‘ pater 
synagogse’ (CJL vii. No. 8499; Codex Theo- 
dosianus, XVI. vill. 4); πατὴρ τῶν EBpéwy (Mélanges 
Renner, 489=Kaibel, Jnscr. Gr. Sicil. et Ital., No. 
945); πατὴρ τοῦ oréuaros (CIG 9897); πατὴρ λαοῦ 
διὰ βίον (HS xxxiv. 148); ‘pater,’ without any 
addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, No. 18; 
CIT ix. Nos. 6220, 6221); ‘mater synagogse’ (CIL 
v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very circum- 
stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand for a communal office, 
strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
the patron of the community; it was simply a 
title of honour given to aged members who had 
deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
of ages in CIG 9904 ἐτῶν ἑκατὼν (sic) δέκα, and CLL 
vi. No. 29756 ‘que bixit an. 1xxxvi. meses Vi.’). 

The employment of the terms ἄρχοντες and 
γερουσία shows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the Diaspora was based on the conumeunal con- 
stitution of the Greek cities. There are other 
traces besides this of the strong influence exercised 
by this model upon the external arrangements of 
the Jewish communities. Like the Greek com- 
munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
of the proedria. Thus the community of Phokwa 
honoured ἃ woman who had taken upon herself 
the cost of building the synagogue, χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ 
καὶ προεδρίᾳ (see above, §i.). The Jewish strategos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
wreath? (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, i. [1900] 
48-56; RES χἹ. [1900] 50-54). The community of 
Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
who had shown himself friendly to the Jews, 
στεφανοῦν ὀνομαστὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην σύνοδον καὶ νουμηνίαν 
στεφάνῳ ἐλαΐνῳ καὶ λημνίσκῳ (CTG 5361). At Alex- 
andria honorific decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
cluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 
(Philo, in Ilaccum, ὃ 7 [ed. Mangey, 11. 524)). 
Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘even the 
shields and golden wreaths and steles and_in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors’ perished in 
the general destruction (Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 
[ed. Mangey, 1]. 565]: καὶ σιωπῶ τὰς συγκαθαιρεθείσας 
καὶ συμπρησθείσας τῶν αὐτοκρατόρων τιμὰς ἀσπίδων καὶ 
στεφάνων ἐπιχρύσων καὶ στηλῶν καὶ ἐπιγραφῶν). 

The influence of Greek processes of law shows 
itself in the Jewish legal instruments aflecting 
manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapaeum 
(Latyschev, Inscriptioncs antique ore septentr. 
Ponti Euxini, Nos. 52, 53).—In Asia Minor there 
was a widely recognized right to exact a moncy 
penalty for the unauthorized use of a grave. 
Hence in a multitude of tomb-inscriptions we find 
a warning against such an act, with a specification 
of the fine that would be incurred. Penal cautions 
of this kind, couched exactly in the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, §1.). The fines are 
to be paid either to the Imperial fiscus or to the 
Jewish community (τῷ ἔθνει τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων [at 
Smyrna], τῷ λαῷ τῶν Ἰουδαίων, τῇ κατοικίᾳ τῶν 
᾿Ιουδαίων [αὖ Hierapolis]), or to both.—To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary offices upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as πρύτανις, στεφανηφόρος, 
γυμνασίαρχος, ἀγωνοθέτις, δεκάπρωτος ; So amongst 
the Jews we have ἀρχισυνάγωγος (at Smyrna [RLS 
vil. 161 ff.], and Myndos in Caria [RJ xlii. 1-4)), 
πρεσβυτέρα, and ‘mater synagogze’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exaggerated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities κατὰ 
τοὺς πατρίους νόμους (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

111, TOLERATION AND RECOGNITION BY THE 
STATE AUTHORITIES.—The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities lad to 
fit themselves, varied in different places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1, The nearest analogy is that of the scttlements 
of foreigners, especially Orientals, in the great 
trading cities of the Greco-Roman world. In all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
Phenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in greater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themselves into close corporations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter- 
ests. Settlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Κιτιεῖς from Cyprus, Sidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 
Berytenses, Egyptians), Puteoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
tenses). ‘The members of the corporation lived in 
the city as strangers (non-citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from the 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places. They formed a κατοικία, i.c. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
societies which existed in enormous numbers and ina 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Greco-Roman world. Religious or commercial in- 
terests, or both together, led in ancient as in later 
times to the forming ofa great many ‘unions’ (θίασοι, 
ἔρανοι, collegia), Which had their own administration 
of funds,and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own affairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
foreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from them by the circumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for the most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether citizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. For the more the Jews 
became assimilated to their surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of homeborn, particularly in instances where they 
Samet the rights of citizenship. With all this, 

owever, they appear as a rule to have retained a 


certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exercised within their own circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions. ἢ 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and Romans in non-Greek or non-homan 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu- 
sion of Hellenism, had less occasion for forming 
such corporations. These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the rulin 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere lai 
claim to a unique position. They were subject 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, C/Z iii. Suppl. p. 1306, on No. 
7240; Mitteis, Retchsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
Ostlichen Provinzen des rémischen Kaiserreichs, 
1891, pp. 148-158). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the city of Cyrene as described by Strabo 
(ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the com- 
munal authorities, but constituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens.’ Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
regulations was State toleration of the Jewish 
cultus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. Jn the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seleucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.).f Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ané. XII. 11]. 3, 4). [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Bichler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171; 
Willrich, Judaica, 1900, pp. 48f., 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insuffi- 
cient grounds, The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, 1896, pp. 66, 68]. The persecution of the 


*Mommsen (Histor. Zeitschrift, Ixiv. [1890] 421-426) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall of Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people (gens, ἔθνος), and that after 
that event ‘the place of the privileged nation was taken by the 
privileged confession.’ That is to say, in the earlier period 
political privileges had been accorded to all who were Jews hy 
hirth, and to them alone, whereas in the later they helonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a ‘people’ (the inscription of Smyrna τῷ 
ἔθνει τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων dates at the earliest from the 3rd cent. A.D., 
and even the inscriptions of Hierapolis must be placed sub- 
sequent to a.D. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the ‘confession’ from heing extended 
heyond the circle of the Jewish nation; that is to say, they 
granted privileges only to the people, and not to the con- 
fession. Mommsen’s view, however, will he found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

+ Cf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies to 
the Jews, in general, Jos. ὁ. Apion. 11, 4, 5.—A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proseuche 
(CIL iii. Suppl. No. 6583 Βασιλεὺς Πτολεμαῖος Εἰὐεργέτης τὴν 
προσευχὴν ἄσυλον. The monarch referred to is probably Ptolemy 
111., for had it been Euergetes 11.=Ptolemy vil., we should have 
expected his consort to be named along with him). 
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Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes was quite an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy VI. (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
Egypt (see below, §v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assumed by Ptolemy vil. (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious but their political 
partisanship (Jos. 6. Apion. ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at sup- 
pression by the Greek communes. It was especially 
to Cesar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by Josephus (Ant. XIv. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of Ceesar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman officials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in Acta 
Socretatis Phil. Lips., ed. Ritschelius, v. [1875] 87- 
288 ; also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, cols. 390- 
396; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
Cesar prohibited in general all collegia except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8: καὶ yap Τάιος 
Καῖσαρ ὁ ἡμέτερος στρατηγὸς καὶ ὕπατος ἐν τῷ δια- 
τάγματι κωλύων θιάσους συνάγεσθαι κατὰ πόλιν μόνους 
τούτους οὐκ ἐκώλυσεν οὔτε χρημάτων συνεισφέρειν οὔτε 
σύνδειπνα ποιεῖν) We find, for instance, a Roman 
official appealing to this decree in warning the 
authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews 
in the genus of their religious observances (Jos. 
l.c.). Itis likewise to the influence of Cesar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. XIV. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Lacdicea, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Czesar’s death, the two con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jews. On the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.c. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exeinption from military 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making warlike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to be interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices (And. XIV. x. 25). 

All this had the effect of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Judaism was a ‘religio 
licita’ throughout the whole of the Roman Empire 
(Tertull. Apolog. 21, ‘insignissima religio, certe 
licita’ [the expression, by the way, is not a technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of ‘collegia 
licita’]). That, amongst others, the Jews in tlie 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testified by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Legatio ad Gaium, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, 11. 568 1.7). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
foreign sacra could be practised only outside the 
‘ pomerium.’ 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 


is essentially connected with two important con- | 
| tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 


cessions: the right of administcring their own 
funds, and jurisdiction over their own members. 
The former of these had a special importance, 
owing to the collecting and transmitting of the 
dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem, 


governor [laccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flacenm, 28; see the 
text of the passage quoted above, §i.). The com- 
munal authorities of Asia likewise appear, even 
after the edicts of Cvesar’s time and in spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As Augustus per- 
mitted the export of sums of money from Rome 
itself (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
11. 568 f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Jos. 
Ant, XVI. vi. 2-7; Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, ὃ 40 
[ed. Mangey, 11. 592)). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
was the possession of a jurisdiction of their own. 
Since the Mosaic law has regard not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
and executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may be re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonius (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 50-49) to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17: ᾿Ιουδαῖοι πολῖται ἡμέτεροι 
προσελθόντες μοι ἐπέδειξαν αὐτοὺς σύνοδον ἔχειν ἰδίαν 
κατὰ τοὺς πατρίους νόμους am’ ἀρχῆς καὶ τόπον ἴδιον, 
ἐν ᾧ τά τε πράγματα καὶ τὰς πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀντιλογίας 
κρίνουσιν" τοῦτό τε αἰτησαμένοις ἵν᾿ ἐξῇ ποιεῖν αὐτοῖς, 
τηρῆσαι καὶ ἐπιτρέψαι ἔκρινα. The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship (πολῖται ἡμέτεροι), and as 
Roman citizens could eve sought redress before 
the conventus civium Romanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
(σύνοδος, conventus) for decision. Even in the legis- 
lation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases (Codex Theodosianus, Il. i. 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398]: 
‘Sane si qui per compromissum, ad similitudinem 
arbitrorum, apud Judzos vel patriarchas ex con- 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure publico non 
vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri fuerint attributi’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in criminal evses, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet with undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional police 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitschrift fur die 
Neutest. Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 88f.), but this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 
powers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 
Palestine (Ac 93 22!9 264), He himself was after- 
wards as ἃ Christian scourged five times by the 
Jews (2 Co 11%); in these instances we are cer- 


Jewish communities. At Corinth the proconsul 
Gallio leaves it to the Jews to proceed against 
St. Paul according to their own Judgment, for 


The ! he himself will not act as judge when an offence 
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against the Jewish religion is concerned (Ac 
1832-16), i 

In addition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
regard to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
difficulty concerned the question of military ser- 
vice. Such service was quite impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially practical 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war between 
Ceesar and Pompey in the year B.c. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. In the Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Cesar, Bell. Civ. τι. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same effect (Jos. Andé. 
XIV. x. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19). Six years later (8.6. 
43) Dolabella, with express appeal to the earlier 
edicts, confirmed the privilege of ἀστρατεία to the 
same Jews (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 19). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following :—1. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
(Ant. XVI. vi. 2, 4. 2. If a public payment of 
money or delivery of corn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Lcgatto ad Gaiwm, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, 
li. 569]). 3. Instead of the oil furnished by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Axé. 
ΧΙ 111. 1). 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perma- 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Nome. The great question of the cult of the 
Jimperor, which afterwards became the main occa- 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the case of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local persecution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun- 
tarily offered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at τερεκαι due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mo), but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. Ant. 
XIX. v. 2-3), No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the eult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been Jong established 
before the cult of the Emperor became the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitude to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
Kiome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The great war of Ves- 
pasian and the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the case of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 


drachmez had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ VII. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, lxvi. 7). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch (Ané. XII. iii. 1, BJ VII. 
v. 2). Domitian exacted the two drachme tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Domzt. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one to 
be accused for ‘ living in the Jewish manner’ (Dio 
Cass. Ixvill. 1) By this order the ‘calumnia 
fisci Judaici,’ ὁ. 6. accusations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish jiscus, was abolished 
tos coins inscribed ‘calumnia fisci Judaici sub- 
ata’). 

A violent shock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, adrian. 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we can learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
carrying out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian’s immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more granted the Jews per- 
mission to circumcise their children (Digest. xlviul. 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept. Sev. 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex- 
pressly told that he ‘ Judseis privilegia reservavit’ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 22). The policy of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
ceneral was directed towards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP, AND SOCIAL STAND- 
ING.—It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at least in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlers, like the 
Egyptians, Pheenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not citizens, and had no share in 
the management of municipal affairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the case especially in such 
cities as had been newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
period. To the category of the recently founded 
belong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Alexandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very first founding of the city (c. Apion. 11, 4: 
els κατοίκησιν δὲ αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν τόπον ᾿Αλέξανδρος καὶ 
ἴσης παρὰ τοῖς Μακεδόσι τιμῆς ἐπέτυχον. . . καὶ μέχρι 
νῦν αὐτῶν ἡ φυλὴ τὴν προσηγορίαν εἶχεν Μακεδόνες). 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, by way of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
(BJ τι. xvili. 7: ᾿Αλέξανδρος. . . ἔδωκεν τὸ μετοικεῖν 
κατὰ τὴν πόλιν ἐξ ἰσοτιμίας [var. lect. ἰσουμοίρας, prob- 
ably a corruption of ἰσομοιρίας] πρὸς τοὺς “Ἑλληνας. 
διέμεινεν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἡ τιμὴ καὶ παρὰ τῶν διαδόχων, of... 
καὶ χρηματίζειν ἐπέτρεψαν Μακεδόνας). In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, quoted by Josephus (Ant. 
XIX. v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
‘from the kings’ (ἴσης πολιτείας παρὰ τῶν βασιλέων 
rerevxéras). These rights were expressly confirmed 
to them by Cesar. A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian eitizens (Ané. XIV. x. 1,6. Apion. 
ii. 4. Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς and not that of the 
Αἰγύπτιοι (in Flaceum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, 1]. 528)). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
eution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges (Ané. XIX. v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the eitizen- 
ship, was not granted (Ané. XII. 111. 1). 

A similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus I. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes (Ané. XII. lil. 1: Σέλευκος ὁ Νικάτωρ ἐν ais 
ἔκτισεν πόλεσιν ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ καὶ τῇ κάτω Συρίᾳ καὶ ἐν 
αὐτῇ τῇ μητροπόλει ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ πολιτείας αὐτοὺς ἠξίωσεν 
καὶ τοῖς ἐνοικισθεῖσιν ἰσοτίμους ἀπέφηνεν Μακεδόσιν καὶ 
"EXAnow, ὡς τὴν πολιτείαν ταύτην ἔτι καὶ νῦν διαμένειν ; 
and to ἃ similar effect 6. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, 8 39]). 
In this city also their privileges were set forth on 
brass tablets (BJ vir. v. 2 [Nicse, § 110]). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
rights were first conferred upon them by the suc- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (BJ VII. 1. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileges after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian 
the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians (DJ 
vil. v. 2[Niese, §§ 108-111], And. XII. iii. 1). 

According to the above-cited passage (Ant. XII. 
iii. 1), Seleucus 1. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only at Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Appian, Syr. 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in adZ of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to sctile, they 
eould not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
eontingency, however, which made this possible, 
namely, if the political constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their eonstitution took place frequently at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratica] constitutions (Arrian, I. xviii. 2). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating forms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
restoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
cities of the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus I. (Theos), B.c. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
XI. lil. 2: τῶν yap Lover κινηθέντων ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς [seil. 
τοὺς "Jovdalous] καὶ δεομένων rot ᾿Αγρίππου, ἵνα τῆς 
πολιτείας, ἣν αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν ᾿Αντίοχος ὁ Σελεύκου 
υἱωνὸς ὁ παρὰ τοῖς “λλησιν θεὸς λεγόμενος, μόνοι 
μετέλθωσιν, κιτιλ. This general testimony of Jose- 
phus, according to which Antiochus 11. bestowed 
their πολιτεία on the Ionians, is confirmed by a 
number of special inscriptional testimonies). It is 
probable that at this time of the political re- 
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organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is wrong, indeed, to refer the 
αὐτοῖς in the above quotation to the Jews; it 
really stands for the Ionians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the Ionians the Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in the time of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Lphesus and in 
the rest of Ionia possessed the rights of citizens 
(c. Apion. li. 4[Niese, § 39]: of ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ καὶ κατὰ τὴν 
ἄλλην ᾿Ιωνίαν τοῖς αὐθιγενέσι πολίταις ὁμωνυμοῦσιν, 
τοῦτο παρασχόντων αὐτοῖς τῶν διαδόχων). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (Ané. XIV. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Cyrene (2b. XVI. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
φυλή by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
towns were divided into φυλαί, which also practised 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, eould hold the eitizenship in a 
Greek town (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Hapositor, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only where a considerable number of 
Jews formed a φυλή of their own, on the same foot- 
ing as the other φυλαί, could they be eitizens. Ti 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21°), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
(Z.c. pp. 29-35) suggests that they may have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus Iv. about the 
year B.C. 170. This appears, however, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a φυλή of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in a self-contradictory position. ‘They had to take 
their part in municipal business. But this in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passivity was a con- 
stant ground of complaint on the part of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such was the demand made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian cities when they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
(Ant, XI. 111. 2: ἀξιούντων, ef συγγενεῖς εἰσιν αὐτοῖς 
᾿Ιουδαῖοι, σέβεσθαι τοὺς αὐτῶν θεούς), ‘The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants just 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria (BJ 
II. xviii. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(BJ vit. iii. 3-4, v. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast (Ané. XII. ili. 2); and the same was the case 
at Cresarea in Palestine, where they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the ἰσοπολιτεία (Ant. XX. 
vill. 7, 9, BJ τι. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1), Every- 
where it was only the superior authority of thie 
Roman imperium that protected them in the en- 
gener of the privileges that were recognized as 
belonging to them. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspora possessed also the Roman 
citizenship. At Rome many of them had the 
degree of citizenship enjoyed by frecdmen (diber- 
tint), for a large proportion of the community was 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by Pompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaim, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, dmisches Staatsrecht, 
in. 1, 420-457).—_In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship: 
so, for instance, at Ephesus (Ané. XIV. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis (26. 17), Delos (6. 14), in general (20. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 1651. 2275-29 9327), We 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac 16°74 29251.) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘call upon’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, 1.6. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
25108 21 9632; cf. Mommsen in Zétschr. f. Neutest. 
Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
(Ant. XIV. x. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in different places. They appear 
to have been most favourably situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
role in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
vi. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. c. Apion. ii. δ). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptoicmy Lathyrus (Ané. x11. 
x. 4, xi. 1-2).* In an inscription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, ἐπιστάτης τῶν φυλακιτῶν 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The ’Avrwrios 
Madxavos who in the time of Trajan held the 
ὁρμοφυλακία at Syene (see above, p. 96>), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96") men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the office of alabarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ané. XVIII. vi. 3, vill. 1, XIX. v. 
1, xx. v. 2), and a certain Demetrius (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was the head of the 


* Chelkias and Ananias were the sons of the high priest Onias 
Iv., the founder of the temple of Leontopolis.—A Greels inscrip- 
tion, now in the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
in honour of a certain Chelkias or, as is more probable, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive Χελκίου, The 
subject honoured was στρατηγός, and received as a mark of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Archiv fur Papyrus- 
forschung, i. [1900] 48-56). It is possible, but not certain, that 
thig Chelkias is identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 


Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the ἀραβάρχης, whose 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, 2.6. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchiz per Adgyptum 
atque Augustamnicam constitutum’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin, Iv. lxi. 93; an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tariff fixing ‘how 
much is to be raised by those who farm the 
ἀποστόλιον [?] at Koptos under the arabarchy’; see 
the text of this inscription in Bulletin de corresp. 
hellénique, xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schiirer, 
GJV? iii. 88 ἔν, and add Wilecken, Griechische 
Ostraka, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of the river’ (c. Apion. 
11, 5 fin.: ‘maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est fluminis custodiam 
totiusque custodiz’ [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ‘watching of the river’ refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, buta man who held a prominent 
place in civil life. —Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alabarch Alexander, even reached the highest 
erades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ IL 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
inscriptions with Jewish ‘head physicians’ (ἀρχί- 
ατροι ; see Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, iii. 2, No. 677; Ascoli, Iscriziona inedite 
o mal note, 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the city offices 
(Digest. L. ii. 3: ‘ Eis qui Judaicam superstitionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honores 
adipisci permiserunt’). 

v. RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religious unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maecabeean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a Νικήτας ᾿Ιάσονος 
“Ἱεροσολυμίτης who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 945). 
But the Maccabzean rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 18, 28, 27). Τὴ the temple of Pan 
at Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the god’ for an act of 
deliverance (CJG 4838°). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish ἀρχισυνάγωγοι are § astrologers, haru- 
spices, and quacks’ (Vopisc. Vita Saturnint, ¢. 8, 
in the ‘Scriptores Historie Auguste’: ‘Nemo 
illic archisynagogus Judzorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus, 
non haruspex, non aliptes’). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in- 
difference to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de Migratione Abrahami, 
§ 16 [ed. Mangey, i. 450]: εἰσὶ γάρ τινες of τοὺς ῥητοὺς 
νόμους σύμβολα νοητῶν πραγμάτων ὑπολαμβάνοντες τὰ 
μὲν ἄγαν ἠκρίβωσαν, τῶν δὲ ῥᾳθύμως ὠλυγώρησαν). It 
may be also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a heavy counter-weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines as in Palestine. Syncre- 
tistic movements and philosophic indifference never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke off 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the literal sense men- 
tioned by him in the above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gatherings in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. It is beyond question 
that these were held also in the Diaspora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to Philo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
in which understanding and self- restraint and 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught’ (de 
Septcnario, § 6 [ed. Mangey, 11. 282]). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys in Asia Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagogues everywhere, 
e.g. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 134), Iconium (14), 
Philippi (16% %), Ephesus (181% 6 19%), Thessalonica 
(171), Bercea, (172°), Athens (1717), Corinth (18* 7), 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there were a great 
many (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
11, 565]: πολλαὲ δέ εἰσι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τμῆμα τῆς πόλεως). 

The language used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 
the synagogues (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dial. c. Tryph. 
72; ‘Tertull, Apol. 18; Pseudo-Justin, Cohort. ad 
Gree. 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be regarded as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inscriptions, The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97") mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about B.c. 100. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX (ἐπικαλοῦμαι καὶ 
ἀξιῶ τὸν θεὸν τὸν ὕψιστον, τὸν κύριον τῶν πνευμάτων 
καὶ πάσης σαρκός. . . κύριε ὁ πάντα ἐφορῶν καὶ οἱ 
ἄνγελοι θεοῦ, ᾧ πᾶσα ψυχὴ ἐν τῇ σήμερον ἡμέραι 


ταπεινοῦται μεθ᾽ ἱκετεία). Even the Palestinian 
Rabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Scriptures in Greek and the uttering of 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this permission are very trifling 
(Mégula, 1. 8; δόξα, vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers (Shéma', Shémoéneh ‘Esreh, and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned, 

No sacrificial cultus was legal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion of its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The high priest’s son, Onias, having 
no prospect of gaining his ancestral office at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus v. 
(Eupator) (B.c. 164-162), Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy vi. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra. The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the ἀγρία Βούβαστις. This was con- 
verted by Onias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details, 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
sufficient numbers, a formal Jewish temple-cultus 
was established, which continued uninterrupted 
from that date (6. B.c. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. Ant. XII. 1x. 7, XIII. 111. 1-3, 
x.4, XX.x.3; BJ 1. 1. 1, ὙΠ. x. 2-4; Orac. Sebyll. 
v. 429-511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded by the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
as justifiable, and that the sacrifices offered in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
of validity attributed to them (Mishna, Ménahéth, 
xili. 10). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not satisfied with their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per- 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, de Providentia, quoted in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. viii. 14, 64, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, when they married, always had the gene- 
alogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. 6. 
Apion. i. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jews was that of paying 
the manifold dues to the pricsts and to the temple 
at Jerusalem: firstfruits, heave- offering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, offerings on divers occasions, and finally 
the two drachme tax. So far as a due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave-offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora were, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
from Jerusalem was bound, if he meant to be 
true to his religion. If the ducs could not, 
owing to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 


* Its situation is most precisely defined in Jos. Ant. xu. iii. 2: 
τὸ ἐν Λεόντων πόλει τοῦ ᾿Ηλιοτολίτου ἱερὸν συμπεπτωκὸς « .. TPOTe- 
γορενόμενον δὲ τῆς ἀγρίας Βουβάστεως. In other passages Jose- 
phus says merely that the temple was situated ‘in the nome of 
Heliopolis’ (Ant. xii. ix. 7, x11. x. 4, xx. x. 33 BJ 1, i. 1, Vil. x. 3). 
We have to do, then, not with the better-known Leontopolis, 
which formed a nome of its own, but with another, which was 
included in the nome of Heliopolis. The latter lay on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neighbourhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearing the name ‘ell el-Jehudiyeh (see Naville, 
‘The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias’ in Seventh 
Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. lund, 1890). One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation of Onias. Naville fixes 
upon the one farthest south, on account of its being nearer 
to Heliopolis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 
present writer the likelier site, because there are evidences of 
the Bubastis cult at it. See also above, p. 964. 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctiliously and zeal- 
ously discharged by the far scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanctuary. Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. vi. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diaspora. 
Philo gives a detailed account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money (de Alonarchia, ii. 3 
fed. Mangey, il. 224]): ‘The temple derives its 
revenuc not merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple’s sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound up 
with that of the whole world. Jor it is prescribe 

that all Jews over twenty years of age shall pay 
annual dues... . But, as might be expected in 
the case of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. Jn almost every city there is 
a recewing office for the sacred funds, into which the 
dues are paid. And at fixed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem. ‘The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 
pious is based upon the regular payment of the 
dues.’ In the Euphrates districts the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis and Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was first collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem ata fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacred treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos. Ant. 
SV 11: ΙΧ. 1). ; 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and municipal authorities. Flaccus, during his 
administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly inclined to do the same. But the 

roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Ceesar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 108). 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma- 
tion. The two drachme tax was converted into a 
1oman tax; other dues which depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 
by voluntary self-taxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new central authority, the Patri- 
archate, was ereated, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostolt. 

The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival pilgrimages made by Jews 
from all parts of the world to Jerusalem. ‘ Many 
thousands from many thousand cities journeyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south’ (Philo, de Monarchia, 1. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). ‘The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number winch, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
(BJ vi. ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respects Greeks. Greek eulture asserted its suprem- 


| acy in a dccisive fashion here, as elsewhere. In 
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Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was the mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.C. and the first centuries A.D. are in 
Greck. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
cause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, 8 1., for the most important materials under 
this head). ‘These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of culture 
that prevailed in the communities. The Greek of 
the tomb-inscriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed, 
that the Jews here remained for the most part at 
a low social level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

It was in Lgypé that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek poets 
and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Huri- 
pides; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this eould 
not, as a matter of course, be without far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
andrian, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda); and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek ones treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see the fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Kuseb. Prep. Evang. 
ix. 28, 29; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap. Euseb. 
ab. ix. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the ay 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represente 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many elements which 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion ; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophic world-conception of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philosophy of religion which 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek eulture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propaganda. ‘Those whom they gained over were 
either formally received into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form ‘as God-fearing ’ (σεβόμενοι, φοβού- 
μενοι τὸν θεόν), forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol. iv.). 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. In general the 
Jewish Diaspora, as was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first preachers of the gospel went forth into 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the rapid success of their preaching. 
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[Additional Note to § i. (5).—The early settle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: Ὑπὲρ 
βασιλέως Ἰ]τολεμαίου καὶ βασιλίσσης Βερενίκης ἀδελφῆς 
καὶ γυναικὸς καὶ τῶν τέκνων τὴν προσευχὴν ὁ Ἰουδαῖοι 
(see REST xiv. [1902] p. 102). The inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy II. Euergetes 
(247-222 B.C.)]. 

LITERATURE.—Remond, Versuch einer Gesch. der Ausbreit. 
des Judenthums von Cyrus bis auf den gdnzlichen Untergang 
des Jiidischen Staats, Leipzig, 1789; Gieseler, Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, Bd. i. Abth. 1 (4 Aufl, 1844), p. 531%.; Winer, 
RWB2, art. ‘ Exil’ (i. 357-360), and ‘ Zerstreuung’ (ii. 727-730), 
also the articles on particular cities, e.g. ‘Alexandria,’ ‘ Anti- 
ochia,’ ‘Cyrene,’ ‘Rom,’ etc.; J. G. Miller, art. ‘ Alexandrin- 
ische Juden’ in Herzog’s R#}! i. [1854] 235-239; Reuss, art. 
‘ TIellenisten,’ 7b.1 v. 701-705, 2v. 738-741; Lutterbeck, Dve 
Neutest. Lehrbegriffe, i. [1852) 99-120; Frankel, ‘Die Diaspora 
zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels’ in Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1853, pp. 409-429, 449-463, also the 
same author’s art. ‘Die Juden unter den ersten romischen 
Kaisern,’ ij. 1854, pp. 401-413, 439-450; Jost, Gesch. der 
Israeliten, ii, 239-3844, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner 
Sccten, i. 336ff., 344-361, 367-379; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 425-579, Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Alter- 
thums, 1879; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden4, iii. [1888] 24-49 ; Cham- 
pagny, Rome et la Judée au temps de la chute de Néron, i. 
[Paris, 1865] 107-154; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 305ff., 
v. 108ff., vi. 396ff.; Holtzmann in Weber-Holtzmann’s Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, ii. 38-52, 253-273 ; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte2, ii. 91-145, iii. 383-392; Neubauer, La Géographie 
du Talmud, 1868, pp. 289-419; Friedlander, Darstellungen aus 
der Sittengesch. Roms, iii. [1871] 504-517, also ‘de Judzeorum 
Coloniis,’ KRegimonti Pr., 1876 [Progr.]; Deutsch, art. ‘ Dispersion’ 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of DBitlical Literature; Westcott, art. 
‘Dispersion’ in Smith’s DB2; Weizsacker, art. ‘Zerstreuung’ 
in Schenkel’s Bitellexicon, v. 712-716; Hindekoper, Judaism at 
Rome B.c. 76 to Δ.Ὁ. 140, New York, 1876 (cf. Theol. Litcratur- 
zeitung, 1877, col. 163); Hamburger, RE fur Bibel und Talmud, 
Abth. ii. (1883), arts. ‘Zehn Stamme,’ ‘ Zerstreuung,’ also ‘ Alex- 
andria,’ ‘Antiochia,’ ‘Rom,’ etc., further, art. ‘ Ausbreitung 
des Judenthums’ in Supplementbd. 111. [1892] 9-24 ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Gesch. v. [1885] 489-499 ; Pressel, Die Zerstreuung des Volkes 
Israel,1889; Renan, Histoiredu peuple d’ Israel, v. [1893] 221-247 ; 
ΔΙ. Friedlander, Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griech- 
ischen Welt, 1897; Reinach, art. ‘ Judi’ in Daremberg-Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines; Schurer, 
GJ V 8, iii. [1898] 1-102 [HJ P, τι. ii. 219-327], where a number of 
points are discussed in fuller detail. E. ScuURER. 
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Introduction. 

A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC RELIGION. 

I. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects: (1) stones, 
pillars, columns, etc,; (2) thrones; (8) weapons; (4) 
wooden posts. 

It. Sacred Trees. 

III. Sacred Animals: (1) animals as parts of the god; (2) the 
bull; (8) the goat; (4) the sheep; (5) the horse; (6) 
the swine; (7) the bee; (8) the sacredness of domesti- 
cated animals; (9) domesticated animals as sacrifice ; 
(10) the lion, the stag; (11) the serpent; (12) sacred- 
ness of wild animals. 

¥V. Sacred Places: (1) mountains; (2) sacred caves and 
mountain glens; (8) sacred springs and lakes; (4) 
development of the sacred place into a religious centre 
or Hieron; (5) sacred places in the religion of Greece. 

Y. Relation of the original aniconic religion to image- 
worship: (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship; 
(2) votive images and representations of the Deity ; (3) 
shrines (naz). 

Vi. The Divine in human form and character: (1) the Great 
Mother; (2) the growth of mythology as the story of 
the Great Mother ; (3) myths of the goddess and the 
god; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 

Vit, Ritual and Ceremonial: (1) the origin of ritual ; (2) the 
Mysteries; (3) nature of the Mysteries; (4) the char- 
acter of the Phrygian and the Greek Mysteries; (5) the 
growth of ritual; (6) purification; (7) confession ; (8) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) priests ; (10) hieroi. 

VIII. Influence on Society and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 
hierodowlot; (3) women guards; (4) self-mutilation ; 
(5) burial; (6) brotherhoods and guilds; (7) zovern- 
ment and administration; (8) household protegés; 
(9) religious influences on social conditions. 

IX. History and Chronology : (1)development of the Anatolian 
Religion in history; (2) local diversity in Anatolian 
Religion ; (3) chronology. 

EB. Tut HELLENIC RELIGION. 

I. Karly Greek Religion. 

ΤΙ. Greek Religion and Greek Law. 

Ill. The Elements of Hellenic Religion. 

IV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion: (1) continuity of de- 
velopment; (2) growth of mythology; (8) polytheism 
and the Hellenic unity; (4) formation of the Hellenic 
Pantheon; (δ) the Hellenic Religion an ideal; (6) 
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theory of the Hellenic Pantheon; (7) moralization of 
the Hellenic gods; (8) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physical world; (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods; (10) State gods and gods within the State; 
(11) extension of the worship of a god; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Ilellenic Religion; (13) the 
Hellenic Religion a part of the City-State; (14) the 
Ilellenic conception of piety. 
VY. The Hellenic classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 
(2) the Olympian and the Chthonian gods. 
VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L.R. F.). 
C. LATER DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 1N THE GREEK WORLD. 
I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 
II. The attitude of St. Paul to Greek Philosophy. 
II. Degradation of the Ilellenic Religion: (1) forcign in- 
fluence ; (2)’susceptibility to foreign religious influence ; 
(3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 
(4) itinerant priests; (5) magic; (6) the worship of 
living men as deities. 
IV. Religion of the Graco-Asiatic cities. 
γ. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion. 
Literature. 

The religion of the Greelx peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nations, In communication with both, influencing 
and influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stage of its history; and yet 
it is a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religious ideas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often differing widely from 
one another, have hardly been sufliciently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful, 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much more is this the case with what 
may be called the half-Greek peoples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, tae 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Grecce proper. This way of entering on the 
study, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek prepossession, is, we believe, injurious, and 
has caused much misapprehension. One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
rcligious waves which strongly affected that coun- 
try. Ata later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
way; but this new period in religion was broadly 
different, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
begin afresh in that country, to collect and classify 
and value the religious facts, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the peoples; but 
that is a great work, which is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, which the writer can only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small space: if the views of others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 

* On the meaning which we attach to this term ‘half-Greek, 
gee the following paragraph. 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that 
the writer’s views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
years of interest and occasional study, and are not 
likely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase ‘ half-Greek races’ is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view which 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homogeneous nation: there were combined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. Thelands 
that border on the A’gean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing-home of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 
partially a racial fact; it denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
end rules on which rested their industry and agri- 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it origin- 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, in which 
ease the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious: the 
violation of them was punished by the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the body or the general indefinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to be a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(8) The Divine power was the ruler of the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest: the priest-kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is o-viously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be distinetly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following pages: 
we are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
peculiar and well-marked character, surrounded 
by many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practising 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 


* In the Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. and ii., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A. 
A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-81, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer’s present 
views. In view of recent theories it should be added that the 
view here advocated, as to the way in which pre-Hellenic 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practically unchanged 
since 1881, but the name ‘Pelasgian’ was not used in that 
old sketch of the subject. 


or single stones. 


system of treating domesticated animals and 
adapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of progress and development 
can be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. It may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differig social and family organization ; 
and is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidental 
idolatrous forms that clung to it. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it will appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea injthe Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polytheism and image-worship was 
eradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 

A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC 
LELIGION. —In treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, Pelasgian worship (anticipating part 
B, §§ I, 11), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
simply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I. SACRED STONES AND OTHER INANIMATE 
OBJECTS.—As a preliminary, we may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate things can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what is the 
idea involved in this worship? Many examples 
are known of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, ete.—A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(διοπετής), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and was brought to Rome about B.c. 
204; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orehomenos, Thespiw, Synnada, Adada, ete. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other cases distinetly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi(Apollo), ete. : obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinetly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases: above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Hermes, and called Hermaia or Hermai.* 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or zermini 
were erected by mutual agreement between dis- 
putants, and were consecrated by every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Divine power 
and life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and was able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The terminus was valueless 

* μεθόριον στησάμενοι τὸ 'Βρμαῖον (Polyenus, Strat. vi. 24); τὸ 
Ἑρμαῖον ἐς ὃ Μεσσηνίοις καὶ Μεγαλοπολίταις εἰσὶν ὅροι (Pausanias, 
Vill. 84. 6). These Hermaia were columns, or heaps of stones, 


A useful collection of ancient authorities 
will be found in Mr. M. W. de Visser’s treatise, de Grecorum 


diis non referentibus humanam speciem, Leyden, 1900. 
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unless it was respected and inviolate: human need 
was urgent that it should be respected, but mere 
human power was unable to make it so: accord- 
ingly, the Divine power was invoked to supply the 
deficiency, and by proper rites was brought down 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them; and 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described 
in § II was practised. Similarly, in a house any 
peculiarly important bearing member, a central 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all cases there is but one method and one 
principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and 
the more important for his life and well-being any 
stone or erection is, the more does it become 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone 
becomes a Beth-el, or ‘House of God’; the pillar 
embodies the god Hermes. 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek 
religion las been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘Mycenean Tree 
and Pillar Cult’ (Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp. 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
doubtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details from both the author and 
others. The preceding remarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ 
theory in Journ. of Hell, Stud. 1901, pp. 268-275, 
cannot weigh with us: the objection is that many 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore be 
considered to have any religious purpose: we, 
however, hold that the structural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘pillar.? The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to ‘false analogy,’ that fruitful agency in 
thought, and should be regarded as not primitive, 
but cases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped because it had 
fallen from heaven, and was obviously and un- 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine 
activity and power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting 
member of the family home and roof, is made 
into a dwelling-place of Divine power, in order 
that human needs may be satisfied by Divine aid. 
The same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor 
marked by its natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, and 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one 
or more sacred stones in it; but in such cases the 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral 
part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a necessary con- 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or passers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
Herma or pillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it into them through 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street 
or encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. 

In a more developed state of society, roads lead- 
ing from city to city were probably put under 
Divine protection in a similar way ; and the sacred 
stones were commonly made uscful to human re- 
quirements by having distances engraved on them, 
thus becoming milestones.* But such stones 

* Curtius, Gesch. des griech. Wegebaus. 


generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
thought, when men refused to consider a stone the 
abode of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
thus placed under the guardianship of the Imperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are in this stage separated in 
thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
way as the property of the god. 

A meeting of three roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tendency had become strong, the Divine guardian 
of the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
with three faces, looking to the three ways (just 
as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of symbolizing 
the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
ways; and the suggestion seems obvious that the 
symbol was the ¢riskeles, three human legs and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
ing the walking of men along the three ways 
which radiated froin the meeting-place (compitum). 
Little is known with regard to this form of cultus, 
except in Rome, where the feast of the Compitalia 
was an important part of the city-religion; but 
few will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
important, a cultus corresponding to the Compitalia 
developed in primitive Anatolia. Jn the coinage 
of Anatolia the ¢riskeles is almost entirely con- 
fined to the cities least affected by Hellenic cul- 
ture, in Pisidia, Isauria, and early or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithets rpixdpavos, rerpaxdpavos, ap- 
plied to Hekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
stood as applying to the goddess who guards the 
trivium or the quadrivium.* 

It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, where we know only that 
in primitive thought a stone was regarded as sacred 
and made the object of worship in the Greek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped as home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power—a power able and ready to 
respond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
§ IV (1). 

As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image ofa god, the rudest be- 
ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
Such views seem not to be original and genuine 
religious conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
terpretations by which more developed thought 
tried to bring primitive religious facts into con- 
formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
above, in streets and open places, which were 
originally called agyiat or agyieis, were regarded 
as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
Apollo; and Agyzeus was then usually regarded 
as an epithet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
hesitated whether to call the pillars altars or 
statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
scription was complete and true. The pillars or 
stones in open places and gymnasia, by roads, 
at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
Hermai, i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to be 
regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensuing paragraph. 

The institution of sacred stones was modified by 
another influence. Art was engaged in the service 


*See Hermes, iv. Ὁ. 64; Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Galatians, 
p. 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods: the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de- 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of each deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistic presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as different per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, through which the sacred pillars 
(which stil! continued to be erected in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were commonly called Hermai, and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art tales the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, διοπετής, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven: such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 1955), 
The nature of those rude old idols will be more 
fully considered in § III (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones.—The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacred 
character from having bgen the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at Salamis, etc. The bed of 
Action at Platza and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops’ 
in Sipylus beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 
probably to be identified with the rock-cutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal human 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. Reichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
elroneous explanations ;+ in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. But whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He 15 right in his view 
that before the period of images and image-worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor- 
ship in the Aigean lands and Asia Minor generally : 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 


* A similar stone and legend probably existed in Asia Minor ; 
and a Christian form was given to it later; see Journ. of Heil. 
Stud, 1882, p. 349. 

t See A. J. Evans in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, p. 189; Fritze 
in Rhein. Museum, 1900, p. 588. 


and adored; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; its presence and power were symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Synag. fr. 19 (p. 148), and Stobzeus, Serm. xlii. 
p. 292, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
from another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief in a Divine nature 
without images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature: the cave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea. + 

(3) Weapons.—Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sword, which they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This might be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs—among the 
most important, to judge from its size—portrayed 
on the walls of the adytwm before the eyes of the 
initiated at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,f represents a gigantic sword stuck in 
the ground, with only the hilt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent. after Christ was the 
same as the ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per- 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet differ- 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
strength of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human-headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the battle-axe as sacred. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom: 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears as a Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani. Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Carian name Ladrys 
(apennis, ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religion leaves 
little doubt on the point: Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually called Labraundos,§ and one of 

* The Pontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 557) is later 
(cf. p. 128); but see Roscher, Selene, p. 122. 

¢ On the shrine see § Υ (8); on the sacred cave, § IV (9). 

t See Perrot, Histoire de l?Art dans [Antiquité, iv. pp. 642, 


647; Chantre, Voyage en Cappadoce, gives the latest account. 
§ Hellenized as Zeus Labraundos, 
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the Kouretes in Carian mythology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more unmistakably than the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, and not 
as a power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the most 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage.t 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a people who beyond doubt were an 
immigrant race; and we shall see among them 
some examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI(2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § ΙΧ (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, ete. 

(4) Wooden posts.— A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more common sacred stone. The Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank; and in the more anthropomorphic develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
and dead ;+ and they strictly fall under 811, But 
in other cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, § I (1); this 
was clearly the case with the Dionysos Kadmos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sic. I. xxiii. 4). 

II. SACRED 'TREES.—The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spread religious phe- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hymn to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
inan may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
notion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had been sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 

* The Carian local names Laryma and Léryma (both bishop- 
rics) may be connected (through an intermediate form Lavryma); 
also Lobrine, a title of Cybele at Cyzicus. 

t See list in Ποιά 8 Catalogue of Coins Br. Mus. : Lydia, p. 
CXXVI111. 

{ Examples in great number are alluded to by Maximus Tyrius, 
vili. 1 (de Visser, p. 88). 

§ The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. ΠΝ, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, Bawnkultus, is fundamental; but Mann- 
hardt and many other writers must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adorned ;* pro- 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt ta 
it, and meat-offerings laid beforeit. People prayed 
to it and kissed it (Ov. J/et. vii. 631). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apul. /lor. 1). 
The fall of a holy tree was a very bad omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an exauguratio was 
performed, as there had originally been an in- 
auguratio (Plin. HN xv. 20). 

Dedication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity ; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entermg manhood, brides before 
marriage, married women at the birth of a child; 
and in Delos it was customary for boys and _ bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodice. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such belief is seen in reference to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum,t or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
fleet of Aineas (4/n. ix. 92). The fate of Megara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. HN xvi. 72). 

The tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were born from ash trees, and Meleager’s life de- 
pended on a piece of wood. Ares was born from 
Hera and a plant (see below, ὃ VI (2)). Talos and 
Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is said to have grown 
out of the hero’s grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Ainyeus in Bithynia: Amycus had 
opposed and fought with all strangers; and if 


any part of his tree was taken on board a ship, 


there ensued constant quarrelling, until his influ- 
ence was got rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is evidently the embodiment of the 
spuit of the dead person. ‘There was generally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was cquiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods: and 
the tree became then a sacred pledge for posterity, 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. The plants 
and trees which grew on the grave were the life 
of the buried huinan being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring herbs which would give to animals that ate 
them the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world : 
an Athenian law (Ael. Var. Hist. 5. 17) punished 
with death any one who cut a holm-oak growing ina 
sepulchral ground (Aeroon). From this sprung the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around.t 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 

* Theocr. xvii. 45. 
+ Pliny, ΠΝ xy; 20, 77. 
t See also Paus. x. 5. 4; Persius, i. 39; Propertius, iv. 5. 1, 73. 
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to the present day. ἔπ the Acta of St. Phileterus* 
a grove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
called Poketos, on the road from Rea and the 
Rhyndacus to Cyzicus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acéa, a late composition 
but embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekaumene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had cut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock.+ Sacred trees were hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this practice is not in accordance with the spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration of the sacred tree or grove 
evidently imples the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that he who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
or their deep feelings of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mami- 
festations: and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected with, sometimes a mere 
impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
Celene in Phrygia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Paus. i. 19. 10; Theoe. 18, 43). 

1Π1. SAcrrD ANIMALS.—That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in carly 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this awe are far 
from certain. No branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
Leones which can be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we can- 
not think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents itself to our 
study. Similarly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecea is an old fetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohammedanism; but fetishism is not 
really an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or affect its develop- 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Sunilarly, the survivals of Totemistic forms in the 
Greek world do not affect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archzeo- 
logical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion which we call Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Totemistic way, but put anew, and historically in- 
correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 


* Acta Sanctorum, 19th May, p. 324. 
1 Movcsioy xai Βιβλ. τῆς Evayy. Σχολῆς, Smyrna, 1880, p. 164. 


Also, the form of religious thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being actually a god incarnate is not characteristie 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea 1s 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee; but there is no proof 
that any actual bee was worshipped. The ex- 
planations of sacrificial rites as being eases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, with some confidence, lay down the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and finds expression through them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
ficure, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
power. 

(1) Animals as parts of the god. —The most 
typical appearance of animals in this way is as 
bearers or supporters or companions or coniponents 
of gods. <A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian cult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird: that is the case with a god, pre- 
suinably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zeus 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the religious sculptures in the 
adytum at Boghaz-Keui, and with various small 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The EE ΤΠ He described below, (5), perliaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some figures at Boghaz- Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Areadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity with a form in which nothing is human 
except the head and perhaps the arms: the rest of 
the figure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cybele’s lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders.t Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, giving beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cybele on a throne with her symbols (patera and 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals: the goddess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them with her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele’s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). Ἢ 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall sce, 
in the way of votive offerings. The worshipper 
offered to the Divine power some rude representa- 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 


*G. FE. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit. Mus: Cilicia, p. 1735 
Perrot, Histoire de UV Art dans l’Antig. iv. pp. 637-40, 646, 772, 
ete. See also § 1 (3). 

t Journal of Heil. Studies, 1884, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanging it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divimnty. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed concep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power was not wholly unlike human, but it was 
different, and contained the strength and switft- 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
animals. 

The conception of the Satyr, a half-human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia, Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in general 
Greek art. The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second. 
Silenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figures is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfettered by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Divine nature 
than men can approach, but also it has a distinet 
human side, and can come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will ἢ 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took tlieem wives of 
all that they chose’ (Gn 67). Now the idea lies 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death; and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
grotesque developments by degradation of that 
idea; see below on the serpent (11). 

(2) The 6ed/ often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance: in one case he 
seems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
ἢ}. The very frequent employment of a bull’s 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar- 
cophagi at a later period cvidently originated in 
the sacred character of the animal, and had at first 
an apotropaic purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufficient 
to show that he is worshipped as a symbol: he 
represents and embodies the generative power of 
nature: there lies behind him the Divine power of 
erowth and life, which he expresses: in this char- 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries.+ 

(9) The goat, which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, ὃ and doubtless 


generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of | 


markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the 


god 


εἶθ the goat appears as a companion of the | 
seis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and | 


treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays Iis hands | 


on the horns of a goat standing beside him. 


In | 


standing on a goat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

The goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Countless herds of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine power 
regarded on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as we shall sce, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sexless, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; and 
there is evidence that it was sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhéfer 
inArchdolog. Zeitung, 1883, p. 263, quotes examples 
of the occurrence of the ram as a figure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat docs to Dionysos. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the Roman period, but the type 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god is a hero, t.e. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the god, 
8 VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regarded as sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
which appears in many sepulchral reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
reliefs the deified dead is usually represented as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-head in 
an upper corner of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man’s new heroized nature. The horse 
was probably imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period than bull, sheep, and goat. 

(6) The swine.—Most difficult and obscure «are 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
cood evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. In Crete, which was in 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and played an important part 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zeus. At the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, which were infiuenced both 
from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efficacious and purificatory sacri- 
ficc ; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (i. 35) to have been 


Greek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite | identical with the Greek (which inay be taken as 


riding on a goat, which may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 


* Xenophon, Anab, i. 2, and many other places. 

t Perrot, p. 668f.; cf. p. 672. 

1 Ταῦρος δράκοντος καὶ πατὴρ tatpov δράκων, ‘the god-bull js 
father of the god-serpent, and the serpent of the bull,’ wasa 
formula of the Phrygian Mysteries (Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii.). 

§ See Roscher’s Lexikon der gr. u. réin. Aiythologie, 8.0. ‘ Lair- 


benoa’ (Drexler), and Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, i. 


y. 12S f. See also below, (8). 


proof that the rite was carried from Anatolia to 
Greece). In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 
heroized or deified dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in Lydian graves,* 
The older and general Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine.t 

* Ramsay, istor. Geog. of Asia slinor, p. $2. 

120. p. 32. 
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But this Anatolian custom was interfered with 
by a new influence, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, in all 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of Jewish re- 
ligion, from the influence of a new step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural powers; but, on such a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
There are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purifying animal; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human worshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be fitted to come 
into relation with the Deity — sacrificed as the 
Kleusinian and Eteoerctan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VIII (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach his neighbourhood, any one who 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one whe habitu- 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast. We refuse to consider that these two op- 
posing views have a common origin: they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab- 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health : in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and rehgion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religious law for 
the benefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh ; and in Is 66!” we hear of Jews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion: the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition : that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para- 
graph is one of great importance in our subject. 
In the religious history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases in which the religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly: though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the commonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals.t Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continue in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 


* See Wiedemann, Herodot’s Zweites Buch, p. 85. Origen, ¢. 
Cels. v. 49, speaks of the Egyptian priests alone as refraining, 
wbich implies a relaxation of usage. 

t See below, ὃ VII (2). 


which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty ; and here 
again the difliculty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of different religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained from swine’s 
flesh; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory prepara- 
tion, a8 1s obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules of 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much influenced by analogy; and this case proves 
nothing as to the real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinence from swine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, ἃ much more serious and real fact. Itwould 
hardly have been mentioned by Pausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional purification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
toits being considered as a symbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
founded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat: the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose beneficent power towards 
man is manifested in them: see (8). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
mythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness from a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
micht: see (10). 

(7) The bee.—Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, 2.6. the bee was the 
type of the goddess. <A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melissai, the working bees; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) + were 
called essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; the 
queen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen or βασιλεύς. ut, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

* The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently publisbed: Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 379, CIA 
iii. 73, 743 Foucart, Assoc, Relig. p. 219. The worsbipper must 
purify himself ἀπὸ σκόρδων καὶ χοιρέων καὶ yuveizxos, but the purifi- 
cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
foot the worshipper could enter the god’s presence the same 
day: the eating of garlic and swine’s fiesb, like the third fact, 
is implied to be tbe habitual and ordinary way of life of the 


worshippers. 5 " 
{ See, e.g., Pausanias, vill. 18, 1. 
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a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee; and her image makes this plain. Her body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called mamme on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated: they 
really represent eggs, and the mass of the body is 
simply a great ovary or skin filled with ova. ‘The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melissai are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian comniunity, as described in 
§ VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life-history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; but this will be treated in 
§ VI (3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceeding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutila- 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (§ VIII (4)), seems clearly to have origin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup- 
posed) of mutilating in the same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attaching to domesticated ani- 
mals.—It is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful- 
ness toman. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the great 
Anatolian plateau, where the conditions are exceed- 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-breeding. Of these the Angora goat still 
survives; and the secret of its breeding is still care- 
fully treasured and concealed.+ ‘That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool hes in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere,f on the authority of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which has never been men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned. 
But the breed of the Colossian sheep with its 
glossy violet fleece, and the glossy black - fleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate.§ 

(9) Domesticated animals as sacrificek—No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 


. “See art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining History 

and Religion’ in the Geographical Journal, Sept. 1902, p. 272: 
see also below, (12). 

+t We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished 
German writers, that the Angora goat was introduced from 
Central Asia, and is a naturally distinct species. 

{ Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey, p. 272 ff. 

§ Impressions of Turkey, loc. cit. 


must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the sheep 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital crime to 
Slay an ox used in ploughing.* 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they were needed as offerings in sacrifice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. <A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
difficulty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forward out of a herd to eat the 
corn scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox was 
eaten; its skin was stuffed with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough. t 

The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty. The name of 
the sacrifice, τὰ Boudévia, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox,’+ makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elaborate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and wheat on the altar; any guilt 
iuvolved in slaying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon ; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
through that the ox was still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agricultural werk. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia, 
as ‘the slaying of the ox.’ The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages which it does not suit. 

A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. ‘The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. <A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been offered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial: he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 


* Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist. Greece. Min. i. Ὁ. 148. 

+ The accounts of the ceremony vary a little as regards 
details: see Mr. J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough 2, vol. ii. p. 294 f. 

{ This sense of the plural is typical and common: Διὸς 
yovwi, *the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus,’ 
andsoon. A false interpretation of the word Bougévse is alluded 
to in the next paragraph. ae 

§ See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. pp. 188,150. The 


| present writer has there adopted an explanation suggested to 


him by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consist in eating goats’ flesh at all. But it is more probable 
that the crime lay in eating it without first offering the animal 
in sacrifice. Either of the two different senses given to ἄθυτος 
in the two explanations is grammatically possible. 
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(10) The Zton, which is so often associated with 
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form of a serpent became father of the god-bull by 


yee? is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the Hon was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones—originally with 
a protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
figure—especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.* Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatohan seal. 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild natural life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild animals are connected 
intimately and characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, i.e. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side.t The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are 
the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Mycenze. But the 
sex is not always emphasized; and artistic con- 
siderations probably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these cases is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(11) The serpent, however, was pre - eminently 
the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the Great 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 


in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- | 


polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt: it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- 
bodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. ‘This idea, however, was below the 


| 
| 


| 


religious level of the highest Greek literature, in | 
which it does not make much appearance ; but it | 


played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called parezas, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 


* For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, pp. 91-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or Isaurian examples. 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Mithraic initiation, and Cumont 
(Monwm. relat, au Cult de Mithras, p. 173) inclines to agree 
with him. This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 
account : see the two following paragraphs. 

t Perrot, op. cit. iv. p. 772. 

t See below, § VI. 


Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § III (2)); and the initiated 
fondled a pareias serpent in imitation of this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
(6... Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to human eyes of, A’sculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilichios, and in 
general of most heroic and dzemonic conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead; and, when a serpent took pos- 
session of any grave in this way, there was a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and efficacious, ὁ.6. as a 
hero.t The dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied with the Divine nature; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, 2.e. as connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a human head). See B, § V. 

The worship of the god-serpent at Hierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley+ has played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend : 
the sacred serpent is there called the Echidna, and 
is described as the powerful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unworthy of an educated person; but some 
peculiarly sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Polias, retained a hold on general opinion. Athan 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wild anvmals.—Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion was founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 
to be the centre and origin of its religious ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals can hardly 
have been a serious danger within historical times. 
The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover§ that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
ereat plains are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. Asarule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
country deer would be a difficult prey ; and when 
human skill wrought out some irrigation, found 
water, Where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
great herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 


* Σωβαζίων γοῦν μυστηρίων σύμβολον τοῖς μυουμένοις ὁ διὰ κόλπαυ 
θεός" δρώκων δὲ ἔστιν οὗτος, διελκόμενος τοῦ πολτοῦ τῶν τελουμένων 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. 16; cf. Arnobius, v. 21; Foucart, 
Les Associations Religieuses). 

t Strictly, every dead man was a hero; but such ones were 
heroes par excellence. ᾿ 

1 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 51, 87. 

ὃ The central plains were known as Azylon, the treeless 
region, two centuries before Christ, in the first glimpse of them 
that the records permit; and other considerations show that 
this state had existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only ἴῃ the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains, * and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare and shelterless). ‘Thus the greater 
beasts of prey niust have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical life as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to regard them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Various quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full opportunity for wild life to in- 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, wild animals in the plateau must probably 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- 
tions than the terror and danger that they caused ; 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin lay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. SACRED PLACES. —(1) JZountains. —If a 
stone could be holy, much more could a great rock 
or ἃ mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
bodiment of the Divine power. Mount Argeeus, 
the lofty mountain which towers above Cesarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded asa god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath: on the coins of 
Ceesarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coi